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Forty years ago Eveready introduced the world’s first flashlight... 


TODAY EVEREADY AGAIN BRINGS YOU 
A NEW CONCEPTION OF PORTABLE LIGHT 


(Che ) lew Cues () ] Lisatintihes 





A FLASHLIGHT THAT 
LOADS LIKE A RIFLE! 
(Below) No detachable parts. 
Front and rear caps slide out 
smoothly on chrome runways. 
Nothing to unserew...nothing 
to misplace or lose! To load, 
you just give the rear cap a 
slight twist...and it springs 
out on the runways. You in- 
sert the batteries just as you 
do shells in a breech-loading 
rifle... quickly and easily. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. General O 


TWO TYPES OF LIGHT 
AT A TOUCH OF YOUR 
THUMB( Above) The Light 
Selector on the new Ever- 
eady Masterlite provides 
instant, one-hand selection 
of either a piercing “spot” 
or a broad, diffused beam. 
For the first time, you can 
focus the light quickly and 
easily with one hand while 
you hold the beam on the 
object you want to see! 


**HAIR-TRIGGER”’’ 
SWITCH.( Below) You just 
touch the switch and the 
light is on! Release, and 
it’s off. And instead of 
pushing a slide switch as 
you formerly had to do to 
get a steady, “locked-on” 
light...you just flick your 
thumb forward and it’s 
done! The switch is so de- 
signed that it can’t turn on 
accidentally. 


HE TABLE LIGHT 


A soft night-light ...or a bright, searching beam! 


Merely lifting the glass dome with the finger-tips turns 
on a soft, diffused glow. A radium-like lustre makes 
the dome easy to find in the dark. * * * Pick up the 
Table Light —and a brilliant, 400-ft. beam of light 
shoots out from the bottom. The same lamp which 
lights the dome supplies the spotlight in the base. 
New, attractive, practical -.. it’s the most interesting 
Christmas gift of the year! 





YOUR OWN INITIAL, RIGHT 
ON THE CASE! (Below) You 
may replace the trade-mark 
plate with a handsome black 
and chrome plate bearing your 
own initial. A valuable means 
of identifying your light and a 
good idea, too, for a personal- 
ized Christmas gift. 

Both of these beautiful new 
Eveready Masterlites are now 
on display at your dealer's. 
Stop in and see them today. 


“CANDLE-LIGHT” TOP. 
(Above) By just pulling the 
lens housing out on the 
runways and standing the 
light on end... you have 
a candle-light which illu- 
minates a room yet leaves 
both hands free for the job 
im hand. The light can be 
regulated . . . soft and dif- 
fused for use as a night- 
light, or bright enough to 
thread a needle! 


es: New York, N. Y. Branches: Chicago, San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide [qq and Carbon Corporation 
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Young and old of both sexes today 
enjoy the wholesome recreation of fish- 
ing. What could be more appropriate for 
Christmas Gifts than Pflueger Reels or OHIO 
selections of Pflueger Baits—the tackle 
all anglers desire. 

Ask your sporting goods dealer to show 
you his stock of Pflueger Reels and Baits 
—for salt water and fresh water fishing— 
and let him help you make your selection. 

Send us your name and address and we 
shall gladly mail you the latest copy of 
the Pflueger Pocket Catalog. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept.OLI12 “The Pfluegers” Akron, Ohio 





































TEMPLAR 
No. 141934—400 yds, $32.50 
No. 1420%4—500 yds, 39.00 


SUMMIT 


No. 1993... . $10.00 
No.1993L ... 10.50 




















AKRON 
No, 1893—60 yds. $5.50 


Satin Finish Nickalum. A 
New Reel Light in Weight. 


No. 1963. . . . $8.00 





CAPITOL 


No. 1985—100 yds. $ 8.25 
No. 1988—250 yds. 10.00 
No. 1989—300 yds. 12.00 
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WHAT TO DO 


in December 


N DECEMBER deer hunting is legal for 
at least a part of the month in 17 states 
—among them Pennsylvania, where 

probably more deer are killed each sea- 
son than in any other state. There is a 
wide choice of territory available for 
bear, ’coon hunting, and rabbit. Quail 
and mourning doves lead among the 
land birds, while 19 states in the South- 
ern zone may enjoy duck and goose 
shooting. For fresh-water fishing this 
month black bass and pickerel are the 
stand-bys. For your convenience, a short 
summary is given of the open seasons 
on some of the most sought-for game 
animals, birds, and fish. States and 
provinces marked with an asterisk (*) 
either have seasons open a part of the 
month only, or have local exceptions. 
Hunt or fish in no territory before you 
have consulted the complete game laws 
for that section. Remember that fish 
and game laws are often changed dur- 
ing a season. 

DEER; Ala., Ark.*, Fla.*, Ga.*, La., 
Me.*, Md.*, Mass.*, Miss.*, N. H.*, N. 
J.*, %. CG Pas, &. , Foam, Ten", 
Va.*, Alta.®, B. C.°%, Manit.®, N. W. 
Territories, Sask.*, Yukon. 

BEAR; Alaska, Ala., Ark.*, Cal., Fla., 
Ga., Id., La., Mont., Nev., N. M.*, N. Y.*, 
N. C., Oreg.*, Pa.*, Tex, Ut, Va.*, W. 
Va.*, Wyo., Alta., B. C., N. B., Ont., Que. 

MOOSE; Alaska, Alta.*, B. C.*, 
Manit.*, N. W. Territories, Yukon. 

RACCOON; Ala., Ariz., Conn., Del.*, 
Md., Miss.*, Neb., N. J.*, N. C.*, O., Pa.®, 
KR i & G, FOR. Ven Vio We Vale 
Wis.*, N. B. 

OPOSSUM; Ala., Ariz., Del., Ga., Md., 
Miss.*, Neb., N. C.*, O., 'S. C., Tenn., Va., 
W. Va. 

HARE—RABBIT; Cal.*, Col., Conn., 
Del., Ga., Ill., Ind., Ia., Ky., La., Me., 
Md., Mass., Mich., Minn., Miss., Neb., 
Nev., N. H., NM. J.°, N. ¥.*, 0. C., O., B. Z, 
s. c&, & BE Team De Va. Fae, 
Wash., W. Va., Wis.*, N. S., Ont., P. E. 
I., Que., N. F.* 

WILD TURKEY; Ala., Ark.*, Fla.*’ 
Ga., Md., Mo., N. J.*, N. C.*, S. C*, Tenn., 
Tex.*, Va. 

GEESE, BRANT, JACKSNIPE, 
COOT, DUCKS (from 7 a. m.—¥4 p. m. only 
and excepting certain species) ; Nov. 20- 
Dec. 19; N. J., Del., Md., Va., N. C., S. C., 
Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., Ky., Tenn., Ark., 
La., Okla., Tex., N. M., Ariz., Cal. 

MOURNING DOVES; Del.*, Va.*, 
Ky.*, Tenn.*, Ark.*, Okla.*, N. M.*, II1.*, 
Mo.*, Minn.*, Neb.*, Kan.*, Utah*, Nev.*, 
Id.*, Oreg.*, Ala., Ga., Fla., Miss., Md., 
N.C.,S.C.,La., Ariz., Tex. (southern zone). 

WOODCOCK; Mo.*, Md.*, Va.*, W. 
Va.*, Ky.®, Ark.*, Okla.®, N. C., 8S. C., 
Ga., Ala., Miss., La. 

QUAIL; Ala., Ariz.*, Ark., Cal., Del., 
Fla.*, Ga., Hawaii*, Ill.*, Ind.*, Ky., La., 
Md., Miss.*, Mo.*, N. J.*, N. M.*, N. Y.*, 
N. C., Okla.*, R. L, 8S. C., Tenn., Tex.*, 
Va., W. Va. 











onde. Alaska, Ala.*, Ind.*, Md | WILD TURK penne ga 
SE; Alaska, a.*, Ind.*, Md., | 

N. J.*, N. C*, N. ¥.*, R. L, Va.*, W. # PRESERVE... 
Va.*, N. W. Territories, Que.*, Yukon, WILD TURKEY...Native, not stocked...No 
N. F.* better chance at the greatest game bird of 


PHEASANT; Ark.*, Colo.*, Hawaii*, 
Md., N. J.*, N. Y.*, R. 1.*, Tex. (Mexican 
pheasant), Va.* 

BLACK BASS; Ala.*, Ariz., Ark., Del., 
D. C., Ga.*, Id., Tl., Ind., Kan., Ky., La., 
Md.*, Mass., Mich.*, Miss.*, Mo., Mont., 
Neb., N. H.*, N. M.*, N. C.*, O., Okla., 
Orer., BR. L, &. C.*, BS. D., Tenn., Tex, 
Vt., Va., Wash.*, Wis.*, B. C.*, N. B., N. 
S., P. E. I., Que., Sask. 

PICKEREL-PIKE; Ala., Conn., Del., 
Ill., Ind., Ky., Me., Mass., Mich.*, Minn., 
Mont., Neb., N. H.*, N. Y., R. 1, S. D., Vt.*, 
Wis., Manit.*, Ont., Que., Sask., Yukon. 





December Prize Letter 


did fishing combined, my vacation this 

year, spent in western Quebec, was 
the most successful and pleasant of any 
I have ever taken. I had set out with the 
sole object of getting a bear. I got not 
one but three—two of which weighed 
over 300 lb. each. When one so abun- 
dantly achieves his ambition, and in ad- 
dition has good companions, guides and 
weather, what more could he wish? We 
went at a time when there are no flies to 
annoy you, when the sun feels good 
upon your back even at noon, and you 
hug the campfire at night; when there 
are colors in the landscape that thrill 
you with their beauty, and an exhilira- 
tion to the air that is missing in sum- 
mer. We hunters see a country at its 
best! One memerable night, also, the 
“aurora borealis” was aquiver in the sky 

Our party of six left Paterson, N. J. 
on the evening of September fifth, and 
arrived at Mattawa, Ont., at 5 p. m. the 
next day. 
tawa, and reached Kipawa about noon 


Fes fine big game hunting and splen- 


We spent the night at Mat- | 


the following day. Here we were met by | 


G—— J——, our head guide for ser- 
eral years. His headquarters are at 
Hunters Point on Lake Kipawa, where 
he has everything to make his guests 
comfortable. 48 hours after leaving Pat- 
erson, we were at Hunters Point. 

Our main camp was set up on Lake 


Sassaganaga, which is reached after 
several easy portages. This lake is not 
only lovely to look at, but has some 


grand lake trout fishing. They have been 
caught here weighing up to 28 lb. We 
were too early to get any of these lunk- 
ers, for the best time for them is after 
Oct. 1, but it was easy to catch all the 
medium-sized ones we wanted for food. 
Within a few minutes after our arrival | 
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them all! Also an abundance of QUAIL, 
DOVE and DEER, on Georgia's southeast 
coast, easily accessible by motor, water, 
Seaboard railroad. 

COMFORTABLE HUNTING LODGE of- 
fers finest accommodations, yet rustic camp 
atmosphere prevails. Guides, dogs and 
transportation available. 

For further information address 
Sea Island Hunting Preserve 
SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 


Operated in connection: Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga. 
N. Y. Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, PEnnsylvania 6 -2060 














Your Opportunity to Join 
Exclusive Shooting and 
Fishing Club 


ywning its own acreage and buildings located on Core 

5 ml. to sea off Coast of North Carolina where 

ducks, geese and channel bass make it a real sports- 

man’s paradise. Easily accessible for weekends yet 
unfortable climate. 


Font 
sANKS 


accommodations, cuisine, and 
Ownership is in five sportsmen 


Physical equipment, 
guides are excellent. 
who have been forced, by depression, to reorganize 
club established in 1900, who are willing to admit 
to membership at reasonable annual charge ($200.), 
few congenial sportsmen. Applicant requested to give 
same kind of information about himself that he would 
require 


CLIFFORD F. MacEVOY, Pres. 
Franklin-Washington Trust Co., Newark, N. J. 


FISH AND CRUISE 


The Inland Waters of Florida 


We have the best equipment and can show you the finest 
BLACK BASS FISHING in America. Live aboard one 
of the finest Houseboats, and Cruise the St. Johns river. 
Black Bass Fishing in many of the out-of-way places 
around beautiful tropical scenery. Accommodations for 
four to eight people. Rates very reasonable $70 to $100 
a day with everything furnished. For information and 
reservations, write, 


Capt. Noah J. Tilghman 














Palatka, Fla. 
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FISHERMEN’S LODGE 
and Captiva Hotel 


Famous for the big game fish that attract famous 
people. Surf bathing, golf, and other sports for the 
family. A real resort you'll all enjoy. All con- 
veniences. Write for details. 

ALEX. D. HOLMAN, owner-mana; 


Captiva, Captiva Island, Florida 


ee 





HUNTING 


Nine thousand acres of the South’s best hunting 
rights. Thousands of quail, also an abundance of 
doves, fox and deer. this property is surrounded 
by five (5) Northern Hunting Clubs. I furnish 
board with modern conveniences also saddle 
horses and guides at reasonable rates. 

Can furnish a number of northern sportsmen as 
reference. Make reservations in advance. 


Chas. A. Harper, Estill, S. C. 








“KODIAK BROWN BEAR- 


Alaska Spring Hunts 
Now booking! Come after the largest beer in the 
world. Real sportsmen's hunting. Individually 
planned parties. Ilth year of successful opera- 
tion. Wire or write for details. 
Cable Address: AGTA 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


LASKA GUIDES 
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Bargains in 


UNCLAIMED 


Trophies 


Hundreds of fine mounted trophies 
must be sold AT ONCE. Many 
at less than the cost of mounting. 
Wonderful gifts for home, office, 
den or mountain cabin. Rugs, 
robes, game heads of all kinds, 
nove ities, fur pieces, pillows, 
lined and dressed skins from 
every land--ALL must be sold at once. Hurry! Quan- 
tities limited. First come, first served. Write TODAY 
for descriptive price list--sent FREE! 
TAXIDERMY Jonas mounts are famous the 
world over as life-like RE- 
CREATIONS of nature itself. Send YOUR trophies 
to Jonas’ master craftsmen for mounts that best pre- 
serve the memories of your hunt. Jonas mounts cest 
no more--often LESS 
Write for CATALOG and FIELD GUIDE 
Write on your businessletter-  , i 
head--or send lc for illus- ¢ 
trated Catalog and valuable | 
FIELD GUIDE. } 


1024 Broadway, Denver, Colo ‘= 


BIG GAME HUNTING in 


ASIA & AFRICA 


ded safar rom 500 to 2, 
Sreees 




















oped and gui 
i rd a Piastres Licence extra but n 
in <NNAM for Tigers, | ahinate Sladangs, 
aloes, pantenss. Bears ane 8 vor og ur il 
He strated lx r e best int 


DIDIER & DEFOSSE SAFARI ‘SERVICE 
P. 0. Box 264. SAIGON. French Indochina. 

















Campers Manual 


Many an old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book Appetizing menus for both stationary and no- 
madic camps How to cook meat broil, roast, fry, braise, 
bake, boil, steam, stew. How to make er avy, flapjac ks, cereals, 
coffee, tea, ete. Two weeks food supply for four persons. Ra- 
tion list per man per week Equipment for tour persons in 
stahionary camp. 

How to use compass. What to do when lost in the woods. 
How to make a fire in the wet. How to select a suitable camp- 
site Some new pointers on camp management, sanitation, 
und woodcraft. 64 pages and cover, Sent postpaid for only 
Se. Write 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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ENJOY YOUR TRIP? 
Write Outdoor Life 
and tell us about it 














The Best Way to keep 
informed about places to 


Fish and Hunt 


is to read the ads in 


Outdoor Life’s 


WHERE-TO-GO 
DEPARTMENT 


every month 











at this lake, one of the party caught 4 
fine walleyes for supper. The fishing in 
these lakes for northern and walleyed 
pike is very good. Moose, bear, ducks 
and partridges are plentiful. In a coun- 
try so well supplied with fish and game, 
your success is almost guaranteed, if 
you know the rudiments of the how, 
when and where of fishing and hunting. 

Our party being large it split for the 
hunting—four men going with their 
guides to “H” Lake, 4 hours’ paddle 
distant, one man picking Cook’s Lake—a 
day’s pull, and the sixth going to Assoe 
to hunt the big marshes there. Few 
hunters go into that section, which is 
one reason why the game is so plentiful. 
It is great to hunt in a country where 
you hear no rifle but those of your own 
party, and where you can go in any 
direction you wish with the reasonable 
assurance that not only will you daily 
see moose or bear or both, but can also 
get all the small game you want to 
supply your table. 

The cost was not excessive. The two 
weeks’ trip, with its 9 days of hunting, 
cost me between $150 and $160, including 
hunting license, transportation, guide, 
board and everything.— Rene Black, N. J. 


WHAT WAS THE FINEST 
VACATION YOU EVER HAD? 


When some one tells you about the 
wonderful time he had on a hunting or 
fishing trip, his experience is usually 
the best guide in the world in planning 
yours. So as a help to those who are 
planning vacations, we are inviting you 
who have had successful trips to tell 
us about them. 

Five dollars will be paid for the best 
500-word letter we publish each month. 
We are not, however, interested so 
much in literary ability as we are in 
the information contained in your let- 
ter, so give as many details as possible. 
It is the benefit of your experience that 
we want to give to our other readers 
and the more you tell us, the more we 
can pass on to them. It is particularly 
important to state where you went, the 
name and address of the place at which 
you stayed, the name and address of 
your guide (if you had one), what game 
or fish you took, what equipment you 
carried, how much the trip cost, etc. 

Address your letter to Where-to-Go 
Contest, OutTpoor Lire, 353 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 








The information upon which this 
column is based is from sources 
believed to be thoroughly reliable, 
and every effort is made to keep it 
up to date. OutTpoor Lire has gath- 
ered it with the utmost care, but 
can in no case guarantee its ac- 
curacy. Conditions affecting hunt- 
ing and fishing are governed by so 
many factors that good locations 
one season may be poor the next. 














Quail in Arkansas 


Nearly all my quail hunting has been 
done in Green, Clay, Craighead, and 
Lawrence counties, in northeastern Ar- 
kansas, but I am acquainted with con- 
ditions farther south where you can find 
excellent sport if the guide is competent. 
I think highly of the territory near Lake 
City, 15 miles east of Jonesboro. This 
may be reached from Blytheville, Ark. 
The quail are more evenly distributed 
near Paragould, Ark., and you would not 
have to go so far, either. I found a com- 
bined covey of 40 last January, not more 
than half a mile from town. There are 
plenty of quail around Monroe and Jef- 
ferson counties, Ark., but they are often 
on large plantations where strangers 
are not allowed to hunt. Stuttgart, Ark., 
is a duck-hunting center. Get some one 
who knows the country, for a guide, and 
you can hardly fail to have a good 
hunt.—Malcolm V. Parker. 


Texas Hunting and Fishing 


The territory east of Junction and 
northwest of Fredericksburg abounds 
with deer and turkey. There is also ex- 
cellent bass and cat fishing in the in- 
numerable rivers and creeks of the sec- 
tion. On both the Llano and Pedernales 
Rivers there is also excellent fishing. 
The only way you will find places to hunt 
where there is plenty of game is to pay 
for hunting privileges at a cost of from 
$1 to $5 a day. These ranches are well 
stocked with white-tail deer and wild 
turkey. The game has been protected 
and, by paying the fee, you are assured 
of good sport. You should go to a sport- 
ing-goods dealer in either Junction or 
Fredericksburg for the names of per- 
sons who thus rent hunting privileges. 
For bear and big black-tail deer, you will 
find plenty in the Big Bend section along 
the Mexican border, in the Chinati Moun- 
tains, south of Marfa. This is rough 
country, hard to get into. I have been in 
there twice and found plenty of the big- 
gest deer I have ever seen. It’s a hard 
trip and hard hunting. The country 
around Junction, Brady, and Mason af- 
fords good hunting, is easily accessible 
and affords wonderful camping. There 
you can mix hunting and fishing with 
ideal weather.—N. H. White, Jr. 


Florida Sea Fishing 


Miami can supply almost any kind 
of fishing. About 200 power boats are 
available here for Gulf Stream fishing. 
They specialize in making up parties, 
usually of five persons. The rates for an 
all-day fishing trip aboard one of these 
charter cruisers range from $25 to $35 
a day, making your share of the expense 
$5 to $7 a day. For Bay-fishing skiffs, 
with outboard motors and guides, are 
available for $6 a day. There is also 
fairly good surf fishing at no charge, 
unless you fish from the pier at Miami 
Beach, for which there is a fee of 10 
cents. There are many camps down on 
the Keys, with either outside or inside 
fishing. Then there are also numerous 
canals and lakes, containing bass, grin- 
dle, and gar, and some having plenty of 
red fish, snook and small tarpon, in 
which you can fish without charge. All 
fishing cruisers are equipped with every- 
thing necessary for the catching of the 
hundreds of varieties of game fish. I 
would, however, advise you to bring your 
own bait-casting and fly-rod_ tackle. 
Rates for rooms and meals are as rea- 
sonable as anywhere in the United 
States—far more so than at other resort 
centers.—Erl Roman. 
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Ducks in North Carolina 


At Currituck are mallards, 
canvasbacks, teal, brant, blackheads and 
black ducks. The postmaster there will 
be able to give you advice as to a guide. 
Your guide will tell you the cost of the 
special license needed to shoot in that 
locality, and which is in addition to the 
federal tax of $1. Blind shooting at 





Currituck and vicinity costs around $15 
a day. Board may be obtained at $12 to 
$25 a week. The rates in and around 
Currituck are rather steep, but duck 
shooting there is hard to beat. At At- 
lantic, a wide variety of ducks will be 
found, with the blackheads predominat- 
ing. Capt. Willis, who runs the daily 
mail boat over to Ocracoke, about 30 
miles from Atlantic, can tell you what 
you want to know about guides and 
everything else. There is a county li- 
cense of 60 cents in addition to the fed- 
eral license. A guide costs about $5 or 
$6 a day, and the prevailing rate for 
board is around $12 a week. Another ex- 
cellent place for ducks is Sneads Ferry. 
Pintails, black ducks, mallards, black- 
heads, canvasbacks, etc., are all to be 
found in good numbers. H. V. Grant, 
of that place, is a good guide and has a 
private shooting place of his own, con- 
taining about 1,600 acres. A thick growth 
of wild rice, duck potatoes, and other 
duck food on this place brings in the 
ducks. Grant charges $3 a day for his 
services if you don’t get the bag limit, 
$5 if you do.—Frank A. Montgomery, Jr. 


Pennsylvania Deer 


During the deer shooting season in 
Pennsylvania, it is usually pretty cold 
and there is likely to be a lot of snow. 
I would recommend that-a person get 
board and room instead of trying to 
camp out, for it may go as low as 20 
degrees below zero. There is a lot of 
good deer territory in the state and it is 
advisable to go in a day or two before 
the season opens to locate some cross- 
ings to watch for the first day. The first 
day is worth any two days the rest of 
the season, in my opinion, although 
many deer are killed right up through 
the last day. I recommend Forest Coun- 
ty, about 6 miles north of Tionesta. Drive 
to Franklin, Oil City, Pleasantville, and 
Neiltown. At Neiltown inquire the road 
for White Church, which is a good ter- 
ritory. Hunt near the top of the ridges, 
going slowly and you'll get some shoot- 
ing. When you have hunted this terri- 
tory and tell about the number of deer 
you have seen, people will find it hard 
to believe you.—Clinton G. Myers. 


Bass Fishing in Florida 


At DeLand you'll find about as good 
bass fishing as anywhere in Florida. 
Take the main highway down the east 
coast to Orlando. DeLand is a short 
distance south and west of this point. 
Here you can fish the St. Johns River. 
The weather is usually warm enough 


pintails, 


in December, for bass do not often bite 
during a cold spell. For lures, use ordi- 
nary bass plugs. The red-and-white be- 


ing perhaps the best. Bucktails with 
spinners also are used. At this time of 
the year it is best to fish deep. On an 


exceptionally good day, the bass may 
be taken near the surface with regular 
bass flies. The fish run up to 14 Ib. and 
even larger. Accommodations may be 
found at a minimum cost. There is no 
closed season on bass. Minimum legal 
size is 12 in., with daily limit of 12 black 
bass for each of the two species—large- 
mouth and small-mouth. Non-resident 
license fees are $10.50, but there are lo- 
cal exceptions.—Harry Gates 


Southern Sea Fishing 


3radleys, Dafuskie, and Bluffton in 
South Carolina are good centers for sea 
fishing in South Carolina, and in Geor- 
gia, in the vicinity of Savannah the 
Savannah River jetties, Gayners Bank, 
Ossabaw Sound, and Black Fish Banks 
are good. Between Savannah and Bruns- 
wick I can recommend Yellow Bluff and 
Shellman Bluff. Among the fish to be 
caught at these places are weakfish, bass 
both sea and striped, sheepshead, drum, 
croaker, bluefish, mackerel, whiting, etc. 
Small boats rent for $1 a day. Boats for 
ocean fishing bring from $5 up. Motor- 
boats may be rented at reasonable prices. 
Black Fish Banks can be reached only 
on Sundays with special parties on large 
boats, the cost being about $3 a person. 
When in Savannah, call upon J. M. 
Stubbs at the Stubbs Hardware Co., 121 
West Congress St., who can give you in- 
formation about the fishing and prob- 
ably about good boarding places. He can 
also arrange for a strictly private place 
on one of the many islands. I recom- 
mend that a trip should be so arranged 
as to come within the period of five days 
after the new or full moon for the besi 
results.—E. HE. Roberts. 





Good Quail Shooting 

There is good quail shooting in most 
of the eastern and central counties of 
North Carolina. A letter to Larry E 
Warrington, District Game Warden, New 
Bern, N. C., or Fred D. Williams, District 
Game Warden, Fayetteville, N. C., with 
stamped addressed envelope enclosed, 
will bring you detailed information. In 
the western part of the state, J. A. Brad- 
shaw, District Game Warden, Asheville, 
N. C., can give you assistance. This sec- 
tion is mountainous. For the Piedmont 
section W. C. Lisk of Richfield, N. C., 
is District Game Warden. In this terri- 
tory there is also good quail hunting. 
License fee for non-residents is $10.10, 
and covers all counties for game except 
Currituck, Dare, and Hyde, where spe- 
cial county licenses are required for 
waterfowl. In November and December, 
you may expect fine weather. In early 
November, th2 weather is usually ideal, 
with temperatures rarely going below 
the freezing mark in most sections. Lat- 
er there is sometimes cold rain and pos- 
sibly some snow. It is well to go early 
in the open season when the weather and 
hunting will both be at their best.— 
I. 8. Jordan. 
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BIG GAME HUNTERS 


Compane there 
Plentiful Big Game 
Ideal Warm Climate 
The Last Frontier 
Surprising 
Low Costs 


in ARE ZON 
OLD MEXICO 


Hunt in Arizona or Old Mexico. No difficulty 
in crossing line. Generous seasons in Mexico for 
intelope, lion, deer, bear, birds, wild hogs—seasons 
observed in Arizona. Modern hotels, apartments, 
camps, stores—sporty golf course, good theatres, 
Bring your family for a grand 
visit in this dry, warm, winter climate. Here are 
countless scenic wonders—romance and intrigue of 
the Old West—prehistoric ruins—guest ranches, 
large cattle ranches—pine trees or colorful desert. 
Douglas is on Highway 80 (Broadway of America), 
Southern Pacific Lines and American Airways 
(ALA Airport). The Climate Club is a non-profit 
civic group—complete information on reliable 
guides, outfits and any other detail gladly given, no 
bligation. Enjoy real big game hunting and a su- 
perb winter vacation at the same time! 


excellent schools. 






13 Border Street, Douglas, Arizona 
Please send me descriptive literature 
NAME 
ADDRESS 

















Join This Exclusive Hunting Club 
Where Wild Game is Plentiful 


HUNT in the Wilds of 
OLD MEXICO 


Vast numbers of deer, antelope, bear, 
lion, wild hogs, wild cats, and fowl—as 
well as good fishing in the heart of the 
most primitive parts of the Sierra 
Madre Mountains in Mexico. 

The Sierra Madre Club A.C. has a 
lodge and cottages with all conven- 
iences for its members, as well as guides 
and equipment. Join this exclusive club 
now... and enjoy the finest hunting, 
fishing, and real vacation you ever had 
in all your life! 


Write for full details 
SIERRA MADRE CLUB A. C. 
507 Calle Aldama 


CHIHUAHUA MEXICO 











‘When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outpoor Lire 
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MEXICO 
Fish 


Marlin - Sailfish - Tuna- Totuava-Gallo-Dolphin 
and many tropical fish in one y to one 
month trips on completely equipped off-shore 
cruiser operating from Guaymas where ex- 
cellent Hotel accommodations and train service 
are available. Bring the ladies, they will be 
comfortable in the new magnificent Playa del 


Cortés Hotel. 
Hunt 


Certain game with some real trophies 
ONE WHO KNOWS AND CAN 
PRODUCE 


Write quick for reservations this winter to 


Kelly Simmons—P. O. Box 15 
Empaime, Sonora. MEXICO. 
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Year-Around Trout Breeding 


determine to supply an even larger trout 
population to that great outdoor play- 
ground, the Big Horn Mountains. 

Ten Sleep Creek is one of the largest 


HE number of trout streams cannot 

be increased. But the productivity 

of those we have can be raised, and 

in that lies our hope for better fish- 
ing. Neither the planting of trout nor 
trout fishing can be entirely satisfactory 
unless there is a real trout stream to 
plant and to fish. The stream may be 
naturally suited to trout, or it may be 
made over and so improved by man. 
There are few streams which cannot be 
made to produce more and larger trout 
under proper management. Too often it 
is assumed that a good flow of pure cold 
water is all that is necessary for a trout 
stream. While that may be so for a 
hatchery or rearing pond, more is needed 
to make a good fishing stream. Trout 
cannot prosper without sparkling rip- 
ples, deep pools, waterfalls, rocks, logs, 
dams, overhanging banks, swirls, and 
eddies, formed by swift water encircling 
bowlders and rounding bends. 

I once visited a much-advertised big 
spring which formed about two miles of 
trout stream, and was stocked each week 
with from 30 to 40 adult trout, ranging 
from 10 in. to 14 in. each, by an adjacent 
hatchery. These tame, liver-fed trout 
were quickly caught out by hordes of 
anglers using liver for bait. The sort of 
“sportsman” who will shoot at a sitting 
grouse may Call this sport, but many of 
us will have another definition. That 
stream had infinite possibilities. Had 
those in authority given a little effort to 
stream improvement they would have 
found that only a fraction of the expen- 
sive hatchery operations would have 
been necessary. Given the proper sur- 
roundings fingerling trout could have 


protected themselves from their enemies, 
and legal-sized fish would have developed 
naturally in the stream instead of being 
delivered over the counter like so many 
pounds of meat. Then anglers would 
have had real trout fishing—with flies. 

Because of stream improvement, West- 
ern trout planting is more successful 
than much of that in the East. Many 
tourists find it hard to believe that the 
excellent fishing in the West is the re- 
sult of planting and conservation rather 
than natural and favorable conditions. 
My favorite stream borders a well-trav- 
eled highway for miles. Yet, because this 
clear stream is unspoiled by civilization, 
the Washakie County Rod and Gun Club 
of Worland, Wyo., in codperation with 
the state officials, is able to keep a gen- 
erous supply of trout in these waters all 
the time. This, too, despite a long open 
season extending from April 1 to No- 
vember 1. Each year these sportsmen 






















of the streams that tumble down the 
western slope of the Big Horns. In its 
lower canyon there is a large spring of 
warm water. Ordinarily this would hold 
no interest for trout conservationists, 
but Forest Ranger Herb Post, Game 
Warden Bob Frison, and others observed 
an abundance of fresh-water shrimp in 
the rank growth of water cress. Even 
more important, they noticed that both 
water cress and shrimp thrived all win- 
ter long. With plenty of Wyoming sun- 
shine, why couldn’t such a rearing pond 
produce a crop of fingerlings twice a 
year instead of the usual once? Plenty 
of fresh-water shrimp is about all a 
young trout asks for in the way of food. 

This idea so captivated the sportsmen 
of Worland and Ten Sleep that they got 











TROUT FROM THE BREEDING 
POND TO ANGLER'S NET 


Predators are kept away from the 
lower pool, left, by a high wire 
fence. In the oval is one of the 
head gates built to create the 
pools. Above, one of the trout 
which started life in the ponds 
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More Ducks Come 





Wild 
Rabbits 


JACKS AND 
COTTONTAILS 


| 


Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
coursing. Place cottontail orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall and winter months; can 

nish Jacks at all times except in summer when the 





f 
weather is hot MY PRICES WILL INTEREST YOU. 
ival guaranteed. Every customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 





















or GIANT WILD RICE 


WILD CELERY, NAIAS, MUSKGRASS. 
Also provide exeellent fish food and cover. 
Plant Terrell’s sure-growing foods NOW. 39 
years’ success. Describe your place. We'll 
make suggestions and send you booklet FREE! 


TERRELL’S BA Block 











Oshkosh, Wis. 
PHEASANTS—QUAIL—DUCKS—GEESE 
BANTAMS—GUINEA FOWL—WILD TURKEY 
Ringnecks, Golden, Silver, Lady Amherst 
Melanistic Mutants—Pure Mongolians 
BOB WHITE QUAIL—WILD CANADA GEESE 
Wild Mallard and English Call Ducks 
White Guinea—North American Wild Turkey 
White Japanese Silkie Bantams 
REGISTERED Airedale Terriers 
FRANK W. FULLER—BOX 707— SALISBURY, N. C. 
501 Heilig Ave., Member N. A. G. B. A. 


1000 Ringneck Pheasants 


Sound, first class and field reared. 
Also native bob white quail, 








Wisconsin deer, etc. 


KENDALL BROS. GuILForD, N. C. 
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Build Your Own 
Cabins, Lodges, 
and Bungalows 


Brand new book just off the press. Complete 
plans for beginners. Step-by-step instructions, 
designs for cabins, lodges, tourist homes, way- 
side stands, bungalows. Every problem of lo- 
cation, drainage, water supply. How to cut 
and erect structure. All about floors, roofs, 
windows, doors. How to do whole job from 
foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. How to estimate costs be- 
fore you start, what lumber to use, etc. Rev- 
elation in simplicity. Prepared by experts for 
Outdoor Life readers—as genuine as such a 
book can be made. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. No money re- 
quired with order unless you prefer. Just send 
coupon and pay postman $2.00 plus few cents 
postage when book arrives. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. If, after examining this man- 
ual, you are not completely satisfied, return it 
and we guarantee to promptly refund your 
money ! 
a 


OUTDOOR LIFE, pert. 125 
353 FOURTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Send me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS.’ I will pay postman $2.00 plus a 
few cents postage when the book arrives. If dissatisfied 
u guarantee to refund my money if I send the book 
k within ten days. (If you prefer to pay now send 
2.00 with order) 
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|The use of a 





,; together and used shovels, picks, and 
even their bare hands to construct two| 
head gates for rearing ponds. Through | 
membership fees and donations, the total 
cost of approximately $70 was raised. 
team and truck was do- 
nated. A sturdy woven fence encloses 


|the lower pool where the water cress 
| might be destroyed by intruders if it 


were not so protected. 

One year’s operation of this project | 
proved that the upper pool, where the 
warm spring was located, was not a suc- 
cess. The water cooled and became 
somewhat aérated in going to the lower 
pool. In the latter, the trout thrived 
wonderfully—during both the winter 
and summer. 

Could that warm upper pool be so im- 
proved that it could do its share in in- 
creasing the productivity of the stream? 
At a meeting last March it was proposed | 
that 150 ft. of 6-in. pipe be laid to carry 
water from Leigh Creek—a small tribu- 
tary of Ten Sleep Creek—to the upper 
pool. In summer, the flow of ice-cold 
water would counteract the warm flow 
from the spring. In winter, the flow 
could be cut down to insure the proper 
temperature for full activity of this nat- 
ural cress-shrimp food factory. A crew} 
of 20 men and boys enjoyed two full days 
of digging a deep trench, laying pipe, 
and building dams. The plan succeeded, 
and the once warm pool doubled our 
yield of excellent, sport-yielding trout 
available for the fisherman. 





F WE attempted to supply our stream | 

with fish by raising and liberating 10- 
in. and 12-in. trout, we would find it an| 
impossible task, even with our excellent 
natural stream. As it is, our rearing 
ponds are essentially a part of the 
stream itself. When the trout are finger- | 
ling size, we open the flood gate and let 
them out into the main stream, less than 
50 yd. below. 

This stream improvement, fish and 
game authorities say, has resulted in one 
of the most nearly ideal set-ups in the 
United States. Approximately 12,000 fin- 
gerlings are taken from the retaining 
pools each spring and fall. A number of 
plantings have been made in other 
streams from these ponds, but the rapid 
increase in the number of legal oversize 
trout in Ten Sleep Creek has been in- 
creasingly noticeable during the last two 
years. 

Our streams are practically as nature 
made them. Any changes made have 
been constructive, such as rock dams to | 
increase the size of the pools. Due to the | 
snow fields high in the mountains, there 
is no worry about low water in midsum- 
mer. Fishing is good and, though most 
of our streams are heavily fished, it is 
likely to stay good. Citizens who, a few 
years ago, were discouraged, deplored 
the fished-out condition of our streams, 
and talked largely of the fishing that 
used to be, now join in with the trout- 
planting movement, and remark on the 
comeback the streams have made in re- 
cent years. 

Wise sportsmen of today realize that 
we don’t want the conditions of 20 years | 
ago. They couldn’t last long if we had | 
them. We must establish a vastly better | 

| 





condition, which means not only densely | 
populated trout streams, but the proper | 
facilities to keep up the stock. The fel-| 
low who wades his favorite trout stream 
expecting to find large numbers of the 
trout family at home, with their feet un-| 


| der the table, must see to it that Mr. and | 


Mrs. Trout do not practice birth control, 

and also that the table and the home are 

there as well, and are constantly being 

improved by conservationist-sportsmen. 
R. A. McInturff. 


Raise Game Birds 


for Pleasure or Profit 


Beautiful pheasants, quail and 
other game birds can now be 
raised as easily as poultry and at 
small expense. You can get full 
instructions on how to do it, also 
valuable information on control of 
enemies, waterfowl refuges, water- 
fowl food plants, and how to make 
game birds pay. 


HERE IS HOW TO DO IT 


Attach $1.00 to this Ad. and mail it today to the 
address below and you will receive 6 booklets in 
addition to a six months subscription to GAME 

breeder & Sportsman, the publication devoted since 
1912 to more game and better shooting. THIS OFFER 
IS FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY SO ACT NOW! 


GAME BREEDER & SPORTSMAN 
201 E. 42 St. New York, N. Y. 















Insure Better Shooting 
by planting our »roven DUCK, PHEASANT, 
QUAIL and other game attractions. 






coumante LINE OF GAME BIRDSAiSO. 
WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
Box 71C12 , Wis. 




















BEAUTIFUL 
nes 


Gorgeo 
CHINESE Pr. $.00 .00 
MANDARIN DUCKS. 
Also 10,000 Aviary Birds, Canaries, 
Lovebirds, Finches, ete. Write for 
illustrated catalog. 


BIRD HAVEN, R.F.D. 1, RESEDA, CALIF. 














Natural aquatic food plants that 
will bring an of Wild 
Ducks to your ters. Plant 
WILD RICE, WILD CELERY 
AND SAGO PONDWEED 
SEEDS, ete. Guaranteed to 
grow. Write for free planting advice 
and free booklet, also low prices. Many 
years of experience, 

WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331- 8 Oshkosh, Wisc. 


BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional value. Prices 
consistent with quality. Eyed eggs in 
season. Trout for table use. Thirty 
years of successful propagation. 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Cresco, Pa. 



























We pay up to $5.00 per dozen for “‘Nu- 
fond Giants’’. Breeder lays 10,090 eggs 
yearly. Backyard ponds start you. Any 
sate suitable. Write for FREE FROG 
BOOK today 
American Frog Canning Co. 
World's Largest Frog Market) 
Gept: 180-X. New Orleans, La. 


‘Q@RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


ag ty Pur You +4 ie Teuen wr wir Wan. 
KETS EVERYWHERE. Large illustrated 
book and catalog, also copy of the 
AMERICAN RABBIT FARMER 
and monthly market bulletin show- 
ing names of buyers in_ various 
parts of America who continuously 
buy all rabbits offered them. All 
for 10 cents. Address 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 109 Main Street, new City, w.v. 

















CUT ME OUT 


Cut me out, paste me on a postcard and mail to 
Outdoor Life, Desk 125, 353 Fourth Ave.. New 
York. N. Y. U'll bring you complete supplies and in- 
structions on how to make easily several dollars a 
week in your spare time. 


Northern Bob-White Quaii—— 
ingneck & Melanistic Pheasants 


Hardy field reared birds, guaranteed in 
every particular. Write now for prices. We 
solicit inquiries and answer promptly. 
HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 























SUMMONING THE MONARCH OF THE NORTHERN WILDS 
e An artist with the birch-bark, a New 


Brunswick guide sounds the weird call that 


lures a bull moose out of hiding. On page 18 


there's an amusing yarn about a moose hunt 
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The author with four of 
his ‘coon dogs, Only natu- 
ral "tree dogs" can be 
trained for usefulness 
in this type of hunting i<® 


HUNTER’S moon riding ina 
A cloudless sky, the rustling 

of dead leaves blown by the 
breeze and scuffied under foot, the 
play of light and shadow in the 
leafless woods, corn shocks dotting 
the harvested fields like Indian te- 
pees, the tingle of frost in the air, 
in the distance the baying of a dog 
running a trail, then the dog “bark- 


ing tree’’—’coon hunting, the typical American sport! 
Not so very long ago ’coon hunting was not a sport but 
a business. Men depended upon it for a living. The pelts 
furnished clothing, caps, and money; the meat was food. 
But, as the frontier went west, ’coon hunting fell upon evil 


days. It became, to a large extent, 
less, the hoodlums, and the owners 
Other game was so abundant and 
sportsmen wasted their time on 


difference today! Sportsmen have found that, for excite- 
ment, healthful exercise, and real fun, ’coon hunting has a 
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YOULL FIND ALL THE DASH 
AND ALLURE OF THE SPORT 
ITSELF IN THIS COLORFUL 


TALE OF STIRRING HUNTS 


By Leon F. Whitney 


the pastime of the shift- 
of the pot-licker hounds. 
meat so cheap that few 
the ring-tails. What a 





for the dogs to catch. 






From the tree crotch, two fiery beads reflect the 
rays of your flash light. You've got your ‘coon 


place all its own, and one quite un- 
like that of any other sport. Once 
you try it, it gets you, and its fas- 
cination never fades. The typical 
American sport? Yes, for it is fol- 
lowed in every state in the union. 
Here is game, here is sport more 
accessible to the city man than he 
realizes. When visitors look over 
the collection of skins I have in my 
home they are amazed when told 
where some of them were taken. 
Here is one that came from a ’coon 
I took in the center of the Yale 
golf course, on the outskirts of 
New Haven, Conn. There is another 
captured within a mile and a half 
of the New Haven city hall. The 
most I ever took in one season was 
forty-five in 1929, but that was a 
boom year for everything! 
Raccoons are often plentiful in 
places where one least expects 
them. They hold their own, and in 
some places even increase, because 
there are always some too clever 


There are inviolate ledges into which 
they can crawl, swamps, inaccessible to dogs, where they can 
live and to which they can flee. Then there are always lakes, 
rivers, and brooks for them to take to. With helpful legisla- 
tion, the sun of the ‘coon tribe is in no danger of setting. 

Laws protecting the raccoon are rather new and in many 
cases inadequate. At a legislative hearing several years ago 
in Hartford, Conn., I pointed out that the ’coon mated in 
January and February, so the closing date of the season was 
brought forward to January 1. This is doing much to protect 
this interesting animal and permit its increase. Some other 
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The dogs bark wildly, a flash light picks out the target, 
and the gun speaks. At right, trophies of a night's hunt 


states are now following this commendable example. 

All the ’coon asks is a chance. Though hard hunted, 
both for sport and its fur, it is, so authorities say, 
becoming frequent in districts throughout its range ; 
where it once was unknown. Thus, fortunately for us (? ; 
sportsmen, opportunities for ‘coon hunting are in- a4 
creasing. Bag limits and shorter seasons help the “h. ‘ 
sport, and also put a premium on a good ’coon dog. 

There are wide differences in ‘coon dogs which be- = 
come clearly apparent to one who knows these dogs ” 
and hunts with them much. It was from hunting 
‘coons that I first noticed that there is a definite pro- 
pensity in dogs to bay on the trail, and this led to 
my study of the inheritance of this tendency, which 
is said to have established the first definite proof, un- 
der controlled conditions, of the inheritance of mental 
aptitudes. Observation of the marked differences in 
the willingness in dogs to enter the water started my 
experiments along that line. Some dogs hunt with 
their noses always to the ground; others with their 
heads up, as a bird dog hunts birds. Give me the dog 
that hunts with head up, for he follows the air drifts, 
and gets ’coons which other dogs do not know are in 
the woods. This, too, suggested another study in in- 
heritance of mental aptitudes. 


NE of the toughest and best ’coon dogs I ever 

owned was Big Blue, a dog that could count. He 
would never quit. Once we were hunting near Fairlee, 
Vt., and had been hard at it from 8 o’clock in the eve- 
ning until 2 o’clock in the morning. Now we were 
headed for home in our car, but we let Big Blue fol- 
low his inclinations and hunt along the way. He ran 
in front of the car, tail up and rippling, supremely 
happy. Eighteen miles an hour, the speedometer said, 
but the dog took it and liked it. Suddenly he did one 
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of his famous hand stands, so abruptly that he 
went clear over. We drove to the side of the road 
and parked. Blue took a few steps to the left, a 
quick turn to the right, and then disappeared up 
the hillside with all the music in his soul turned on 
full. What melody! We’d hunted until we were 
tired, Blue had traveled thirty miles ahead of the 
car, but who thought of being weary now that 
something men and dog both wanted was hap- 
pening ? 


ITH flash lights, shotgun, revolver, climbers, 

ax, and a lot of puffing we two men rushed up 
the hill after that enthusiastic dog. The chase ended 
near the top of the hill. There stood Blue, his front 
feet against a tree, “chopping it off” as though the 
night were still young. He was barking in a differ- 
ent tone of voice from that he had run with, and 
the barks were as regular as the ticking of a 
watch. As we staggered up he wagged his tail in 
welcome, and turned on a little more of his in- 
credible lung power. 

“See anything?’ I asked Berne, who was now 
“shining” his flash light up the tree. 

“Kind o’ think I do,” was his answer. “Come 
over here. I can’t shine an eye but I can see a 
suspicious-looking clump. Maybe it’s just a bunch 
of oak leaves, but it looks good.” 

“Take a shot at it anyway,” I ad- 
vised. 

He stepped back while I held the light 
over his shoulder from behind. The gun 
spoke once, twice, and down came Reu- 
ben Ring-tail himself. It seemed that 
Blue had him back of the shoulder 
almost before the ’coon had hit the 
ground. It was all over in fifteen 
seconds. 

“Look out!” yelled Berne. 

As I ducked, another 
’coon hit me a glancing 
blow on the forehead, and 
I sat down emphatically 
and immediately. One of 
the bullets had struck him. 
He had hung on as long 
as he could and then 
dropped. Blue gave him a 
good shaking and we pre- 
pared to leave for home. 
But that didn’t suit Blue. 
Instead of frolicking around 
us, aS was his habit, he 


Trailing with his head up, the 
way the finest ‘coon dogs hunt 
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ran to the tree and began to bark as vigorously as at first. 
There was decision in his voice. 

“Doesn’t the darned fool know that we’ve got the ’coons 
out of that tree?’’ we asked each other. The two dead 
‘coons were filling the air with their scent, and we were sure 
the dog was mistaken. But that dog had never lied to me 
and we took him at his word. 

We flashed our lights all over that tree and saw nothing 
suspicious. I petted Blue and told him he was wasting his 
time, but he contradicted me and I decided to take a closer 
look. We chopped a small tree and leaned it against the 
great oak. This I climbed until I was in the lower branches 
of the oak, thirty-five feet from the ground. I took the 
light from my belt and shined as I climbed, limb by limb. 
Soon I saw a mass of deeper black far out from the trunk. 
I turned out the light, with my nails scratched a little bark 
from the limb, then suddenly flashed the light again. Sure 
enough there was a pair of glowing eyes like baby moons, 
and a little shiver chased up and down my back. 


“"F’-HE dog knew more than we did,” I yelled. “Here she is, 
and a big one, too!” 

It was then we came to know that Blue could count. How 
otherwise did he know that three ’coons had gone up that 
tree, and only two had come down? 

What makes a good ’coon dog? Why are the good ones 
so expensive, often bringing prices up to $1,000, and why 
are they so hard to find? Field-trial dogs are plentiful, but 
the skilled workers that bring home the ring-tails are 
scarce. 

A good ’coon dog must be a natural “‘tree’’ dog. That is 
his badge of honor, his distinguishing mark. Hounds that 
will run game are common enough, but those that take to 
treeing are in the ’coon-dog 400. Even as a pup, the natural 
tree dog will have the family cat up a tree most of the time, 
and will tree squirrels in the daytime. I have owned many 
natural tree dogs that have been trained to run foxes, and 
seen them give up the chase to tree squirrels or stray house 
cats. The natural mental aptitude of treeing is not so rare, 
but it is much less common than the disposition to run after 
any trail, which most hounds will do. 

After that, the good ’coon dog must be a sticker at the 
tree. There’s a lot of difference between treeing and stay- 
ing at the tree. I have known dogs to bark at the 
foot of one tree for twenty-four hours at a stretch. 
I have often lost my dogs on a windy night and 
faintly heard them “barking tree,’’ but could not 
tell in what direction they were. Perhaps I 
would find them five or six hours later, still at it. 
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The ‘coon's pelt, 
coveted, 
is less 
than the fun. In 


is about to leap 


The instant the 
‘coon comes down 
the dogs pounce 
Here is 
where the right 
training counts 





The good ’coon dog, too, must be a killer. He must have 
grit, tempered with sagacity. He should not rush rashly at a 
‘coon to kill it, for if he does he will be tangled up in a lot of 
trouble—something like barbed wire and razor blades, ap- 
plied rapidly and with force. The dog must parry for a hold 
and, when he gets the right kind, hang on. Often dogs are 
exhibited with badly slashed ears. This is sometimes done by 
unscrupulous dealers to give the dogs a competent and ex- 
perienced look, appealing to unwary buyers. But after own- 
ing over a hundred ’coon dogs I feel sure that nearly all such 
injuries have been received in dog fights and not from ’coons. 

Among my own dogs, with which I have taken several 
hundred ’coons, I doubt if there was among them all enough 
flesh missing to cover a fifty-cent piece. Perhaps this is be- 
cause I dislike cruelty and protect my dogs. I nearly always 
do the climbing myself, and shoot the ’coon through the brain. 
There is in my mind a grave doubt that a ’coon and dog 
fighting suffer any pain anyway, that what there is comes 
after the fight. 

Another quality a good ’coon dog should possess is that he 
must hunt nothing but ’coon. That is the qualification most 
frequently found lacking in field-trial dogs. It causes more 
heartaches to ’coon-dog owners than anything else. One year 
I was willing to pay as much as $150 for a dog that would 
hunt nothing but ’coon. So I found a spot where deer yarded, 
































and another where there were 
three separate fox dens. There I 
tried dogs from all over the 
Middle West and South until I 
had, by the middle of the season, 
tested ten, and all went back to 
the shippers. Not one was deer- 
proof and few were fox-proof. 
Then I got desperate. 

I challenged one man to ship 
me a guaranteed dog, he to pay 
return express charges if the dog 
was unsatisfactory. The dog came—a thin, scrawny, 
and half-starved thing. I fed him well and let him 
rest for two days. Then, as he seemed to take a 
fancy to me, I took a chance and turned him loose 
in the deer country. He left us and was gone for 
half an hour. I began to think I was out of pocket 
the price of one ’coon dog when we heard him bay- 
ing. He came directly toward us and I stood up, 
took a deep breath and prepared to yell at him in 
the certainty that he was running a deer. When he 
got within fifty yards a ’coon rushed by, not ten 
feet away. The dog had him treed not fifty feet 
from us. I kept that dog and he became famous. 
When he died I had letters (Continued on page 64) 
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After we had shot five birds in a covey, Bob started after a single the dog had spotted in the brush 


ONE QUAIL TO GO 


ee ALLING that guy Mister from 

now until next season,” said 

Earl, jerking his thumb to- 

ward Bob Wells, “would be 
poison in my system. Mr. Wells! It 
would be castor oil to my sensitive 
taste. No, sir. Mr. Wells it may be for 
today, but tomorrow, and forever after, 
it’s Bob who will be doing the mistering. 
And,” he added, turning to Bob, “you'll 
be building my fires, too, Bob.” 

“The name is Mr. Wells,” Bob cor- 
rected. 

“Well, Mr. Wells or plain Bob, you'll 
be building my fires.” 

With that, each set to oiling his gun 
for the iast day of the quail-shooting 
season and the end of the current Wells- 
Hunter feud, which was religiously re- 
newed every fall. The stake in the con- 
test, as you may have guessed, was that 
the man bagging the fewer birds had 
to prefix the honorary title to the name 
of the luckier gunner when addressing 
him during the succeeding year. 

My own spot in the contest was pretty 
serious. Here was I, a man of only 
fair ability with a shotgun, sandwiched 
in between a pair of deadly earnest 
crack shots. Not only would I get prac- 
tically nothing to shoot at with that 
pair cracking down on every quail that 
got up, but I was, by the common con- 
sent of Bob and Earl, the umpire. When 
both men opened up on a fleeting quail, 
it was my unsympathetic job to decide 
whose load of shot had got to the bird 
first. By comparison, calling an offside 
on a husky crew of college football 
players takes no courage at all. 
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An innocent bystander in a 
hunting feud between two 
crack wing shots brings 
the strife to a decisive 


and rib-tickling finish 


By H. G. STILWELL, JR. 


Earl had taken Bob neatly into camp 
on the first day of our trip. But the 
next day Bob got his revenge, and he 
even made Earl get up and build the fire 
and bring coffee to him in bed. 

We were hunting down at the south- 
ern tip of Texas, just north of the lower 
Rio Grande valley at Brownsville. It 
was in the middle of January, still the 
weather was so-warm the heat troubled 
the dogs. 

“Gentlemen,”’ I said, as old Smokey 
and General hit the ground and started 
off on a lope toward the nearest clump 
of mesquite, “I guess you know the 
rules.” 

“You bet I do,” said Bob. “Shoot ’em 
out from under him.”’ 

“After they’re dead,”’ said Earl. 

“All shoot on coveys. I shoot first on 


everything else,” I suggested. But they 
objected. They had their own rules and, 
in spite of a lot of argument, stuck to 
them. 

Old Smokey was trotting along over 
that mesquite grass, all steamed up by a 
day that should have been about right 
for flushing bobwhites. General, a dog 
with a really wonderful nose and fine 
hunting sense, was ranging from side 
to side, covering about three times as 
much ground as Smokey. Earl, who 
owned both dogs and held them in about 
the same regard as the average man 
does his mother, father, and children 
put together, always said Smokey 
hunted with his nose, General with his 
nose and feet. 

General came to a mesquite thicket 
and we lost him for a time. We passed 
the thicket and were rambling on after 
General when Bob sang out, “Game!”’ 
Old Smokey was standing a covey back 
behind us. We advanced slowly on an 
even front. 

“Look at those dogs,” Earl said proud- 
ly, as General froze on the point, back- 
ing Smokey. “That sight’s worth ten 
dollars.” Then after a pause he added, 
“Take your time, men. I trained those 
dogs. You could sit down and eat your 
lunch while those dogs—”’ 

“Will you please shut up?” snapped 
Bob, who didn’t like conversation with 
his hunting. 

The quail came buzzjng out of there 
like a storm of rockets and the sky was 
full of shots before I got a line on any- 
thing. When I did single out a bird I 
shot into the empty breeze, for some- 
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body had shot him right out from under 
me. With the second barrel I managed 
to wing one away out at the edge of 
the thicket, just as he was going over a 
tree. I knew we would never find him. 

“Down they come,” sang out Earl. 
“Two birds, which puts me one up on 
Mr. Wells.” 

“Wait until those dogs get through 
finding birds,” said Bob. 


MOKEY brought in a plump male 

bird and dropped it at Earl’s feet. 

“I’m watching that dog,” said Bob. 
“What do you do? Train him to bring 
everything to you?” 

Then General found one, and Earl and 
Smokey, working together around the 
edge of the thicket, brought out an- 
other one. We brought five birds out 
of that thicket, and, since I shot only 
one and Earl two, Bob was bound to 
have two. He claimed the first inning 
on account of a tie. 

Then we started out on singles. That’s 
where old Smokey was a jewel. He must 
have spotted those singles when the 
covey flushed, for he had one within a 
minute. We advanced. 

“Your bird, Mr. Wells,” said Earl, but 
30b had to be fast to get that quail. 
Smokey spotted him between two 
clumps of brush. It looked as if the 
bobwhite would disappear behind one 
of them in a flash. But he didn’t. 

That’s one thing that helps make the 
bobwhite the king game bird of the 
South. You never have any idea what 
he is going to do. This particular bird 
came tearing out right toward us, over 
30b’s head. Bob missed clean at about 
fifteen feet. Then I banged away as the 
quail was directly overhead, and Earl, 
who was taking more time, dropped 
him as he sped away. 

“Wiped the old man’s eye just as 
clean as a whistle,” he said. Then he 
chuckled in that low way of his which 
makes Bob get red around the ears and 
pull harder and harder on the trigger. 

“You ought to take more time, Bob,” 
he continued, in a thoughtful tone. 


Several times during the hunt we counted 
the bag, The score was always about even 


The next shot also was Earl’s, 
and he got the bird. He was two 
birds up when we finally gave up 
the remaining singles in that cov- 
ey. The brush the other birds had 
entered was so thick we couldn’t 
shoot in it. In fact, we could hard- 
ly crawl through it. 

The crowing that Earl did over 
that eye-wiping was something 
amazing. When I saw how it was 
affecting Bob I felt sorry for him. 
It was a great relief to me about 
a half hour later to see the dogs 
on point again. We would have 
some more shooting, and Bob 
would have a chance to even his 
score with Earl. 

Both were overanxious now. 
When the covey got up, they 
banged away even though a tree 
stood almost directly between us 
and the birds. The dogs had 
scented the birds some distance 
off because of the breeze, and the 
quail weren’t exactly where we 
figured them to be. Still Earl and 
Bob came out of the encounter 
with a bird apiece. 

After we had split up and circled the 
clump of bushes from which the birds 
had got up, a quail flushed right at 
Earl's feet and went tearing up through 
a little opening between the trees. Earl 
let it have both barrels and scored with 
the second. Still the bird kept going and 
settled in heavy grass a hundred yards 
away. While Bob kept on with his own 
hunting, I went over to see if I could 
help Earl find his cripple. 

Smokey eased up on the bird, started 
to point, then changed his mind and 
kept easing up a little closer. Sudden- 
ly the quail fluttered out of the grass, 
which was a good two feet high. He had 
just cleared it when old Smokey made 
a mighty leap and caught him right in 
midair. Earl and I just stared, and Bob, 
who had watched the whole incident, 
became sarcastic. 

“What kind of monkey business is 
that?” he asked. “You can’t hit ’em so 
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Doc, the cook, got breakfast for the two hunters 
before they took the field to defend their honor 


you're going to let your dog catch ’em 
alive, eh? Well, you don’t count that 
baby on me. No, sir!” 

With that he came storming over. 
Earl, determined to defend his claim 
to the bird, prepared for battle. 

“The bird was having a dying flutter,” 
said Earl. “It’s dead enough now.” 

“What bird wouldn’t be dead after a 
big hound chewed him up?” Bob ex- 
ploded. “No, sir. You don’t count that 
bird. One bird for you and one for your 
dog. That’s the count out of that covey 
so far.” 

It was up to me to smooth things out. 
I decided I might as well be quick and 
firm about it. 

“A bird for Mr. Hunter,” I said. Then 
I walked off after the dogs. Instead of 
blowing up as I had expected, Bob mere- 
ly grinned and went on after some sin- 
gles. There was not much hope of find- 
ing many, however, for they had gone 
toward the heavy brush. 

On a couple of later shots Bob got 
the breaks and evened the count at 
five birds. For a while after that the 
score seesawed, first with Earl a bird 
ahead, and then with Bob having the 
bulge. 


HE hunting was hard because we 

found most of the birds close to the 
trees. But that’s the kind of quail shoot- 
ing I like. In plain grassy country, a 
bobwhite, once you spot him, doesn’t 
have much chance. But, put him in his 
natural haunts, with trees and thickets 
to fly into, and you won’t take many 
out of each covey unless you are a 
mighty fine hunter with smart dogs. 

The contest between old Smokey and 
General was just about as keen as tnat 
between Bob and Earl. Smokey was a 
smart worker and beautiful to watch. 
He would come down on a covey just 
like an airplane settling on a field. We 
watched old Smokey trotting along at 
a fair clip, and then he eased off into a 
slow trot. 

“There are birds there, gentlemen,”’ 
said Earl, for Smokey seldom failed 
him. 

He didn’t (Continued on page 68) 
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Shooting the Chutes 


THE GRIPPING TALE OF A CURIOUS AND 


Silvertip, king of the northern wilds, 
is half a ton of vitality and courage 


By J. DALE GENTRY 


ADIknown, when Joe Hobbs and 

I set out from Beaver Mouth 

with two guides to chop our way 

to the Blackwater River, what 

lay ahead of me on a miniature Canadian 

ice field, I fear I should never have gone 
ahead with our bear-hunting plans. 

Joe, fortunately for himself, sprained 
an ankle a few days after we shoved 
off in a cedar canoe, and so was denied 
a part in an experience I never wish 
to repeat. 

We drifted down the Blackwater in- 
to the Columbia, and with the aid of an 
outboard motor steered a safe course 
during the next five days to Kinbasket 
Lake, where we set up a more or less 
permanent camp so Joe might rest his 
injured ankle. Meanwhile Leo Teanis, 
my Indian guide of forty years’ expe- 
rience hunting grizzlies and black bears 
in Canada, and I set forth on a seven- 
day excursion by foot into the higher 
country near by. 

From the shores of placid Kinbasket, 
Leo and I struck out for the highlands, 
armed only with my special .30/06 
Sedgley, equipped with a reverse bolt 
to accommodate my left hand. We took 
enough grub for a seven-day stay. 

For two and a half days we followed 
Middle River. The country there is so 
dense in spots as to be absolutely im- 
passable. On six occasions we felled 
trees over the raging stream to get 
across. We worked our way around 
heavy growths and plunged through 
snow banks and felt our way careful- 
ly, on chain-equipped boots across min- 
iature glaciers. Once we plowed three 
miles through slush, water, moss, and 
fallen logs before reaching a spot where 
we could get across the river. 

Grueling, heartbreaking work this, 
clambering up stiff grades to reach 
sunny slopes. But that’s grizzly-bear 
hunting in the North. The bears come 
out during May into the matted fields 
of lilies, which grow rapidly along the 
edge of the ice fields. There they dig 
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up the succulent bulbs which taste much 
like raw white potatoes. Since these 
bulbs are the bears’ only food at the 
end of a long winter, they draw many 
silvertips through the snow to the 
mountain-side fields. 

The area holds serious dangers, not 
so much from the bears themselves (al- 
though I had no wish to get caught be- 
tween a mother and her hungry cubs) 
as from the trip itself. One false step 
and you fall, sliding down the face of 
a glacier, break an arm or a leg, tum- 
ble down sheer walls into the angry 
waters of a mountain stream. Or, should 
you find yourself facing an infuriated 
or wounded bear, you can move only 
slowly through the devil’s-club and 
quaking aspen which abound in the 
highlands along the Columbia. There’s 
nothing left but to stand and wage a 
battle for your life. 

The river whose upstream course we 
were following was an angry torrent. 
It tore at the earth along the bottom 
of a ravinelike channel. Both banks 
dropped sheer a hundred feet to the 
river proper. 

Painful though our 
progress was while fol- 
lowing the general di- 
rection of the stream, 
we made sure we kept 
to the windward from 


My astonishment at the sight 
of the bear plunging down- 
ward froze me in my tracks. 
1 could see no chance of 
escaping him on that ice 


any of the slide areas. It was too far 
and too difficult to move on to other 
bear country if our scent caused any 
near-by grizzlies to take flight. Several 
times each day I tested the wind by 
grinding a small quantity of bark dust 
in my hand and dropping it into the 
air. Several times a slight movement 
of air caused us to back track and cir- 
cle, a heartbreaking procedure which 
wasted an hour or longer. Camp-fire 
smoke at night will send the grizzlies 
ambling into new territory if they get 
a whiff. 

Because of the difficulties at which I 
have hinted, we traveled light. We were 
never without our back packs, except 
for short periods of reconnaissance. We 
made camp in the evening, broke camp 
in the morning. This necessity for car- 
rying a pack virtually all the time was 
one of the most serious dangers. 

About 4 o’clock the third afternoon 
after leaving Kinbasket, we came to a 
deep ravine, running at right angles to 
the river. As we stood on the down- 
stream bank, I could see the ravine, 
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dropping precipi- 
tously a hundred feet 
into the river, from 
which it sloped 
steeply up for an 
eighth of a mile or 
so toward an open 
field of lilies. Snow 


4 was melting along 


its sides and in the 

trough, except for an 
eight-foot path of solid ice at the very 
bottom. 

Dangerous though it looked, the icy 
trail offered a short cut between the 
thick, matted growth on the mountain 
side. I gave no further thought to the 
possibility of slipping, placing full con- 
fidence in the chains on our shoes as 
we broke through the side and climbed 
down onto the slick slide. Slowly we 
picked our way up toward the open 
country. Leo moved on ahead for per- 
haps a hundred feet, making his way 
slowly to the upper edge whence he 
hoped to get a view of the upper coun- 
try without exposing ourselves to the 
curious gaze of hungry bears. 

We had plodded upward no more than 
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with a GRIZZLY 


UNEXPECTED BOUT WITH A WOUNDED KILLER 






the length of a city 
block when I sighted a 
huge silvertip, standing 
at the head of the ra- 
vine. He evidently had 
scented us, although he 
had not yet seen either 
of us. In my anxiety to 
get a specimen like him 
and without thought of possible conse- 
quences, I took quick aim and shot him. 
It apparently was a dead shot, for the 
grizzly pitched over onto the ice. But he 
did not stop. Because he didn’t, I had 
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the closest shave I have 
ever experienced. 

The bear neither jumped 
nor bounced. He slumped 
in his tracks, then started 
rolling and sliding—direct- 
ly down the ice toward 
me. How steep the ravine 
was I cannot say, except 
that it slid off toward the 
tumbling stream so rapidly that I had 
no chance to climb out of the way of 
the half-ton bear. My astonishment at 
the sight of the grizzly plunging down- 
ward froze me in my tracks. Affairs 
had turned so suddenly—-from compara- 
tive safety to seemingly certain death 

that I really had no time to think. 
When I did collect my thoughts and 
realized the difficulty of climbing the 
steep bank, covered with snow and ice, 
I could see no chance whatever of es- 
caping. 

Gathering speed with every foot it 
slid and rolled, the grizzly was upon 
me almost at once. His body struck my 
legs below the knees, and we were off 
in a cloud of ice dust. Not more than 
200 yards ahead the yawning ravine 
promised oblivion should we fly off and 
drop into the icy water. 

Although utterly helpless, I have a 
vague memory of clawing with all fin- 
gers in a vain effort to stop our head- 
long flight. One moment on top, the 
next instant under the bear, I kept try- 
ing to dig in. Then, miraculously, after 
a slide of 150 frantic feet, we separated. 
The bear sped on ahead and I soon 
slowed down (Continued on page 85) 


You can't move fast through the quaking aspen and devil's-club. When you find yourself 
facing an infuriated bear there's nothing to do but stand and wage a battle for your life 
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The ribbonlike trail down to good fishing. Bright Angel Creek 
may be seen emptying into the Colorado in the middle of picture 


ROUT a mile down? Impossible, 
iE say. Anglers don’t go down 

for trout; they go up, up into the 
high mountains where the altitude 
makes the water cold and the fish 
pugnacious. 

This observation may be true as a 
rule. This yarn, however, isn’t con- 
cerned with the rule, but with the ex- 
ception. That exception is the bright- 
hued depths of the Grand Canyon. Here, 
a mile below the timbered Arizona 
plateau, are found trout as big, as 
colorful, and as scrappy as any that 
ever darted through crystal waters on 
a mountain slope. 

A mile may not sound like a great 
distance. Horizontally, it isn’t. But 
vertically it’s something to view with 
awe. In the case of the Grand Canyon, 
this plumb-line mile takes you from 
the cool, tree-dotted brim down to 
desert. The terrifying descent of the 
narrow trails takes you through a 
dozen strata of rock formations, a trip 
which, geologically, carries you back to 
the beginning of earthly time. This de- 
scent may fascinate you with its beauty 
and color; it may make you a bit dizzy 
as you glimpse the silver thread of 
river far below. But you'll take it, if 
you want to find the sort of fishing 
you've never had except in your dreams. 
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You must get to 
the very bottom of 
this tremendous 
gorge, down to the 
river, rushing ice-cold 
through a desert that 
sizzles with heat as 
high as 120 degrees 
in the shade. . You 
need not be amazed 
at this paradox; Ari- 
zona is a land of 
paradoxes. 

In Tucson, for ex- 
ample, you can swim 
in outdoor pools in 
sight of snow-capped 
mountains. You can 
suffer frostbite in the 
morning and ten miles away, prickly 
heat in the afternoon. I'll admit, though, 
that the Grand Canyon trout are a lit- 
tle more paradoxical than most oddities 
Arizona offers. A cold-water stream, 
flowing through cactus, prickly pear, 
desert willow, mesquite, and other hot- 
country vegetation, is strange enough. 
The fact that such a desert stream 





FIGHTING 


TROUT 


MILE DOWN 


A desert stream is a strange place to seek 
rainbows and Loch Levens, yet these anglers 


found not only fish but nerve-tingling sport 


By 


JACK O'CONNOR 


should teem with large trout is almost 
incredible. In most of the Southwest, 
a trout stream below 7,000 feet is al- 
most unheard of, yet Bright Angel 
Creek is only 2,500 feet above sea level 

4,500 feet below the south rim of the 
canyon and more than a mile below 
the north rim. 

Both the cold water and the trout 
are easily explained. 

The source of Bright Angel Creek is 
the high, cold Kaibab plateau on the 
north rim. It rises in places to more 
than 9,000 feet and snow often lies on 
it more than twenty-five feet deep 
throughout the winter. There are no 
streams on the Kaibab. The water 
drains down great sink holes in the 
limestone, finally gushing out thousands 
of feet below in a series of cold brawl- 
ing springs. 

Roaring Spring, which is one of 
these, is the source of Bright Angel 
Creek, home of the biggest, gamest 
trout in Arizona. It boils out of the 
rocks with a roar that is audible on 
the north rim thousands of feet above. 
Its water is so cold it is almost im- 





One of the riffles of the rushing stream tempts the author's wife to try a cast 
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possible to drink it. Thence for ten 
miles it rushes through Bright Angel 
Canyon so fast it never has a chance 
to warm up. The fall of the stream is 
approximately 200 feet to the mile and 
in many places it is from twenty to 
thirty feet wide. 

In spite of the incongruous desert 
vegetation, Bright Angel Creek is one 
of the finest trout streams imaginable, 
white riffles, boiling rapids, deep, green 
pools where the big fellows lurk. A 
little below Phantom Ranch, the creek 
flows into the Colorado, father of West- 
ern rivers and digger of canyons. Its 
clear, cold waters are lost in the swirl- 
ing, muddy current of the treacherous 
larger stream. 

Fine trout stream though it is, Bright 
Angel Creek is relatively unknown and 
not overfished. Few of the thousands 
of sportsmen who visit the Canyon 
annually have even heard of its bat- 
tling rainbows and Loch Levens. If they 
had, they would stay to try their luck 
rather than travel on after inspecting 
the gorge from the rim. 


HESE mile-down trout are not for 

weaklings and the timorous. To get 
at them, the angler must drop down 
precipitous trails into ever-thickening 
heat. From the beginning of the Kaibab 
trail on the south rim, the journey 
takes two and a half hours on muleback. 
On foot it takes an hour longer. The 
trip from the north rim is shorter, but 
steeper. Mules and guides are obtain- 
able on either rim, and board and room 
at Phantom Ranch near the mouth of 
the creek are astonishingly cheap, con- 
sidering that every morsel of food eaten 
must be packed by mule into the canyon. 

Many hardy souls walk both ways. 
I have hiked in and out on both trails. 
In the summer of 1934, my wife and 
father-in-law hiked from the north rim 
to Bright Angel Creek, fished all day, 
and hiked out. I'll guarantee, however, 
that they’ll never do it again in one 
day. It is almost too much for human 
endurance. 

Until a few years ago, Bright Angel 
Creek was an ideal trout stream with 
no trout. The warm, muddy waters of 
the Colorado formed an insurmountable 
barrier to cold-water fish. Then, in 
1928, the National Park Service made 
its first planting of rainbows and Loch 
Levens. Rangers built a hatchery at 
Roaring Spring and, by 1931 when the 
stream was opened, the fishing was the 
best in Arizona. Food in the cold, swift 
water is plentiful, and the fish grow 
rapidly. The fishing has held up beauti- 
fully. Almost every day some one takes 
a trout longer than twenty inches, 
eighteen-inchers are common, and few 
under ten inches find their way into 

reels. 

If you plan a trip to the Canyon, re- 
member that, no matter how cool it is 
up above, it will be warm on the creek. 
Leave your waders at home and dress 
lightly. And don’t try to go in and out 
on the same day! 

I took one trip into Grand Canyon 
on which I was not the hero. Instead 
| was only a stooge, a captor of grass- 
hoppers, and a taker of pictures. I 
had, stupidly, left my rod at Flagstaff. 
After all it mattered little. My wife is a 
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On mules, the author and his wife begin the two-and-a-half-hour trip down the trail 


far more ardent and skillful fisherman 
than I, and the other member of the 
party, Tom Bellwood, is a genuine 
maestro. His deftness with the fly rod 
is almost sinful. 

With a guide to keep us from jump- 
ing our mules off the cliffs, we left the 
rim at 1:30 o’clock on a late August 
afternoon and wound swiftly down into 
the vivid depths of the canyon. By 5:30 
we had obtained two cabins at Phantom 
Ranch, were cooled off after a swim in 
the pool there, and were at the stream. 
Even in late afternoon the temperature 
of the air was around 100 degrees, but 
the water could not have been much 
over fifty. 

The costume my wife evolved was 
one of the strangest get-ups a trout 
fisherman ever wore and I have no 
doubt but that some of the fish died o: 
astonishment on beholding it. However, 
it was suitable for the work in hand. 





Taking a scrapper off the hook. The heat 
of the lower canyon demands cool clothing 


Because it was hot, she wore a sun 
suit. Then, because the brush along the 
stream bank scratched her, she put on 
the guide’s chaps. Tennis shoes and a 
felt hat completed the bizarre ensemble. 

Because it was nearing the dinner 
hour, the fishermen of the party de- 
cided to try their luck near the ranch. 
They rigged up their tackle, both put- 
ting on Gray Hackles, found promising 
looking pools a hundred yards apart, 
and cast. 

Their reward was—catfish! 

By dinner time, they had pulled out 
a half dozen ten and twelve inch chan- 
nel cats apiece, but nary a trout. To 
say they were mystified would be put- 
ting it mildly. I had never heard of 
fly-fishing for cats. Perhaps the catfish 
hadn’t, either, and didn’t know they 
were being unconventional. The way 
they went after the flies was amazing. 
We afterwards learned that the cats 
invaded the stream from the Colorado 
and were found as high as Phantom 
Creek, which enters Bright Angel, a 
couple of miles above the mouth. 


M* WIFE is thoroughly practical 
when it comes to trout. Although 
she is descended on the paternal side 
from a dyed-in-the-wool fly-fisherman 
who thinks any one who’d take a trout 
on live bait is a menace to the integrity 
of American institutions, she always 
aims to give the critters what they 
want. She’d rather fish with flies, but 
if the trout crave worms, worms she 
gives them. If they like grasshoppers, 
that’s what they get. If they’d take no 
other bait but the front page of the 
London Times, she’d use that. 

So the next morning, after a rather 
late start, I found myself capturing 
grasshoppers. At first she tried flies— 
Gray Hackles, Black Gnats, Silver Doc- 
tors, White Moths, Coachmen. None 
of them worked well. By 9 o’clock she 
had a couple of small ones, and I was 
catching grasshoppers. 

I'll never forget one big devil, a pot- 
bellied Lock Leven which turned out 
to be fifteen inches long. He was feed- 
ing in a riffle behind a stone and, as 
fast as my wife let the "hoppers drift 
by him, he’d gently detach them from 
the hook. He almost killed me. I caught 
him black (Continued on page 58) 
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By 
M. BARKER DUNN 


THERE'S MORE TO HUNTING A 
MOOSE THAN BRINGING IN THE 
HEAD, SAYS THIS TENDERFOOT 


HUNTER IN A HILARIOUS YARN 


Still doubting that | had 
actually shot my moose, | 
posed with the mighty head 


OR years the boys at my club had 

been urging me to go moose hunt- 

ing. Every October finds about 

two thirds of our members depart- 
ing for the North Woods. But always, 
before they go, each and every one has 
something to say to me about the pleas- 
ure and recreative value of a hunting 
trip. Just why I, rather than any of 
the other club members, should be sin- 
gled out for these kindly attentions, I 
don’t know. However, I can remember 
that when, at the village school many 
years ago, we swapped knives “sight 
unseen,”’ I was usually the trader who 
got left with the blade and jaws only. 
Probably my youthful suckerish aspect 
still persists. 

Last season my stock of reasons or 
excuses for not heeding my friends’ ad- 
vice to hunt moose seemed to be ex- 
hausted. No longer could I plead my 
mother-in-law’s impending visit, for 
the dear woman had now come to live 
with us permanently. Business, while 
still wobbly, showed decided symptoms 
of convalescence. My health was al- 
most disgustingly good. 

Seeing my hesitation, my friends re- 
doubled their kindattentions. One told me 
how he had come back the year before 
“feeling great and twenty pounds heav- 
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While | sank into the bog, Zeb placed the birch-bark horn toyhis lips 


ier.”” Another related 
how on his trip he had 
“knocked off twenty 
pounds of extra 
weight.” A third told 
me he’d had the most 
exciting time for years, 
and a fourth spoke 
glowingly of the rest, 
change, and utter re- 
laxation he had found. 

“This hunting,” I thought, “must be 
a great game. I'd better try it.” 

So finally, with a show of great re- 
luctance and indeed with considerable 
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inward misgiving, I let it be known at 
the club that I was seriously contem- 
plating a moose-hunting trip. 

Shortly thereafter I began to re- 
alize I had made a rash mistake. In 
about six days I received so much gra- 
tuitous advice on camping, woodcratft, 
what to do, where to go, and necessary 
equipment and supplies that, had I car- 
ried with me all the duffel and guns 
friends assured me were absolutely 
indispensable, I should have had to hire 
a special train to carry them. If I had 
visited all the places in Canada recom- 
mended to me as “the best place for 
moose in North America,” my grand- 
children would have been of voting age 
long before my return. 

The part of my friends’ advice which 
interested me most had to do with the 
various makes and calibers of rifles 
Each man championed his favorite as 
the only gun worthy of the slightest 
consideration for the job. Bill Simpson 
would get me off in a corner and talk 
about his pet till he was so hoarse he 
could only whisper, “She’s a great little 
gun.” Harry Kelly would waylay me 
not five minutes later and tell me the 
same story, word for word, except for 
the make of rifle and its caliber. Once 
I introduced old Jim White, whom |! 
had known for thirty years, to a club 
guest as “Mr. Savage .300.”’ 

That slip made me realize just hov 
near insanity I was. I went home at 
once, drank half a tumbler of Scotch 
and went to bed, firmly resolved to sta) 
there till the hunting season was over 

About midnight I was awakened by the 
ringing of the phone. It was Jim White 

“Here’s my absolutely final advice, 
he said. “New Brunswick is fairl: 
handy and it’s as good a place as an 
for moose. If I were you, I’d go up to 
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Fredericton and get the Game and 
Fisheries people to put you in touch 
with Zeb Martin. Tell Zeb you want to 
go moose hunting and he’ll do the rest. 
If he can’t go with you himself, he’ll 
get you another good guide.” 

To cut what is threatening to become 
a long story short, I took Jim’s advice. 
A week later I was established at Zeb 
Martin’s home camp with Zeb, himself, 
as my head guide and his brother, Bill, 
as cook. 

Zeb had a time choosing a rifle for 
me. I had made a list of the guns 
recommended by all my friends. It 
covered practically every known make 
and caliber. This I handed to Zeb in 
Fredericton with a request that he ob- 
tain the weapon he considered most 
suitable for the job on hand. He was 
stumped, for he would have liked to try 
them all. He was greatly in favor of a 
9 mm. Mauser but, as I weigh only 145 
pounds, he feared that this gun would 
“blow you straight back for nine feet 
every time you fired ’er.” This hardly 
appealed to me, so Zeb finally settled 
on a .303 British as being about what 
I needed. 

I had plenty of time to recall all that 
my friends had told me about the mar- 
velous North Woods weather while for 
three days, I sat in camp and lis- 
tened to the ceaseless drumming of 
rain on the roof. I also remembered 
the chap who had so jubilantly told 
me of his gain in weight. After my 
first snack of Bill’s sourdough bread, 

I realized how speedily I should fol- 
low his example. 

However, before the bread had 
reduced my stomach to a mere sack, 
enclosing a sizable sphere of con- 
crete, the rain ceased and the fourth 
day dawned fine and clear, with a 
blustery west wind which dried 
things up a bit and then died away 
about midafternoon. 

“A corker of a night to call at the 
big bog,” declared Zeb enthusiasti- 
cally. 

Bill had warned me before start- 
ing to put on some extra clothes as 
we might be sitting in one place for 
a couple of hours, and the evening 
would be chilly after so much rain. 
As my apparel up to then had been 
light, consisting of nothing but a 
heavy suit of woolen underwear, two 
flannel shirts, Mackinaw breeches, 
two sweaters, and a sheepskin coat, 

I added another shirt and a couple 
of padded vests. 

On the way to our destination, I 
began to feel that talk about the 
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"That gun," warned 
Zeb, “will blow you 
straight back for 
nine feet every ,’- 
time you fire ‘er." #% 
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Bill, second in command, brings 


of the bull. They had a spread 


frigidity of the New Bruns- 
wick climate was much exag- 
gerated. In fact I was con- 
vinced oranges would grow 
there nicely. I was soon to 
discover, however, that the 
over-abundance of clothing 
made it possible to sit on a 
hummock of wet bog moss for 
a considerable time before be- 
coming aware of supersatura- 
tion. This was a great advan- 
tage while seated, but, upon 
rising, I felt an alarming tend- 
ency to topple over backward, 
due to the extra water ballast 
gathered in the rear. I soon 
learned to correct this by lean- 
ing forward at the proper an- 
gle. 

At length, having reached 
the portion of the bog Zeb con- 
sidered most suitable from 
which to call, we concealed 
ourselves near a clump of small 
spruce. Zeb indicated a mound 
of moss upon which I might sit. For a 
time all went well, but presently I 
found my seat gradually sinking and 
my feet several inches higher than my 
waist. I was gradually assuming the 
position of a closed pocketknife. How- 


a 





ever, by placing the muzzle of my rifle 
against my foot and the butt against 
my chest, I managed to avoid wrap- 
ping my feet around my neck. 

After waiting a time for the wind to 
fall, Zeb announced in a hoarse whisper 
that it was time to call. 

We are all familiar with the weird 
contortions a baseball pitcher calls the 
wind-up. I have never been able to un- 
derstand why a pitcher, before throw- 
ing the ball, must stand on one leg, 
wave the other wildly through the air, 


‘ revolve his arm madly with the ap- 
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Contorting his body painfully, Zeb made with the 
horn the most appalling noise | had ever heard 


parent determination of tearing it off, 
and generally contort his body as 
though suffering with an acute attack 
of appendicitis. I had, therefore, come 
to the conclusion that this maneuver- 
ing was largely for the edification of 

the spectators. And now here was 

Zeb, an old New Brunswick woods- 

man, indulging in similar acrobatics. 

Placing the birch-bark horn to his 
lips, Zeb bent at the waist till the 
mouth of the horn was touching the 
moss, then, slowly uncoiling, he de- 
scribed with the instrument a couple 
of sweeping circles, at the same time 
inhaling so deeply as to remind me 
of a broncho about to be cinched. 

When I had about decided that 
moose calling was a silent process, 
consisting of a series of bodily con- 
tortions designed to arrest the at- 
tention of a passing moose and irri- 
tate him to the point of approaching 
for combat, there issued from that 
horn the most appalling noise that 
had ever fallen upon my ears. If 
anywhere there exists a creature 
combining the supposed attributes 
of a banshee and a werewolf, its nor- 
mal notes doubtless closely resemble 
those which resounded from that in- 
nocent-looking, birch-bark tube. 

After that unearthly blast both 

Zeb and Bill assumed attitudes of 

intense listening. This puzzled me, 

for I was sure that, hearing the 
racket, every moose in the neighbor- 
hood had rapidly departed. To my 
surprise Bill whispered in my ear, 

“Zeb’s a corker at it, ain’t he? 

That’s about the best call I ever 

heard.” 

“Bill,” I whispered feebly, “‘does a 
cow moose really make a noise like 
that?” 

“Sure, jes’ exactly like that.” 

After listening in vain for twenty 
minutes, during which time the bog 
water had soaked through the first six- 
teen layers of my clothing, Zeb pre- 
pared to do it all over again. He did 
not catch me unprepared this time, 
however. By covering my ears with 
my hands, I was able partially to dead- 
en the dread sound. No sooner had the 
echoes died (Continued on page 63) 
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Assault on a BUFFALO 


THE PULSING CHRONICLE OF A DESPERATE STRUGGLE 





UR safari, after weeks of vary- 
ing luck, had reached the bor- 
der of the Uasin Gishu plateau, 
in northwestern Kenya. On 

our long trek from Nairobi, Harding 
and I had obtained some good trophies, 
lion, rhino, a couple of hippo, and one 
leopard, as well as several fine heads 
of lesser game. We were now about to 
tackle what many regard as the most 
formidable beast in Africa, the buffalo. 

With the exception, perhaps, of the 
elephant, the buffalo is treated with 
greater respect by hunters than any 
other big game, and with good reason. 
He is big, tremendously powerful, amaz- 
ingly quick in his movements, and 
equipped with extremely keen senses. 
A buffalo, when wounded, is certain to 
charge, if he can locate his enemy, and 
even without the provocation of a bullet 
is likely to take the offensive. 

For sheer malevolence, nothing in the 
jungle equals him. An elephant or a 
lion will kill a man, and sometimes, 
though infrequently, rend him to pieces. 
But neither is capable of the fearful, 
sustained fury of the buffalo. A man 
who falls a prey to him is not merely 
killed. He is reduced to fragments, and 
the last red remnant is not small enough 
to escape tearing horn and grinding 
hoof. 

We had been lucky enough to get a 
Wanderobo tracker for our try at buf- 
falo. The Wanderobo know more about 
hunting and tracking than any other 
East African tribe. Our boy had been 
out with white hunters before and knew 
a little Swahili, so that we were able to 
talk to him. He led us to the edge of a 
great tract of heavy jungle, in which, 
he assured us, a big herd of mbogo 
made their home. We camped there for 
the night. 

Before we reached the bush we struck 
sections of veldt that were as heavily 
trampled and littered, almost, as a barn- 
yard. The buffalo grazes in the open 
at night, retiring at daylight to the 
shelter of the bush, where he spends 
the day. But it was not our luck to see 
any, so, shortly after sunup next morn- 
ing, we entered the bush. 

Penetrating that buffalo stronghold 
was hard and painful work. Where the 
trees were thick and tall, and their 
branches dense and matted, the under- 
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growth was low and light, and the going 
fairly easy. But mostly we had to fight 
through tall, rank, tripping grass, and 
low bush that disputed almost every 
step. Now and then we had to bend and 
almost crawl through masses of tangled 
and interlacing vines that formed regu- 
lar tunnels, and dimmed even the fierce 
light of the equatorial sun. Nowhere 
could we see more than thirty feet. 

Ahead of us the Wanderobo wormed 
his way easily and skillfully through the 
maze. All the while he was intently 
Studying the ground. Finally he found 
some fairly fresh buffalo dung. He 
turned to us with a pleased half grin 
and said we were close to a herd. At 
the end of nearly three hours more of 
punishing progress, he stopped and 
pointed to one side of the path. There, 
he gave us to understand, was the 
herd. 

We turned in the direction indicated, 
moving forward with the utmost cau- 
tion. We knew, from his frequent warn- 
ing motions and his constant testing of 
the wind, that we were drawing close to 
our quarry. 

Suddenly, from our right, and no far- 
ther away than forty yards, the silence 
was pierced by several high, sharp, 
whistling snorts. The tracker instant- 
ly became rigid, and then turned to us 
with a look of mingled surprise and 
fear. 


HEN a Wanderobo shows fear, real 

danger is very close. He soon made 
clear to us what had happened. We had 
blundered between some stragglers and 
the herd, and the stragglers had caught 
our wind. They were certain to make 
for the herd at once. Were we in the 
path they would take? 

With wall-like trees and bush shut- 
ting us in, flight in any direction was 
out of the question. Instead of speed, 
we would make plenty of noise, the one 
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FOLLOWING THE TRA 
IGHTING their way through 


nearly impenetrable jungle in 


search of a trophy, two hunters 
blunder between some straggling 
buffalo ond the main herd, starting a 
Escape cut off, 
they prepare to face the vicious, 
bellowing charge of the killers 
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mad stampede. 





thing to be avoided just then. Signaling 
a warning to our boys, we waited, rifles 
up and still as the trees themselves, for 
the stragglers to make their headlong 
rush. 

In a few seconds the snorts were re- 
peated. Then, with the suddenness of 
an explosion, the great beasts hurled 
themselves through the bush, with a 
crash like that of a company of run- 
away army tanks. Not more than a 
dozen paces from where we stood, sev- 
eral of the huge beasts hurtled across 
the path we had just traveled. 


LMOST as soon as the stragglers had 
passed us, the herd, which had been 
much closer than we thought, broke 
into a stampede. The cracking of break- 
ing branches, and the thunder of in- 
numerable hoofs made a deafening and 
terrifying uproar. It was impossible 
to tell in which direction the beasts were 
racing. 

We soon found, to our relief, that their 
course lay at right angles to the route 
we had followed. That would take them 
toward the edge of the bush, and pos- 
sibly out into the open. We took up 
their trail. 

We had plowed ahead for about an 
hour when the tracker stopped us and 
crept forward out of sight. In a few 
minutes he reappeared and signed to 
us to advance. We moved noiselessly to 
his side. 

“Mbogo moja” (one buffalo), he said 

He then led us to the edge of one of 
those unexpected clearings found here 
and there in the densest jungle. It was 
a large, oblong space, without even a 
scrub bush. About seventy yards ahead 
of us stood a big buffalo bull, with a 
splendid pair of horns. He was alone, 
but we knew the herd was not far away 
It was a chance in a thousand. 

The bull was standing still, his head 
up, his whole body intensely alert. He 
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could not have caught our wind, but 
some warning sound must have reached 
his keen ears. He was trying to locate 
the danger. 

Thrusting our rifles through the 
branches, our shots crashed out almost 
together. The buffalo made a spasmo- 
dic jump forward, then dropped to his 
knees, almost as if he had tripped over 
some obstacle. But, in a instant, he 
was up again and coming straight for 
us in a furious charge, head up and 
wild eyes fixed on us. 

At his charge, the near-by herd tore 
away in thunderous panic. But we 
scarcely noticed it; the bull, charging at 
a terrific pace, claimed all our atten- 
tion. 

“Shoulder!” I yelled to Harding. That 
should have been my shot, too, but, un- 
wisely, I tried for the head. Since a 
buffalo’s head is surmounted by massive 
twelve-inch bosses, as immune to bul- 
lets as lumps of concrete, the head shot 
IS @ very uncertain one. 

My bullet hit too high. I heard it 
crack off one of the bosses and bounce 
with a loud, zinging whine into the air. 
Harding’s bullet hit the chest, as we dis- 
covered afterwards. But still the beast 
would not go down. My bullet, though 
it did no real damage, did seem to 
have some kind of dazing effect. When 
thirty feet or so from us, the buffalo 
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AFRICA'S BEASTS 


suddenly swerved, and with 
three or four’ bounds 
smashed blindly into the 
bush. 
immediately raced 
out to the middle of the 
clearing, standing with 
rifles ready, and earnest- 
ly hoping he would come 
out again, for it would 
have been sheer lunacy 
to follow him in. If he bored farther 
into the bush he would die somewhere 
in its depths, and he was too valuable 
a trophy to lose. 

His deep, raging bellows reverberated 
like thunder around the clearing. But 
he was not down, for we heard the 
crashing of branches as his huge bulk 
raged about the bush. 

At last he rushed out, sweeping round 
to face the bush again, and presenting 
his broad beam to us. Then his blazing, 
black eyes found us. While he was still 
broadside on, we fired, but he came on 
for a few yards, apparently as strong 


as ever. Suddenly he stopped, : and 
turned half aside. Harding fired again. 
The bull tottered uncertainly, then 


slumped heavily down. He was done. 
ARDING and I sat down to badly 
needed smokes, and watched the 
boys remove the head. The horns were 
almost perfect, showing few signs of 
having been used in combat. Smooth 
as ivory for a distance back from their 
dagger-sharp points, they were rough 
as oak bark at their massive bases. 
Before the job was done, our tracker, 
who had been prowling about the bush, 
returned with the alarming news that 
the herd had divided on the last stam- 
pede. One half had pounded off in the 
original direction, making, in the track- 










After grinding the withered grass to 
a fine dust, the Wanderobo let the 
powdery stuff drift from his fingers. 
Moved by an imperceptible breath of 
air it showed us the way to proceed 


By HUGH PRIOR 


er’s opinion, for the safety of the open. 
The other had veered off almost at right 
angles. If we followed the first we 
would be going toward the edge of the 
bush, but, if the second herd tried to 
join it, our position between the two 
would be an extremely dangerous one. 
However, as we had to get out of the 
bush, we finally decided to trail the first 
herd. 

We had covered less than a mile 
when, from our left, came the sound 
we had feared—the roar of the second 
herd. And it was coming toward us. 

tetreat in any direction might have 
been worse than standing still. We 
could catch not a glimpse of the mad- 
dened beasts. But our ears told us that 
living wave of destruction was almost 
on top of us. We could only raise our 
rifles and wait for a glimpse of the first 
of the beasts. If we turned him we 
could turn all. 

And then, with inexplicable sudden- 
ness, the herd stopped. The silence was 
breathless. Not a twig moved. The big 
beasts were not more than fifty feet 
from us. Were they going to charge 
ahead and crush us like ants, or plunge 
off into the bush? 

The intense silence lasted half a min- 
ute. Then, with renewed uproar, the 
herd retreated. 

Plunging ahead again we twice came 
close enough to the first herd during 
the next hour to send it pounding away. 
Behind we could hear the rushing of 
the others, sometimes uncomfortably 
close. 

We were not now following directly 
in the wake of the first herd, and were 
moving with more speed than caution. 
Suddenly the Wanderobo halted and 
stiffened. His head went up and his nos- 
trils quivered as he sniffed the air. He 
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had caught the smell of buffalo. Stoop- 
ing, he plucked a few blades of withered 
grass, rubbed them to a fine dust, and, 
holding up his hand, let the powdery 
stuff drift from his fingers. Then he 
moved in the direction in which the 
powder blew, motioning to us to fol- 
low him. We crept after him for some 
distance. Then he stopped and pointed 
through the bush. 

There, not more than thirty feet 
away, we could see through the leaves 
the bossed top of a buffalo’s head. Be- 
fore Harding or I could bring our sights 
to bear it moved. 

We crept ahead for a few yards, and 
presently Harding and I caught sight of 
the lower part of a pair of black fore- 
legs. Though the chest was not visible 
the position of the shoulder was clearly 
indicated. The beast appeared to be 
small, but both our rifles went up. I 
was preparing to fire when frantic 
warning signals from the Wanderobo 
stopped me. I did not glance at Hard- 
ing, who was a foot or two behind my 
left shoulder, but assumed that he had 
also seen the boy’s signals. 
He hadn't. As the tracker 
began to glide close enough 
to speak, Harding’s rifle 
roared. 

The beast he fired at fell. 
A hoarse cry from the 
Wanderobo was drowned 
in the inevitable crashing 
of the bush, as the strag- 
gling buffaloes we had sur- 
prised plunged forward to 
join the herd. 

“Toto!” the Wanderobo 
shouted fiercely, pointing 
to the partly visible body, 
struggling behind the 
bushes. Harding had 
dropped a buffalo calf. We 
were in for it now. 

There are few surer 
ways of achieving destruc- 
tion in the jungle than by 
hurting the calf of a buf- 
falo. A wounded bull is a 
terrible antagonist, but a 
cow which sees her young 
hurt or in danger becomes 
at once the very incarna- 
tion of revengeful fury. 

Our only chance now of 
avoiding destruction lay 
in reaching the open with 
all speed. The _ tracker 
needed no urging from us 
to bring all his bushcraft 
into play. He took com- 
plete command at once, 
ignoring us, except to tell 
us to hold our rifles ready 
for instant use. He seemed 
able to see through the 
bush, so uncanny was his 
skill in picking out a course 
that offered the minimum 
of resistance. Every few 
yards he stopped to lis- 
ten, and continually sniffed 
the air. Plainly he feared 
what we feared—that the 
buffalo cow was either 
stalking us or lying in 
wait to make a sudden 
charge at a spot of her 
own choosing. 
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We had marched for perhaps half an 
hour when a sudden disturbance brought 
us to a halt. One of the boys, in sud- 
den panic, left the line and plunged 
blindly into the bush. He was evident- 
ly making for a tree, but there was 
none he could climb. 


E SHOUTED to him, but he kept 

going. The other boys called out 
something in Swahili, but only the swish 
of the bush, rapidly growing fainter, 
answered. The boy was racing to al- 
most certain death. 

The Wanderobo wanted to push on, 
a desire shared by most of the other 
boys, and only with great difficulty did 
we induce the tracker to go with us 
after the crazy fugitive. 

We had hardly gone a dozen yards in 
the boy’s wake when we heard a thrash- 
ing in the bush. It was followed by a 
scream of terror, and then by a buffalo’s 
deep bellow of rage. 

Guided by that terrifying sound, we 
pressed on. After struggling a couple 
of hundred yards we saw the cow in a 





little open space. She had hooked one 
of her dagger-sharp, curving horns, 
into the native boy’s body. As we ap- 
proached, she flung it into the air. Then, 
as it fell, she leaped upon it with her 
forefeet. 

The boy was dead. At least 1,500 
pounds were behind the crushing blow 
of those feet. 

As the plunging animal came down, 
we fired hastily, almost without sight- 
ing, but both bullets hit. We heard the 
two slapping thuds, yet the brute did 
not even stagger when her feet hit the 
ground. Without a glance in our di- 
rection she jumped straight ahead, and, 
before we could even raise our rifles 
after reloading, the dense bush had 
swallowed her. 

For a time we could hear the tough 
branches lashing her sides as she cut 
her way through them. After that an 
ominous silence fell. The beast was now 
more dangerous even than before. We 
could not take a step on our way to the 
safety of the open without the risk of 
her charg- (Continued on page 49) 


We heard a thrashing in the bush, the buffalo's raging bellow and then a scream of terror 
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HEN regretfully you store 
away your fly rods at the 
end of the season, and place 
your artificial flies in cam- 
phor, the sport of fly-fishing need not 
be put aside with them. For fly-fishing 
is to be twice enjoyed—in its practice 
and in retrospect. As Sir Edward Grey 
said, it is the sport of ‘delightful mem- 
ories.”” Just as the living stream flows 
on beneath its canopy of ice—as the 
sleeping roots of the wild flowers await 
only a warmer sun—even so the op- 
portunities for trout fishing are not 
dead. Among the many books on 
angling are some so well written, so 
understanding of the rich emotional ex- 
periences that may come to anglers 
attuned to receiving them, so apt at 
making the fisherman share in the joys 
so finely described, that an angler in 
spirit may fish more and better streams 
than he could during many open sea- 
sons, and with the finest companions. 
No language has anywhere near as 
many books on angling as English. This 
is largely due to the many works by 
English angler-authors. Fly-fishing, as 
we know it, is derived largely from 
English practice, altered to suit our 
changed conditions. Along with British 
devotion to the sport, there has been 
developed a _ considerable literature, 
much- of it technical, yet much of it 
admirable also in style, depth and beau- 
ty of sentiment. How ancient are the 
origins of this literature is shown by 
Dame Juliana Berners’ “Boke of St. 
Albans,” which was dated 1486: Izaak 
Walton came nearly two centuries 
later. The beginnings of American 
literature on the sport were made less 
than a century ago, but today its ex- 
amples are many, among them works 
in no way inferior to any published 
anywhere. 
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A fresh spring breeze, a 


tumbling stream, a quick 
tug on your line. These 
are yours again when you 
read the fishing classics 


By 
ALLEN PARSONS 


Angling books may roughly be di- 
vided into three classes, the practical, 
devoted to discussion of methods and 
equipment; the reflective and reminis- 
cent, with emphasis upon the aesthetic; 
and a third which combines the other 
two qualities. To those whose interest 
is mainly in the catching of fish, to 
whom a fishing trip is a failure unless 
there is a good take—and who perhaps 
lack the skill given by experience—only 

















the first class will have any particular 
appeal. Generally speaking this class, 
though large, lacks polished literary 
style, has little appeal to the emotions, 
and evokes few of those mental pictures 
which make the reminiscent class such 
a perennial delight. It is useful in that 
it reveals methods which have proven 
successful. While Izaak Walton de- 
voted considerable space to a discussion 
of angling methods, it is not because of 
those passages that his work has lived. 
It is rather for its poetic quality, the 
author’s simplicity, goodness, kindli- 
ness, and love of nature. 

As the greatest angling authors have 
pointed out, the heavy creel is not the 
truest measure of a successful day. 
Look back upon those several occasions 
which live in your memory, never to be 
dimmed. Take that June day that for 
you has never darkened into night, but 
will always be at sunset and shine 
effulgent. Can you now tell how many 
fish were in your creel? You cannot. 
But in your memory the fluffy little 
clouds—rose tinted from the low de- 
scending sun—will always float in a 
sky of the deepest blue. 

Your fishing done for the day, you 
sat perhaps upon a mossy bank to rest 
and smoke your pipe. From the wooded 
mountain side came the reverential 
song of a hermit thrush, from some- 
where near by the scent of a flowering 
hawthorn. At the head of a glassy pool 
by your feet a fine trout rose steadily 
and beautifully, the widening circles 
ruffling for a little while the surface of 
the water. You did not try for that 
trout. He added life and beauty to a 
loveliness that thrilled the senses of 
sight, hearing, and smell. It was these 
things—and not the trout or lack of 
them in your creel—that made that day 
so memorable and delighted that 
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“inward eye which is the bliss of 
solitude.” 

Bliss Perry, author of one of 
our best angling books, recognized 
this evident truth. “By some 
strange trick of the memory,” he 
wrote, “the fish you take or lose 
seem in retrospect only a bit of 
high light in the general picture 
... The cardinal flowers blooming 
twenty years ago on a mossy log 
upon the shadowed shore of Big 
Greenough Pond are lovely yet, 
though not a trout rose that 
morning from under the log.” 

It is this appreciation of the 
aesthetic—-yes, and the spiritual 
side of fishing—-which makes the 
better writers of the reflective and 
reminiscent school so skilled in 
playing upon your emotions. You 
would not care often to read the 
same trite advice upon the kind of 
fly to use on a dark day. But you 
will turn again and again to the 
book wherein a sensitive, intelli- 
gent, and appreciative man re- 
cords his thoughts and experiences 
upon a trout river, because you 
yourself have felt to some degree 
as he did. 

From the standpoint of person- 
al enjoyment, the writer favors, 
then, the second class of angling 
books mentioned, and to a lesser 
degree the third. After all, the 
test of a good book is this: when 
you have read it do you say to 
yourself, “I want this book in my 
library?” If the answer is, “Yes,” 
you may know that it truly isa 
book worth while and one that 
may survive. I have a large an- 
gling library to which I am con- 
tinually adding. The works here 
recommended are those to which 
I have applied this test and found 


Are These 
The Best Angling Books? 


From the outdoor books that repose in his 
own extensive library and the others he 
has read during his long angling career, 
the author chooses these books as the ones 
that have given him the deepest enjoyment: 


DAYS OFF By Dr. Henry Van Dyke 


GAME FISHES of the WORLD 
By Charles Frederick Holder 


| GO A-FISHING By W. C. Prime 
LITTLE RIVERS By Dr. Henry Van Dyke 
POOLS and RIPPLES By Bliss Perry 


RECREATIONS of a SPORTSMAN 
By Charles Frederick Holder 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a FISHERMAN 
By Frank Parker Day 


THE LOG of the NORTH SHORE CLUB 
By Kirkland B. Alexander 


THE TENT DWELLERS By Albert Bigelow Paine 


WHERE THE BRIGHT WATERS MEET 
By Harry Plunket Greene 


Like all lists of books, this one can do nothing 
more than present the personal choices of the 
man who made it. Every angler, consciously or 
unconsciously, has his own list of favorite books 
on angling. What books would your own list 
contain? Why not write out a list of the fish- 


be reader will probably have to 
locate a copy in some public li- 
brary. My own copy has this 
notation by a dealer on the inside 
front cover: ‘Very scarce. Heck- 
scher copy brought $4.50 in 1909.” 

“Favorite Flies and Their His- 
tories” by Mary Orvis Marbury, 
published by Houghton Mifflin & 
Co. in 1892, is a work that any 
fly-fisherman would love. While 
it is devoted to the history of 
various patterns of artificial flies, 
their effectiveness and use, there 
is enough reminiscence to lift the 
book out of the purely practical 
and make it a joy to the reading 
fisherman. It is magnificently il- 
lustrated with many colored 
plates of flies. Though it seems 
to be becoming one of those books 
called rare items by dealers, 
fortunately most large public li- 
braries have it. If you have a 
weakness for a particular fly, and 
wish to know who first fashioned 
it and what the experts of forty 
years ago thought of it, the 
chances are that you'll find it de- 
scribed here. I value my own 
copy highly. 

Henry P. Wells’ “Fly Rods and 
Fly Tackle” was first published 
by Harper & Brothers in 1885, a 
second edition being put out in 
1901. I have found no book 
largely devoted to the practical 
—so useful as this. Wells dis- 
cussed rods, hooks, flies, gut, lines, 
and methods so well that there is 
little that could be added for the 
modern angler, save a chapter or 
two on dry-fly fishing. While the 
book is largely technical, it is 
brightened and made very read- 
able by frequent interesting inci- 
dent. 





worthy. No attempt has been 
made to mention every worth- 
while angling book. It would take 
another book to describe them. 
The purpose is to lead, if possible, 
the angling reader into some 
paths which may be new and 
which should be pleasant. What 
could be a better way of spending 
a winter’s evening? The smell of 
the wood smoke from the fireplace 
revives your dead camp fires in 
the wilderness, and the roar of the trout 
river is heard in the storm outside. 

Of the earlier American books on 
fishing, the best is beyond question “I 
Go A-Fishing” by W. C. Prime. His 
work, which almost deserves the term 
classic, was published by Harper & 
Brothers in 1873. To a remarkable de- 
gree—-unapproached in this respect by 
any other of the earlier American an- 
gling authors—the book retains a fresh- 
ness, beauty, and vigor that make it 
delightful reading today. In reading it, 
you soon learn to avoid the seemingly 
spurious romances which creep into it 
occasionally, and to concentrate upon 
the descriptions of various fishing trips 
and the writer’s reflections upon the 
inspiring manifestations of nature. 
Though the book was published over 
sixty years ago it is not rare. I often 
see it listed in the catalogues of dealers 
and at a moderate price. 
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ing books you have enjoyed and send it in? 





“Superior Fishing,”’ published in 1865, 
by Robert Barnwell Roosevelt is an- 
other book that makes fresh and in- 
vigorating reading today. Roosevelt, 
the uncle of Theodore Roosevelt, was 
born in New York City in 1829. He was 
one of our earliest conservationists and 
organized clubs to stop the indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of fish and game. He 
was responsible for the organization of 
New York's first Fishery Commission 
in 1867, and served as commissioner 
without salary. He also wrote “Game 
Birds of the North” and “Game Fish of 
the North.” 

“Superior Fishing” is both reminis- 
cent and practieal. Most of it is devoted 
to the author’s personal experiences in 
trout fishing around Lake Superior, and 
they are such as might happen to an 
angler today. The book was published 
by Carleton of New York, and, as it is 
now rarely listed by dealers, the would- 


Every angler at all fond of 
reading is acquainted with the 
angling works of the late Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, so it is super- 
fluous to give them extended 
mention here. It was he who 
proved that books on fishing can 
be so delightfully written as to 
become popular with the non- 
angling public. His ‘Fisherman's 
Luck,” “Days Off,” and “Little 
Rivers,”’ published by Scribners 
in the ’90s, gave the sport in this coun- 
try a prestige and consideration which 
up to that time it had somewhat lacked 
Dr. Van Dyke was one of the many men 
of superior mental attainments, wide 
culture, and high standing, who have 
found in fishing the perfect relaxation. 

High among the books that every 
angler should read and own is “The 
Tent Dwellers,” by Albert Bigelow 
Paine, published by Harper & Brothers 
about 1910. Paine is perhaps best 
known for his authorized biography of 
Mark Twain, but it is as the author oi 
the really fine “Tent Dwellers” that he 
is revered by anglers. In it he tells the 
story of a fishing trip taken by him and 
his friend Eddie to wildest Nova Scotia 
It is humorous, human and real. 

Before you have read it for half an 
hour, the author and Eddie are old 
friends—just the sort of men you’d like 
to go fishing (Continued on page 73 
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The author with trophies of his war against vermin. The case holds some of the most destructive 


~No Quarter for VERMIN 


HE sportsman hunts 

Tony in season. Vermin, 

hunting to live, are at 

it all the time. The average hunter 

has no conception as to the quan- 

tity of game that is annually de- 

stroyed by both furred and feath- 

ered predators. It far exceeds that 
taken with shotgun and rifle. 

Most destructive of these vermin 

are the red and gray fox, the wild- 
cat, catamount, house cat, opos- 
sum, raccoon, great horned owl, 
sharp-shinned hawk, goshawk, 
Cooper’s hawk, red squirrel, mink, 
weasel, stray dog, skunk, and crow. 
For twenty-nine years I have spent 
much time in trying to keep thern with- 
in bounds at the Woodmont Club, near 
Hancock, in Western Maryland, over- 
looking the Potomac River. 

Foxes—both red and gray—are the 
most destructive of all. Their power of 
scent, and their cunning and resource- 
fulmess are amazing. They kill even 
when not hungry. Several years ago 
[I followed the tracks of one in the 
snow. This fox killed a pheasant and 
ate half of it, then two rabbits which 
he hid under a log pile, and topped off 
his feast with two wild turkeys, merely 
eating their heads. 

A fox will hide behind a tree and wait 
for hours, if necessary, for turkeys to 
feed near enough for him to spring 
upon them. One gray fox that I 
watched ran in a circle around a rab- 
bit too stricken with terror to move. 
At intervals the fox rolled upon the 
ground as though in play, each time 
crawling a little closer. He did this un- 
til he was near enough to seize the rab- 
bit. 

I have tried many schemes to catch 
foxes and found that the best way is 
to use a live pigeon with one wing 
clipped so that it cannot fly. A small 
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By HENRY P. BRIDGES 


Raids by predators took heavy 
toll of the game animals and 


birds stocked by the famous 
Woodmont Club in Maryland 
until the secretary devised 
the ingenious control methods 


he describes in this article 


quantity of strychnine, mixed with 
glue, is rubbed on the bird’s head. This 
will stay on for weeks. The pigeon is 
released in the woods. The fox likes to 
kill his own food and the pigeon will 
be captured and the head eaten first. 
The dead fox will later be found some- 
where between fifty yards and half a 
mile away. 


NOTHER effective method is to lo- 
cate a fox’s runway and dig a 
trench four feet deep in the middle of 
it, making it long and narrow so the 
fox cannot turn around in it. Lay sticks 
thickly across it, concealing them with 
fine brush and leaves, and bait them 
well with cracklings and fresh meat. 
Leave the trap untouched for four or 
five days to permit the fox to get used 
to it. Then remove the sticks, replac- 
ing them with fine brush and leaves. 
When the fox steps on them he will 
fall into the trench where he will be 
found in the morning. 

The crow is the cleverest thing that 
flies, and one of the worst of all game 
destroyers. I find that he destroys 
about 400 turkey eggs at Woodmont 
each season. Crows will rob every 


bird’s nest they find. Once I saw a crow 


fly down to a turkey’s nest and 
then call until he had brought two 
others. They drove the turkey hen 
from her nest, broke some of the 
eggs which they ate at once, and 
then carried the others away, pre- 
sumably to their young. They even 
carry off very young turkeys. 

I have found an effective way to 
kill the crows. I take some hen’s 
eggs and pick a small hole in the 
end of each with a thin nail. With 
a broom straw I push some pow- 
dered strychnine well into the egg. 
Then the hole is carefully covered 
with melted, white sealing wax. 

These eggs are clustered in the woods 
so as to suggest hens’ nests. A game- 
keeper once told me that he had just 
been watching a crow in flight when he 
saw it suddenly collapse in the air. We 
found it dead upon the ground. It had 
eaten one of the poisoned eggs. In this 
way we rid ourselves of crows at 
Woodmont each year. 

The opossum, skunk, mink, and 
weasel all are inveterate game killers. 
While opossums are seemingly slow in 
their movements, they are adept at kill- 
ing small game. They will readily take 
a poisoned pigeon left in the woods, 
and, if its flesh is tainted, the bait is 
the more attractive. The skunk, or 
polecat as we know him, also is fond 
of eggs and young game birds, but is 
easily caught in steel traps. 


OTH the mink and weasel are deadly 

to all feathered game and small ani- 
mals. They kill for the sheer joy of 
killing. I have followed in the snow a 
mink that killed eight or ten rabbits in 
one night, and a weasel that accounted 
for almost as many during a like time. 
Minks and weasels will travel from 
eight to ten miles in a night, killing as 
they go. (Continued on page 48) 
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The Code of Finer Sport 


A VETERAN OUTDOORSMAN TELLS HOW TO GET MORE PLEASURE 
OUT OF YOUR HUNTING WITHOUT SPOILING THE FUN OF OTHERS 


E OFTEN hear complaint 

about the multiplicity of 

laws pertaining to hunters, 

anglers, and outdoorsmen. 
“You can’t turn around in the woods 
without violating something,” one hunt- 
er grumbles. “The game act,” says 
another, “is a job for a lawyer. I ask 
some one and take a chance!” 

This may be, but some law, written 
or unwritten, is absolutely necessary, 
for law is the foundation of our civili- 
zation. When hairy man adopted a 
tribal life he had to frame a code to 
keep his family and light-fingered 
neighbors in order without resort to 
clubbing them. His rules and regula- 
tions grew till we are today wading to 
our chins in a slough of ancient and 
modern statutes. 

The man who is annoyed by game 
laws is, in reality, fortunate. The 
warning posters the game wardens tack 
up in the post office or village store 
attempt to regulate his conduct only 
for the current year. Unlike members 
of less favored groups he does not have 
to worry about laws enacted a century 
or more ago. 

But, if the truth must be told, game 
laws receive from the average, mill- 
run sportsman a grudging respect. Sel- 
dom can there be genuine enforcement 
in woods and fields or on the stream. 
When the warden pops up inconven- 
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iently, it is usually an accident. Most 
often a hunter’s or angler’s only guide 
is his conscience. When he leaves that 
at home, the law is likely to be for- 
gotten. Thus, it is not really the laws 
written into the game and fish and 
forestry regulations—admirable and 
necessary as they are—but the unwrit- 
ten laws that govern the outdoors- 
man’s action. 

Let’s take the game act, section by 
section, of any state or province and 
see what a poor affair it is for the 
preservation of game or fish. The fel- 
low who ignores the unwritten laws can 
shoot the statute full of holes. While 
so doing he can usually keep out of 
police court, too. Law enforcement, in 
this case, is a toothless old crone, mak- 
ing harmless threats. The hunters and 
anglers who stretch both the letter and 
the spirit of the game act violate the 
unwritten code as well. The latter is 
hard to define yet it is generally found- 
ed on the best things in our nature, a 
sense of fair play to game and to fel- 
low sportsmen, a regard for truth, jus- 
tice, and right. Such things in reality 
have more to do with keeping game in 
field and forest, fish in streams, and 
green trees on their feet than all the 
game and forestry regulations ever 


Training a loaded shotgun on a companion, 
a type of offense outlawed by common sense 





drawn since legal history began. 

The Indian, instead of game laws, 
had superstitions. He had to talk to 
his “brother,” the bear or moose, be- 
fore dispatching it. Perhaps he cut off 
a bit of its nose or eyebrow to hang as 
a charm on a bush. It might be well 
if we civilized hunters also obeyed a 
system of taboos—laws unwritten—in 
our outdoor activities. 

Fires would be a good place to start. 
Most forestry regulations have for the 
last quarter of a century told the 
hunter to extinguish his camp fire be- 
fore leaving it. Yet every year in the 
United States and Canada thousands 
of square miles of timber go up in 
smoke. 

The law of my province says I must 
not build my fire against a living tree 
Yet often I see evidence of its being 
done, mortally scarred or dead trees 
The law does not say, however, that I 
must not hack off the fresh bark from 
a live fir, or playfully drive my ax 
into a living trunk to see what it feels 
like to be a woodsman, or ring a tree 
or two to kill them so that, in case I 
return, I shall find dry wood. Nor does 
it forbid me to burn all the wood and 
pitch the other fellow left for kindling, 
and leave scraps of paper, an empty to- 
bacco tin and rubbish in its place, or 
to hack a large blaze on the side of a 
living tree to record my name and date 
for all visitors through the next 
century to see, or to scratch my 
initials and the date in some thin- 
barked alder or poplar that will 
be an eyesore as long as the tree 
lasts. No, not a word of all that 
The fire ranger will arrest me 
only if I fail to use the water 
bucket. 

Then there is the matter of 
cabins. Build a nice little shanty 
of your own on the spot of your 
dreams, away back off the beaten 
path, stock it, lock it, leave it 
and learn. Your lock will be 
broken. 

Any one who enters will tech- 
nically be breaking the written 
law. One type of visitor, how- 
ever, will never break the unwrit 
ten code. Perchance he will use 
some grub but he’ll leave some 
thing in its place, use your wood 
but replace it, and leave a note 
of thanks. 

You will have visitors of an 
other breed. You will find the 
door ajar, the wood and kindling 
gone, your grub used and th 
food tins left open, your blankets 
taken down from their wire hang 
ing to be chewed into mous 
nests, your frying pan caked wit! 
dirt, the wood box full of empty) 
cans. Candle wax and grease wil 
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be everywhere except on the stove. You 
left that greased; it will be rusted red. 
The lard-pail cap you left over the pipe 
will be missing, and your ax will be 
found out in the woods. Everywhere 
you'll find this slime trail of the human 
slug who keeps within the letter of the 
written law but ignores rules that in 
the outdoors count for more. 


TRANGELY enough, the farther back 
your cabin lies, the safer your prop- 
erty will be. People in the lonely places, 
whether white or red, are far more 
prone than others to obey the unwrit- 
ten laws, and cabins need not be locked. 
There is nothing in any game act 
regarding personal cleanliness, yet your 
sourdough and real woodsman are sel- 
dom slovenly. The dirtiest men I have 
seen in the wilds have been those who 
consider themselves most civilized, who, 
sloughing all finer habits, sleep in their 
clothes, roll out of bedding and march 
almost directly to the grub pile. Sour- 
dough packer and Indian guide rarely 
fail to come to table washed and 
combed and perhaps even shaved. 
When we come to gun and rifle, the 
published law fails utterly to cover a 
hundred abuses it was intended to cor- 
rect. A regulation may ban guns of 
large bore or autoloading arms or 
pumps, but it is silent on the size of 
shot to be used on feathered game. This 
is a matter of great importance, for 
clean kills are demanded by humane 
dictates, which require also that each 
shot be fired at a single bird and not 
into a flock. Regulations are likewise 
silent on shooting sitting birds, but no 
Sportsman who observes the unwritten 
law will fail to give the bird its chance. 
The game poster tells me that I can 
shoot only during certain hours and not 
n certain days and that I must not 
shoot birds on night roosts. Fine, but 
t doesn’t stop me, if I choose, from 
shooting, wounding, and losing count- 
less grouse by careless and destructive 
hunting. I am entitled to six birds a 
lay, but I may destroy nine or ten. The 
varden will take my name and number 
only for what he finds in my pockets. 
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In big game hunting, 
the regulations may ban 
the autoloading rifle, but 
only the moral law can 
tell me what other kind 
of rifle I shall turn on 
my game, whether it 
shall be small-bore or large, accurate 
or inaccurate. I may shoot badly, shoot 
first and look for horns afterwards, and 
so leave dead does in the woods, mess 
up my killings, and let wounded game 
get away. In short I may behave abom- 
inably. If I hunt alone, there is only 
my conscience to whisper about it. 

Of necessity, written rules concerning 
the manipulation of guns, must be hope- 


A situation in which it is easy to violate 


the unwritten law. Fire too close to the 
giant cedar will sear the tree and doom it 







TO KEEP THE LAW OR BREAK IT 


Too lazy to cut their own wood, vandals 
who entered the cabin at left used part 
of the roof. Below, counting up his bag. 
Conscience rather than law will guide him 


lessly inadequate. Size of bore, or cali- 
ber, or number of shells may be de- 
creed, transporting loaded arms in au- 
tos or other vehicles may be forbidden, 
but no decree keeps a careless hunter 
from carrying his gun cocked, train- 
ing his weapon on his comrade’s mid- 
dle in getting through a fence or keep- 
ing the drop on him while walking be- 
hind. Nor does it prevent his standing 
the loaded weapon where the dog may 
knock it down and shoot some one; or 
from generally managing his arma- 
ment to make himself a dangerous nui- 
sance to his fellows. 

Law can never successfully cover the 
case of the excitable man who, in the 
woods, fires at what he is not dead sure 
of, or who, in bird shooting, sprinkles 
his companion with No. 6’s because the 
bird got in line. Presence of mind is 
not a thing to be cultivated by any 
warning of the game department. 

The futility of bag limits is a thing 
that long has put gray hairs in the 
heads of conservationists and game law 
enforcement officers. While the daily 
or seasonal take of game may be put 
down on paper, respect for the laws is 
up to the hunter. 

Limits may be dodged by the un- 
scrupulous in a dozen ways. The stock 
trick of the hoggish law evader is to 
take along a dud as cover-up and shoot 
for both. 

In big game hunting, the limit law is 
more easily enforced, yet it, too, can be 
stretched. When one big animal is the 
legal limit, and the hunter has had his 
chance, bedeviled the beast and lost it, 
he is not, morally speaking, entitled to 
try for another. Written law never 
dares go so far. Apparently, it is pow- 
erless to keep the crack shot from 
bagging a deer for the less able mem- 
ber of the party or to prevent the guide 
from taking (Continued on page 77) 
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DESERT CATS 
AT BAY 


When the dogs got too 
close, a bobcat sought 
safety at the top of a 
saguaro cactus. At the 
right, one of Colcord's 
dogs faces a snarling 
panther he has trailed 





ACE of the 
LION HUNTERS 


By OREN 


RANK COLCORD acquired a 
title not long ago when he 
aimed his pistol up into a 
tree in the Arizona moun- 

tains and shot down his 500th snarling 

panther. He became the world’s cham- 
pion killer of mountain lions. 

The title is strictly unofficial, of 
course, because there is no organization 
to make a formal award. But, if you 
have any doubts about Frank’s right 
to the honor, don’t express them out 
loud to ranchers, cowboys, or deer hunt- 
ers in Arizona. Some of the more hot- 
headed fellows might take a poke at 
you, for Frank is the stanch friend of 
these citizens; he’s the man who keeps 
down the “panther tax’ levied by the 
beasts on herds of cattle, sheep, horses, 
and deer. 

Frank Colcord is not only a champion 
killer of mountain lions; he is also an 
authority on their life and habits. He 
was fairly young when he took up his 
profession. In fact, he was just twelve 
years old. He is still a young man, but 
he has faced the hardships and dangers 
of lion hunting for nearly twenty years. 
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His friends in Phoenix, where he lives 
say angleworms give Frank the creeps 
and a pretty girl frightens him silly 
These friends also point out that it 
took three years for him to get up 
enough courage to ask his sweetheart 
to marry him. Yet this is the same 
fellow who goes out alone, catches and 
fetches home very lively 150-pound 
lions. Then, they say, there was that 
time he got a little mad, picked up a 
rock the size of a baseball and beat a 
huge, spitting, panther to death. He 
also had a hand-to-hand encounter with 
an infuriated bear as big as a yearling 
steer—and came out victor. 

Frank has never gone hunting for 
newspaper headlines or movie fame 
When trailed by gentlemen of the press 
he is stricken with stringhaltering of 
the vocal cords, or some similar ail- 
ment. “Yes,” and “No,” are the ap- 
proximate limits of his public conver- 
sation. Among old friends he is a 
little more talkative. 

Lion hunting is still a pretty im- 
portant business in parts of Western 
America. The chances are that you 
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Frank Colcord and his wife with three of the dogs that have helped bag hundreds of lions 


have never been annoyed by panthers 
(alias, the painter, puma, or cougar). 
A typical Arizona rancher, however, 
can tell you that, in one year, he lost 
sixteen of his finest colts, forty or fifty 
calves, and a half dozen goats and 
sheep. Such a man figures that he pays 
three or four times as much in panther 
tax each year as he pays to the Fed- 
eral government. 

Sometimes Frank Colcord’s job, as 
hunter for the United States Biological 
Survey, ends temporarily when the gov- 
ernment goes on a spree of economy. 
In a little while the howls for assistance 
start coming in from outlying ranches, 
and Frank and his coworkers are put 
back on the job. 

The Colcords themselves were ranch- 
ers, and Frank grew up in wild and 
rugged Pleasant Valley, under the Ton- 
to Rim in eastern Arizona. As a small 
shaver, he found it was both pleasant 
and profitable to specialize in hunting 
lions. It was easy, and natural to make 
it a lifetime profession. The business, 
by the way, is not yet crowded, but it’s 
strictly not an enterprise for lads of 
urban upbringing. You have to be born 
to it. Many times it was only the in- 
tuition and courage acquired from long 
years of range work that saved Frank’s 
life. 


HAT, for example, would you do 
if your dogs treed an eight-foot, 
350-pound bundle of snarling fury which 
you thought was a lion, but which, when 
it dropped from the tree, turned out to 
be something even more dangerous. 
“My dogs,” Frank said, “led me to 
a thick juniper tree and began to bark 
and jump all around it. I came up to 
make the kill. The foliage was so thick 
that I couldn’t see anything up in the 
tree. But there was a lump, and I aimed 
at it. I hardly ever carry any gun but 
my old Colt Frontier Model, and that’s 
all I had with me this time. I fired, 
knowing the hounds and I could take 
care of any lion.” 
Frank sounds pretty casual when he 
talks of taking care of a lion. It’s no 
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task for the inexperienced—but we'll 
come to that later. When Frank shot 
into the juniper tree no lion tumbled 
out. Instead, a huge bear fell at his 
feet. A bear usually has several inches 
of protective fat, and it’s just luck if 
you kill one with a pistol shot. This 
fellow was bigger than Frank and his 
five dogs combined. He was wounded, 
and he was mad enough to make hash 
out of a surprised hunter. 

What would you have done? Frank 
felt exactly the same way: 

“I did what the cottontail does,’ he 
said, “and what I’d do again. I up and 
ran! I ran fast. But the bear wasn’t 
any slouch, either. He got close and 
nipped at me. The dogs were all around 
him, nagging and biting. 

“He grabbed my old coat, and I 
shucked out of that thing without miss- 
ing a single step! It was just like the 
pictures in the funny papers, I sup- 
pose. I was scared, and was trying to 
make up my mind what to do be- 
sides run. 

“I kept glancing back, and once I saw 
the bear stop for a second to slap down 
a dog that had gnawed his ear. That 
gave me my chance. I turned, took a 
quick aim, and shot him between the 
eyes. He died right there. Then I sat 
down and laughed a long time, and 
cussed myself for being such a coward.” 

Coward? Well, there’s apparently no 
law against making your own defini- 
tions. Usually such experiences are 
funny only in retrospect. 

Frank had another adventure not long 
afterward that he is still laughing about. 


An Eastern dude had heard of the 
Arizonian’s exploits and had hired him 
as guide for a real mountain-lion hunt. 

The two men rode into the mountains 
one afternoon, planning to begin the 
hunt next morning. When day dawned, 
the dude was so saddlesore that he 
wouldn’t move. Moreover, he had lost 
all his zest for hunting. A couple of 
brushes with rattlesnakes the previous 
afternoon, the sight of the carcass of a 
full-grown horse that had been killed by 
a lion, coyote yowls in the night, had 
squelched the dude’s enthusiasm. He 
longed for the ease and comfort of his 
penthouse. 

The contract, however, had guaran- 
teed the man an opportunity actually 
to kill a wild mountain lion. Frank is 
a man of his word, and besides, he 
needed the pay. Soon after sunup he 
quietly left the dude in the tent and 
went off alone. Before many hours he 
was back again. The dude employer’s 
eyes bulged. 

“Get your gun and have at it, mister,” 
said Frank. “I aim to collect my pay.” 

He pointed to his horse. To the sad- 
dle was tied one end of a long, stout 
sapling. The other end was dragging. 
Trussed securely to the middle of the 
pole was a grown panther, plainly an- 
noyed at the tactics of this strange 
hunter. To get his lion the dude had 
only to rise up on his camp cot and 
shoot. Probably he wasn’t a bad fellow 
at heart. At any rate, he became a lit- 
tle ashamed, grinned rather sheepishly, 
and asked Frank to turn the big cat 
loose so he could shoot it on the run. 
Frank cautiously untied the beast. The 
dude shot quickly and missed. The cat 
was out of sight in ten quick leaps. 
The dude went back to his penthouse. 
The cat, Frank suspects, is still running. 


a: most men of his kind, Colcord 
gives the credit for his success in 
hunting not to himself, but to his pack 
of flop-eared dogs. Above the center of 
the mantle in his living room, in an ex- 
pensive frame, is a life-size painting 
of a lion dog. 

“That portrait,” said Frank, “is the 
likeness of the finest lion-hunting hound 
that ever lived! He was named Keno.” 

Keno, it seems, did just about every- 
thing in Arizona but dig the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado River. Keno 
trained most of the pups, made them 
good hunters. He led the pack over 
countless miles of rough, dangerous 
lands. He was always first at the tree, 
and he spoke a language that his own- 
er could understand. 

Before Keno died he was deaf for 
some time, as the result of a powerful 
clip on the ear from a lion, but till the 
day of his (Continued on page 81) 





OR the usual hunter, a hand-to-hand encounter with one of 


| would be thrill enough for a lifetime. With this fearless veteran 


it's all in the day's work. He has trailed and taken 500 of them 


the vicious cats that roam the Arizona desert and mountains 





















































































When daylight came, we helped the tenderfoot drag his buck back along the trail to camp 


oe HAT,” said Clarence 

with confidence, “is go- 

ing to be my buck. My 

first. I'm going to put 

my tag on him about a half hour after 
daylight in the morning.” 

He stood staring at the track as if 
hypnotized. It wasn’t an especially big 
track, but this was Clarence’s first deer 
hunt, his first trip into the North Woods 
in November, and he was seeing a buck 
track at close range for the first time. 
Moreover, it was a warm track, and 
he had just stood face to face with the 
deer that made it. Under such condi- 
tions it doesn’t take a very big track 
to get a hunter’s wind up. 

Several of us had left home thirty- 
six hours before, in weather cold 
enough and snowy enough to hold a 
promise of good hunting. We reached 
the deer country on the heels of a 
storm that laid down a perfect blanket 
of tracking snow. If there’s anything 
more likely to warm a hunter’s blood, 
I don’t know what it is. 

We landed in camp on the Tahqua- 
menon River late on the afternoon be- 
fore the season opened. In the hour or 
so of daylight that remained, we start- 
ed out without rifles, after the imme- 
morial fashion of deer hunters, to get 
the lay of the land. 

We rounded a bend of an old, brush- 
bordered trail, within a mile of camp, 
with the wind in our faces and making 
little noise in the snow, and there was 
a buck, standing broadside to us not 
fifty feet ahead. No record breaker 
but he carried a mighty nice rack of 
antlers. As I’ve already said, he was 
the first deer Clarence had ever seen 
outside a zoo. 

He stood for perhaps ten seconds, 
staring straight at us as if trying to 
decide in the failing light of the gray 
November afternoon what kind of cu- 
rious creatures we were. Clarence, I’m 
sure, would have sold his soul to turn 
the clock ahead twelve hours and to 
have his rifle along. 
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The buck finally decided he didn’t 
like our looks. He snorted, his white 
flag flashed its warning, and he was 
over the trail and lost in the snow- 
mantled balsams at a single, soaring 
bound. 

Clarence walked up to the track, as 
if in a trance, and made his solemn 
and confident declaration about putting 
his tag on that particular buck within 
a half hour of the next daylight. I 
pitied him. 

I’m not such a seasoned deer hunter 
myself, but I’ve been at it long enough 
to know that the buck you see twelve 
hours before the season opens is rare- 
ly the one that you look at over the 
sights the next morning. 

It didn’t take Clarence long to dis- 
cover this for himself. The weather, on 
the following day, gave the deer all 
the odds. It was snowing hard and 
nothing was moving in the woods. 
Clarence’s self-allotted half hour of 
daylight passed without our even see- 
ing a deer track. Before the day was 
finished we did manage to see tracks 
but no deer. It was a chastened, but no 
whit discouraged, novice who trudged 
back to camp that first night, weary, 
hungry, and wet. 


HE next morning, Clarence decided 

we ought to get an earlier start. He’d 
found some hemlock ridges where, it 
seemed, all the deer in that section had 
fed and bedded down before this last, 
light snow. He reasoned that, if we got 
in there an hour or so before daybreak 
and waited on a runway, something 
with horns was pretty sure to come 
our way. 

It sounded logical, so I let him lure 
me out of my bunk and lead me off 
through an unholy tangle of snowy 
undergrowth in the pallid starlight of 
early morning. Fired with the match- 
less enthusiasm of inexperience, he 
found the hemlock ridges, which was 
more than I had expected. We chose 
our stands a couple of hundred of yards 


FIRST 
BUCK 


By BEN EAST 


apart and sat down to wait for dawn 
and the deer. The dawn came finally, 
cheerless and chill, but the deer had 
other engagements. I stuck it out un- 
til I knew a deer on the other side of 
the river could hear my teeth clicking. 
Then I gave up and wandered back to 
camp for breakfast. 

There is little reason to linger over 
the details of the next three days. We 
hunted earnestly and ceaselessly. We 
were out at daybreak and in at dusk. 
If we took time to come back to camp 
for lunch, we begrudged it. Still, the 
Red Gods refused to smile on us. 

There are hunters who favor still- 
hunting, and there are those who drive 
the swamps, and there are yet others 
who pin their highest faith on waiting 
on the runways. We tried all three 
methods but got no deer. We saw 
plenty of deer but we could not be 
sure that any we saw had antlers. 

Our last day of hunting finally 
dawned. The snow was getting deeper 
and slush ice was beginning to form 
on the river. The next morning Joe 
Beach would nose his boat into shore 
in front of our camp, and by late after- 
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Pushing through ice on the east branch of 
the Tahquamenon to reach the deer country 
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heard, from away off in the 
night-blanketed timber, the 
three faint, echoing shots of 
Clarence’s reply. 

Doc and I started out after 
him. A half mile off the trail, 
working in the general direc- 
tion of his last signal, we found 
his footprints. There was blood 
on both sides of the trail; he 
had followed a fresh deer track. 
We knew then why Clarence 
had wandered off into the 
woods, away from the river 
and camp. Ten or fifteen min- 
utes later we fired three signal 
shots again, and, after an anx- 
ious minute, the reply rang 
back, surprisingly near at hand. 

We found Clarence hunched 
over a cheerful fire. Afraid we 
wouldn’t hear his signals, he 
had sensibly decided to make 
himself as comfortable as pos- 





























noon we’d be back at the railroad, with 
the Tahquamenon, the big timber, the 
deer tracks, and the deer themselves 
all behind us till another November 
rolled around. It wasn’t pleasant to 
contemplate, but it happens once on 
every hunting trip. 

Clarence was beginning to look like 
a man who had just got a call for 
margin on a stock he’d bought on a 
hot tip. He’d built his hopes pretty 
high, and he hated to leave the woods 
with an unfilled license. But his cour- 
age never failed. An hour or so after 
daybreak that last morning, we crossed 
a fresh deer track on the trail where 
we had seen the buck the first night. 
Clarence studied it intently. 

“That’s my deer,” he announced, just 
as steadily as he had the night before 
the season opened. “He’ll be back this 
way sometime before dark and I'll be 
waiting for him.” 

He walked off into the brush. I 
went on toward a tract of ridge and 
swamp down along the river where I 
wanted to try a little still-hunting. I 
wasn’t surprised when Clarence didn’t 
come back to camp for lunch that 
noon. 

I had a license of my own to fill, and 
I stayed out that night until it was too 
dark to see the sights of my rifle. About 
a half hour before I quit, I heard two 
shots, away off in the timber in which 
I had left Clarence that morning. 
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It was full dark when I got 
back to camp but Clarence wasn’t 
in yet. When another half hour 
went by with no sign of him, 
everybody in camp began to feel 
a little uneasy. The timber along 
the Tahquamenon is bad stuff to 
get lost in, especially with night 
coming on. 

Finally I decided to go out and 
search for him. I started, with 
flash light and compass, heading down 
the trail toward the place where the 
two shots had sounded just before dark. 
Every hundred yards or so I stopped 
and called, but no answer came. 

I was getting really worried, and 
then, back in the timber a mile or more 
from the river, I heard a shot. There 
was a short pause and two more shots 
close together. That was the lost signal 
of our camp! 

I couldn’t answer for I had left my 
gun at camp. There was no use going 
in the direction of the signal without 
announcing that I was doing so. The 
only sensible thing to do was to go 
back for a gun, and not lose any time 
about it, either. If Clarence got rattled 
and forgot his instructions to stay in 
one place, I dreaded to think what 
might happen in these woods. 

From camp, ten minutes later, I sent 
three answering shots into the night 
from a shotgun. I can’t recall, on any 
hunting trip, a greater feeling of relief 
than that which flooded us when we 


During a snow flurry, the buck is transferred to 
the boat for the trip home. As the photo at left 
shows, there was heavy snow throughout our trip 





sible. 

“T got a deer!” he hailed us 
blithely. 

‘“‘Where ?” 

“Right around here some- 
where,” he answered sweeping his arm 
in the general direction of forty sec- 
tions of timber and swamp. “I knocked 
him down back there just off the trail, 
but when I got almost to him he 
jumped up and beat it. I was in the 
brush and I couldn’t shoot again. He’s 
been down two or three times, coming 
this far. He can’t be far away.” 

“Not more than a couple of miles!” 
snorted Doc. 


E LEFT Clarence beside the fire, 

over his protests, and followed the 
track of the wounded deer. It didn’t 
seem as if he could be far away. He 
was badly wounded and making poor 
headway, going down each time he 
cleared a fallen log, but getting up 
again and pushing on. 

After a quarter mile of it, we called 
a halt. It was foolish to go on. Given 
a chance to lie down and stiffen, the 
buck would never get up. Trailed close- 
ly, he might keep going for miles, and 
following him for miles through the 
timber was no job to try at night. It 
was hard to persuade Clarence to give 
up and go back to camp, but finally we 
talked him into it. We’d get back on 
the track at daylight. 

We were almost to the edge of the 
little clearing around camp when we 
felt fine, wet snow on our faces, a few 
eddying flakes at first, then a swift, 
sudden smother of it. Doc and I had 
brought a (Continued on page 68) 








Lge greenhorn picked out his buck the night before 
the season opened but before he bagged it he led 
the veterans of the party into a series of stirring and 


perilous adventures that make a top-notch hunting yarn 

























NIPE CONVENTION 


OR a number of years I played at 

snipe hunting in a half-hearted 

fashion. When I hunted Florida 

deer and turkey in Cracker style 
with a shotgun, I usually carried a few 
loads of bird shot, for there were times 
when action lagged, and a covey of quail 
was not only a welcome diversion, but 
also spelled meat for the pot. I often 
flushed scattered snipe, too, along the 
edges of sloughs or ponds. 
They seldom flew far away, 
so I would slip in bird loads 
and put the long-billed little 
flyers up again. I wasted 
these shots with great regu- 
larity. Crying, “Scape!” as 
he rose, the snipe usually 
made good its word. 

So far as I know, statistics 
have never been compiled on 
snipe velocity. I believe, how- 
ever, that when well under way these 
birds compare favorably in speed with 
our fastest waterfowl. Add to their 
swiftness their erratic flight, their in- 
credible twisting and darting, and you 
have a shot similar to the one offered by 
a bunch of blue-wing teal as they come 
whistling in, flaring and zooming to the 
four winds with no thought of applying 
brakes. You swing on the snipe and 
squeeze the trigger—-well, it seemed a 
good idea at the time! Who could have 
foreseen another zig just before that 
zag was properly completed? 

I know that the explosive flush of a 
covey of quail can sometimes be discon- 
certing, especially when the farther 
birds rise first, and other bombs burst 
close under your nose. You don’t have 





Uncertain 


that difficulty to contend with in shoot- 
ing snipe, for they usually rise singly or 
in twos. Neither do they flush as nois- 
ily as quail, nor so closely under foot. 
But the advantage is still with the quail 
hunter. A noisy, close flush helps him 
locate his bird promptly and gives more 
time for the shot. The lisping cry, or 
scape, of a flushing snipe is often barely 
audible, especially on a windy day. 

There’s something deceptive 
and elusive about that scape. 
Often your shot is gone be- 
fore you locate the sprightly 
ventriloquist. 

There’s no denying that 
snipe frequently do present 
shots that a novice might well 
be expected to handle, but, on 
most occasions, they are, as a 
friend of mine puts it, ‘““Uncer- 
tain little devils, surrounded 
by an unlimited amount of space.” In 
shooting them, much depends on condi- 
tions, with visibility being the most im- 
portant factor. Against a contrasting 
background, or above the horizon and 
silhouetted against the sky, snipe should 
not prove too difficult. But it’s a differ- 
ent problem entirely when these low- 
flying birds perversely refuse to rise 
above a background of dead grass or 
cat-tails on a windy day! 

Missing my own shots became de- 
cidedly annoying, so I finally decided to 
pass up these embarrassing birds and 
save my ammunition for the less erra- 
tic bobwhite. At least, I thought, I 
wouldn’t have to tax my brain making 
up so many alibis. 

Some time ago, however, a day of ret- 


little 
devils are snipe 








After raising the birds, Balcom fired until his gun was empty. He was out 
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of the doldrums now. At right, retrieving one of the birds. We soon found 
this a difficult task without dogs and learned to pick our birds with care 








ribution unexpectedly came to pass, and 
that day will long linger in my memory. 

To all intents and purpose my friend 
3alcom and I were hunting ducks, but 
too high a percentage of Okeechobee 
bluebills in our first bags of the sea- 
son had left us a bit dissatisfied and we 
had deserted Lake Okeechobee tempo- 
rarily. On this occasion we aimed to 
dazzle our friends and arouse untold 
envy by displaying upon our return a 
neat mess of big duck—mallard, pin- 
tail, widgeon, and other choice, showy, 
varieties. 

We had done a little quiet scouting 
in the previous week, and had traced the 
line of flight of the big ducks to some 
remote ponds in the back country south 
of the lake. There was only one way of 
getting within walking or wading dis- 
tance of this spot, and that was by a 
long, roundabout journey by outboard 
through a little-used drainage ditch. 

We took great pride in our plan as we 
putt-putted through darkness and early- 
morning mists. At times our progress 
was impeded by great floating masses 
of hyacinths that blocked the water- 
way. Sprawling on our bellies over the 
bow, we parted the rafts of flowers by 
hand. We had allowed ourselves ample 
time for the trip through the drainage 
canal and it was barely daylight when 
we finally reached our land of the big 
duck. 


HEN came the blow! Mounting the 
canal bank to get a glimpse of our 
cherished ponds we discovered they had 
vanished! It was incredible, and noth- 


ing less than stark, staggering tragedy! 
On our scouting trip, we had real- 

ized that the water was receding 
rapidly, but who could have fore- 
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Even When the Long-bills 
Are Plentiful It Takes a 
Quick Shot to Bring Down 
These Zigzagging Targets 


t + 


By GUY VAN DUYN 


seen that these large ponds, two and 
three feet deep, would completely disap- 
pear in less than a week? All our pains- 
taking calculations had gone for nothing. 
And it was now too late to get back to 
our old stamping ground, the lake. Those 
no-longer-despised bluebills were safe 
for today. 

Sunrise found a mighty dejected pair 
of would-be duck hunters sitting in si- 
lence on that canal bank. For once, Bal- 
com had exhausted his enviable supply 
of suitable comments. 

Just then something happened, which 
seemed trivial but which was destined 
to have profound results. A lone snipe 
dropped down out of the sky and pitched 
in among the debris of stranded hya- 
cinths, joint grass and smartweed. More 
by way of breaking the painful silence 
than anything else, I remarked: 

“Wish I had some fine shot!” 

3ut Balcom didn’t hear me. He was 
still preoccupied, dejectedly surveying 
his new wading boots. I talked on: 

“You know, something tells me I'm 
just sore enough to kill that snipe with 
these No. 5's.” 

At this Balcom came out of his trance, 
but only to give me a look which clear- 
ly conveyed that my joking gave him a 
pain in the neck. It was hardly the type 
of encouragement I had hoped for, but 
it served the purpose of egging me on, 
ind I got up and sloshed off through 
the mire. 

Putting the snipe up at close quarters, 
[ had to hold fire with the choke-bored 
12 gauge. It was still an easy shot, 
however, and the pattern of No. 5’s 
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proved dense enough to get the birds. 

“That-a-boy!”” Balcom croaked from 
his perch on the bank, in unexpected 
approval. I started over to pick up my 
bird but had taken only a few steps 
when another snipe flushed. I fired twice 
and made two painful misses. Balcom 
began to retract his approval. As he 
spoke, a third snipe took wing, and then 
a fourth. Again I fired too hastily. My 
fifth shot, however, accounted for the 
last bird. 

Fortunately I still had my first snipe 
well marked down. Reloading, I re- 
trieved both birds. I noticed that Bal- 
com was pulling up his boots in a busi- 
nesslike manner. When he struck out 
to join me, he promptly raised three 
birds and, when the barrage from his 
repeater subsided, one bird was down 
and the gun empty. Balcom was out 
of the doldrums now. Though he was 
searching in the wrong place for his 
bird, he proclaimed to the world that 
we had discovered the original snipe 
paradise. Fascinated, he lifted the 
plump little body, and smoothed the 
ruffied plumage. 


“F“IRST one of these long-nosed little 

beggars I ever shot,” he exulted. 
“Sure sound like they’re giving you the 
old razzberry every time they take off. 
Boy, my hat’s off to you as an explorer. 
You found something!” 

What we had stumbled into might 
well be called a snipe convention. 
Though the birds were well hidden by 
the matted tangle of low growth, we had 
but to advance a few paces in any direc- 


A few of the birds that could not dodge our 
heavy fire during the busy morning. At the 
left, | count the score and find it pleasing 








tion to flush one or more of the birds. 

We kept our gun barrels hot until 
we discovered the importance of re- 
straint. Since we lacked a retriever, 
we learned to ignore new rises once a 
bird had been grassed. Until we learned 
this lesson, several birds were inevita- 
bly lost through the confused sense of lo- 
cation brought about by so much shoot- 
ing. Once, I had two down and lost both, 
which I'll admit, was nothing short of 
criminal negligence. The dead birds 
were unbelievably hard to find unless 
they were very carefully marked down. 
They seldom fell so that the white un- 
derparts were exposed. 

After we had adopted this one-at-a- 
time system, however, we began to get 
down to business. Our shooting im- 
proved materially and there was a sub- 
stantial saving both in shells and birds. 
Temptation to shoot several was often 
great, for snipe were everywhere and 
almost invariably we flushed several 
while retrieving one. It’s strange how 
easy those shots look when you're de- 
termined not to shoot! 

I turned to say something to Bal- 
com who had formed the right flank as 
we advanced a few paces apart. He had 
disappeared as if by black magic! With- 
out so much as a splash, he had stepped 
off into a hyacinth-covered drainage 
ditch. His cap was the only item that 
didn’t sink. Presently he struggled out, 
festooned with aquatic plant life, his 
hip boots bulging with water, but his 
face had a delightful air of composure. 

This accident called for a temporary 
halt, and we withdraw to a thick clump 
of willows. Balcom stripped, wrung out 
his clothes, draped them over the brush 
and found himself a perch on a stout 
branch. He presented a strange picture 
sitting there like some huge fledgling, 
all goose-pimples, and blinking like an 
owl in the bright sunlight. He used 
what re- (Continued on page 47) 
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HIGH-WALLED 

SANTA CRUZ 

RISES LIKE A 
FORTRESS 


Pelican Bay, shown 
at the right, is the 
best landing place 
on the rugged is- 
land. Many small 
boats have come 
to grief on sub- 
merged rocks try- 
ing to land else- 
where. Below is a 
hunter with a sow 
taken on the island 





»” WILD BOARS 


\ 2 in an 
“Island Fastness 


ROM the rim of fortresslike Santa 

Cruz, a semitropical island lying 

twenty miles off Santa Barbara, 

Cal., I stared unbelievingly at 
what are probably the strangest game 
animals within the boundaries of the 
United States. 

A companion and I were lying 
upon a comfortable ledge overlooking a 
vegetated hollow. Oaks, heavy under- 
brush, and giant ferns completely 
masked a tumbling creek of spring 
water, which we could hear faintly. Be- 
tween the brook and our lookout was a 
grassy slope, dotted with impenetrable 
beds of cactus. In many places the soft 
earth had been gouged as by a hand 
cultivator. Because of this evidence, 
we had stationed ourselves immediately 
above in the hope of observing the wild 
creatures which had thus scarred the 
soil in search of food. 

The sun had set, but objects were still 
clearly discernible in the little canyon. 
A few hundred yards away the restless 
Pacific churned upon a narrow, rocky 
beach, set back in a fiordlike inlet. 
From the brush-choked trail along the 
creek had come the noise of crackling 
brush, of graceless bodies breaking 


through half-dry vegetation. For a long 
time there was no movement, then 
through the ferns an ugly snout was 
pushed, followed by a powerful, black 
form. 

We saw an inky, short-legged, high- 
shouldered animal, with a body that 
tapered to narrow hams and an in- 
significant tail. Sharp bristles grew 
coarsely upon its back and along its 
neck. Its jaws were champing, possibly 
upon acorns from beneath the oaks, 
and with each movement there was 4 
gleam of fierce-looking tusks. I esti- 
mated the size of the brute at around 
100 pounds. 

After hesitating at the edge of the 
brush, the animal lumbered over the 
sloping ground. Following it came fou! 
or five of its fellows, some entirely 
black, others mottled with dirty gray 
and black, and one distinctly gray and 
brown. The first animal was obviously 
the leader and a male, the others fe 
males. Separating, they went abou 
rodting in the soft earth. 

My companion was smiling. “Now 
will you believe that there are wild pig 
on Santa Cruz?” he demanded softly. 

His voice was so low I could barely 
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LIFE 


Roaming at night through desolate canyons, these queer 


beasts offer hard but satisfying sport to the hunter who 


has no fear of their lumbering charge and flashing tusks 


By PAUL W. GARTNER 


hear him, yet the ugly head of the boar 
was raised suspiciously. At the boar’s 
attitude of distrust, the sows moved 
slowly toward the underbrush. But the 
big pig paid no heed to his departing 
harem, and I had the feeling that he 
would rather fight than be driven away. 
Fortunately an almost perpendicular 
drop of six or more feet protected us 
from possible attack. Then, too, by our 
sides lay .30/06 rifles, loaded with 150- 
grain boattails. 


INALLY the boar resumed his feeding, 

and the lesser pigs returned. For some 
time I watched the curious animals, 
thinking of India and Europe where 
pigs have been hunted with horse and 
lance for centuries, and of the tales of 
horses and men that have been gored 
by short-tempered tuskers. But it was 
growing dark, and we had come to 
shoot as well as inspect these Santa 
Cruz swine. Cautiously we withdrew 
from the ledge. 

“Take one of the smaller sows,’”’ my 
companion, a veteran boar hunter, ad- 
vised. “All we want is some meat. The 
boar is only a four-year-old. Let him 
grow.” 

Through the twilight I sighted on a 
black sow. There followed a harsh 
squeal, a drumming of hoofs, and a 
crashing of brush. The boar charged 
about defiantly for a minute, but at 
length recognized the futility of battling 
an unseen foe and followed his harem 
up the canyon. With caution we de- 
scended into the hollow. A pig lay at 
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The forbidding canyons of Senta Cruz whore the wild boars lurk. Hunting them calls for stamina 
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the edge of the 
brush. Without de- 
lay we dressed it out 
and packed it down 
to the beach where 
a dinghy was wait- 
ing to carry us toa 
small cruiser, riding 
at anchor a few hun- 
dred yards offshore. 
So ended my introduction to the island 
pigs several years ago. Today, though 
I’ve repeatedly hunted wild boars, the 
thrill of the unique sport is as great as 
ever. 

The haunts of the beasts are on the 
largest of the Channel Islands. Santa 
Cruz, from east to west is about twenty- 
five miles wide, and its precipitous 
mountains, topped by El Encino Peak, 
rise more than 2,400 feet above the 
cobalt of the Pacific. From the sea the 
island lifts like some ancient fortress, 
discouraging all but the hardy from 
penetrating its beautiful canyons. A 
single ranchero, Fred Caire, resides on 
the island. In a quaint home on one of 
the infrequent plateaus, he lives much 
the same life his predecessors lived for 
decades. He grazes sheep on the grassy 
slopes, but, with dangerous boars roam- 
ing at large, his vaqueros do not know 
the lazy, peaceful life that one often as- 
sociates with sheep herding. 

So often have the men and stock been 
attacked that the boars are never 
spared. The greater part of the island, 
however, is so wild and inaccessible 
that the species is not at all jeopardized. 


us 


The saberlike tusks of the porkers 
are always ready to slash dog or man 


The sows produce two litters a year, of 
from two to nine squealers, and there 
are no enemies other than man to 
molest them. 

Transportation of hunting parties to 
Santa Cruz is not the problem that it 
might seem. Cruisers, which can make 
the trip in an hour, are available at 
Santa Barbara, and Caire owns a boat 
upon which semiweekly passage can 
be had at nominal rates. There is a 
camp at Pelican Bay where a hunter 
can get lodging and meals. Horses may 
be hired at the rancho. The vaqueros 
will act as guides. 


RAVEL on the island is not so easy. 

Though the mountains are of igneous 
origin, the violent rains of winter have 
eroded steep-walled canyons’ which 
horses cannot travel. Boar hunting is 
therefore generally done on foot, since 
the animals spend the greater part of 
the day in brushy retreats in the canyon 
bottoms. Owing to the uncertain foot- 
ing of the soft, crumbling slopes, and 
the possibility of attack, most hunters 
prefer to be armed with moderately 
heavy rifles. Any deer rifle is suitable 
for pig hunting, .30/30, 
.303, 250/3000, 6.5 mm., 
-30/06. 

It is well, though, to 
note the fact that wild 
boars possess tremendous 
vitality, and sometimes 
require several effectual 
shots to bring them down. 
Consequently, a hunter 
must place his bullets ac- 
curately, for a wild boar 
is a devil when wounded 
and will always attempt 
to attack the author of its 
pain. 

This fact I learned late 
one afternoon as I tramped 
wearily down from the 
ridges. I had chosen an 
easy trail througha brushy 
canyon on my way to the 
beach and I had stopped 
at the creek to drink when 
a crashing of brush 
brought me upright. I 
snatched up my .30/06 just 
as a black boar hurtled 
from the bush with a speed 
that belied its stocky legs. 
(Continued on page 69) 
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A duck hunter would hardly call this box blind a notable effort at concealment 
yet it disturbed the webfeet but little, and many good bags were taken from it 


IFTY years ago, as a boy of 
twelve, I sat in a natural blind of 
rushes at 4 o'clock in the morning 
on a point of land jutting out into 

Onondaga Lake at Syracuse, N. Y., and 
awaited my first shot at ducks. I 
got two greenwing teal and a whistler 
that morning. I have been a duck 
hunter ever since. 

Before going on that first hunt, I had 
heard a lot about the great care with 
which a gunner must construct his 
blind. I had been informed that a blind 
must be made to conform to the natural 
surroundings, that a natural blind was 
by far the best if one could be found. 
If an artificial blind had to be built, I 
was told, nothing must go into it that 
was foreign to the natural surround- 
ings. Ducks had been represented to 
me as the wariest of game birds; they 
would refuse to come in to the most en- 
ticing set of decoys if anything looked 
suspicious on the land side. 

Well, all of that is true—sometimes! 

I grant you that in hunting ducks of 
any species the gunner should take the 
greatest possible care to conceal him- 
self. Still those of us who have done 
much duck hunting have seen the birds 
do some mighty queer things, and 
throw all caution to the winds in the 
doing. Sometimes we are powerless to 
outwit them. At other times they are 
fooled by the crudest, freakiest blinds 
imaginable. 

Freak blinds? 
some wonders! 

The first really remarkable blind I 
ever saw was in Charles County, Md., 


I have encountered 
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on the Wicomico River. This was built 
on the extreme tip of a narrow, sandy 
point that stretched some 200 yards 
from shore. There was no vegetation 
anywhere on that sand spit. The blind, 
because of the tides, rested on piles 
some four feet above the sand. It 
measured about eight feet square, with 
no overhead covering whatever to af- 
ford concealment. The hunter simply 
glued himself to one side and made 
himself as inconspicuous as possible. 
It was built of new lumber, except for 
the cedar trees which were nailed all 
around the outside. Flying ducks 
looked directly down on the crouching 
gunner, the glaring new lumber, and 
the cedars. And, mind you, there were 
no cedar trees growing anywhere along 
that part of the shore. Three steps led 
up into the absurdity. 

The evening I first saw where I was 
supposed to shoot next morning, I re- 
belled. Small wonder. The thing looked 
as big as a house, and stuck out like a 
lighthouse on a hill. It was the only 
available blind though, so finally, rather 
than give up my trip, I took it. 

I reached the contraption at peep of 
day with my ‘heart in my boots. My 
trip was to be a complete fizzle. Of that 
I was certain. Judge of my utter aston- 
ishment to see vast rafts of black ducks 
lined up just offshore. Dozens of them 
were within a few feet of that building, 
and, the tide being out, a few were 
actually under it. I put out my decoys 
and awaited developments. At 5 in the 
afternoon I quit with fifteen ducks, 
which included black and gray mallards, 


blinds 





We he doesn't try to prove 
they are dumb, this author by 


pointing out the success of freak 


doubts 


raises some serious 


By EDWIN M. HASBROUCK 


scaups, baldpates and whistlers. Had 
the ducks gone crazy? I wondered. 

Years ago I frequently hunted ducks 
on Oneida Lake in central New York 
State. Nett Wood, who lived at Brewer- 
ton, at the outlet, knew his ducks and 
his end of the lake. Outboards had not 
been dreamed of in those days and a 
hunter had to row. Brewerton was al- 
ways my destination and Nett always 
my guide. 

Some miles up the lake was one of 
Nett’s favorite blinds, a tree standing 
close to the edge of a swamp. During 
the winter, the swamp overflowed, and 
there was always plenty of water sur- 
rounding the tree. Cleats, nailed to the 
trunk, enabled a man to climb to a rude 
platform in a crotch. There, without 
any concealment other than the few 
bare branches, he sat and waited for 
the ducks to stool to the decoys in the 
open water. Believe me, they stooled! 
Was it cold up on that platform on a 
wintry day, with the wind whistling 
down that twenty-mile stretch of open 
water? You tell ’em! Yet golden-eyes 
(called whistlers in those parts), black 
and gray mallards, butterballs, all fell 
before the platform blind. 


[* ANOTHER marsh, to which the 
mallards loved to come, a large poplar 
had once grown, but only its hollow 
stump remained. Large enough to hold 
a man, it was near the edge of a small, 
open piece of water in the middle of the 
marsh. It was one of the best blinds I 
ever saw. As a rule, no decoys were 
used, as the pond didn’t seem to have a 
bottom, and it was the devil’s own job 
to get your decoys back once they were 
put out. Some bright mind conceived 
the idea of attaching one end of a long 
cord to each decoy and the other to 
something in the blind, and then heav- 
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ng out the decoy. If things didn’t tangle 
up, the scheme worked well. If they did, 
the gunner simply pulled in his lines, 
untangled them, and tried again. 

With this as an inspiration, an ac- 
quaintance of mine had made a huge, 
sheet-iron cylinder. Carrying it to the 
desired spot, he sank it by standing on 
the edge and rocking it back and forth. 
When sunk to within a few inches of 
the top, he dug out the inside, and had 
as fine a hide as anyone could wish. 
Of course, he had to bail it out every 
cime he used it, and occasionally had 
to dig out the mud that oozed in, but 
who would mind a little thing like that? 


HE Patuxent River wild-oat marshes 

in Maryland are famous for their 
sora shooting in the fall. After the sora 
have gone the ducks come in. One day 
three parties of ‘us were scattered over 
the marsh and, though mallards, 
springs and other ducks were flying, 
decoying was poor. After a time the 
three parties came together, and then, 
on an exposed shore with nothing to 
camouflage it, an enormous blind was 
constructed of cedar brush, brought 
from the adjoining wood. This blind 
was so large that it accommodated the 
three hunters and their guides! It could 
be seen for a mile down the river. We 
put out our three flocks of decoys and 
waited. In the afternoon, conditions 
changed, and the birds began to stool. 
While many flocks sheered off, others 
came in, and we had some really good 
shooting. 

Despite our luck, that was the last 
time I ever shot in a blind with five 
other men. Two are plenty. 

On another marsh where I frequently 
shot, an enormous elm tree had been 
floated down by spring freshets and had 
stranded out in the middle of the marsh. 
Its branches were mostly gone, but the 
great roots lay upturned for every 
duck to see. It afforded a splendid 
stand, as it was directly in the line of 
flight, with open water within gunshot. 
Every man who gunned this marsh 
tried to get the root blind, and many a 
webfoot has fallen before it. 

When I moved to Virginia I found 
blind building had gone wild. No matter 





Sometimes duck hunters use 
the scantiest of natural 
cover, yet as often as not, 
their bag is as big as any 


how good natural cover might be, a 
completely boxed-in blind had to be built 
to protect the gunner from the ele- 
ments. This so-called blind had a hinged 
door, a narrow slit to shoot through, a 
bench to sit on, a shelf for shell boxes, 
and a charcoal or oil stove to keep the 
occupants warm. All the comforts of 
home on a ducking trip! Cedar brush 
was cut and nailed all over it. Possibly 
there wasn’t a cedar tree within a mile 
of the stand, but that meant nothing to 
the builder. There could be no wing- 
shooting through that narrow slit, only 
sitting shots, but that seemed to suit 
those who used the blind. Did ducks 
decoy in front of it? Most assuredly. 
Many hundreds of mallards are still 
shot in Virginia every season from just 
such contraptions. It’s shooting ducks, 


but it can’t be called duck shooting. 

On the Pamunkey River opposite the 
Indian reservation is the best duck 
stand on the river. This freak blind was 
built and owned by Ivy, an Indian, who 
leases it to a club of which I am a 
member. It is on a heavily wooded point 
of swamp land, and is as big as a 
squatter’s shack, and covered with 
cedars. Because there isn’t a cedar 
within a mile on that side of the river, 
the blind is glaringly conspicuous. Many 
birds pass it up after one look, yet 
more ducks are killed there on a given 
day than from most of the other blinds 
put together. 

Curriomen Island, which helps to 
form Curriomen Bay on the lower Po- 
tomac River, and contains several small 
ponds, used to (Continued on page 59) 
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NATURAL AND UNNATURAL BLINDS. The heavy cover along the shore at left guarantees good sport 
if any ducks at all are flying. On the right, the ducks show no fear whatever of a conspicuous blind 
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Ready to start. Standing on a thick log, 
with feet well apart, an expert chopper 
shows the way the ax should be gripped 


TOOK a trip with a man who assured 

me that it was he who had run the 

Arapahoe Indians out of the Rockies 

and had shot the last wood buffalo in 
Colorado. Also he assured me he knew 
all there was to know about the job we 
were doing—taking a pack train over 
high, wooded mountains. 

We hadn't been on the trial more than 
half a day when we ran into one of 
those inevitable fallen trees, a big pine 
which completely blocked the trail. 

“Here,” exclaimed the old-timer, “you 
just give me that ax and I'll show you 
how to clear a trail. I was raised in the 
woods of Illinois. I know all about this 
chopping business.”’ 

So he set to it and hacked the tree 
slowly in two. I say he hacked it in 
two. That is the correct description of 
the process. A full thirty minutes he 
took to do a job that should have re- 
quired ten at the most. 

I do not set this man up as a horrible 
example of axmanship. I think, on the 
contrary, that he is typical. I’ve trailed 
with a good many fellows and watched 
them use the ax, but it’s not often I 
find a man who really is proficient with 
what Emerson Hough has properly de- 
scribed as “that sweet American tool.” 

To me there’s something wrong about 
this condition, because axmanship 
should be a definite and important part 
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Handle Your Ax | 


SKILL WITH THIS TOOL SAVES THE OUTDOORSMAN A LOT OF LABOR 





AND DISCOMFORT. HERE AN EXPERIENCED WOODSMAN TELLS HOW | 


TO MAKE YOUR CHOPPING A PLEASURE BY DOING IT PROPERLY 


of the equipment of every outdoorsman. 
The ax is not only indispensable, but, 
when properly used in expert hands, is 
a beautiful tool, and a source of satis- 
faction and joy, not to mention exercise. 

Appreciation of the ax comes with 
knowing it better and in learning how 
to use it in the most effective way. To 
handle it correctly is an art. Any art 
has basic principles, which in the case 
of axmanship, are few and simple. To 
practice an art correctly requires at- 
tention to detail and time. If you will 
learn the principles of handling the ax, 
and will then practice until you know 
how to apply them, you will get more 
done in five minutes than the ordinary 
ax handler gets done in thirty—and 
you will be fresher when it’s ended. 

Since the first thing you require, if 
you're going to learn to chop correct- 
ly, is an ax, we will start from there. 

You will be offered many different 
kinds, depending upon the locality in 
which you buy one. Each woods coun- 
try has developed its own style. That 
style it swears by; all other styles it 
swears at. Thus we have the Michigan 
pattern, popular in the Michigan woods; 
the Wisconsin pattern; the Oregon 
style; and so on. There isn’t a great 
deal of difference among them, so, if 
a particular type is popular where you 
happen to be, buy it. 

Your choice in the main will lie be- 
tween a double-bitted or a single-bitted 
ax. The single variety has one cutting 
edge and a flat head, useful for driving 
stakes; the double ax has both edges 





Sie. Me > gi * . 
On the first forword stroke, ¢ 










he blade 
strikes the top edge of the cut, only 
two thirds of it penetrating the wo 


sharp for cutting. The handle of the 
single-bitted is gracefully curved, while 
that of the double ax is severely straight 
and plain. The standard length of han- 
dle is thirty-six inches. 

Most professional woodsmen use the 
double-bit. There are reasons. With 
two edges, they can keep one sharp for 
fine work, and use the other for such 
rough work as cutting the limbs off 
fallen trees. The advantage claimed for 
the single-bit is that it is more useful, 
being both an ax and a light sledge ham- 
mer. Personally, I’m a double-bit man 
I like the heft, the balance, the feel, the 
efficiency of the double blade. You may 
take to the single-bitted kind. Either 
will do. 

A good ax weighs five to six pounds 
though you will be offered some weigh- 
ing a good deal less, three and four 
pounds. Avoid them. They are too light 
Nothing under five pounds is a man’s- 
size ax, although many a man takes to 
the woods with a two-and-a-half-pound 
blade. For a hiker that is all right, but 
it’s a safe rule to take a full-size ax 
whenever you can. My friend, Chaun- 
cey Thomas, who has prowled around 
the Rocky Mountains for half a cen- 
tury, expresses it thus: “When I go to 
the mountains, I want everything light 
except two things, my rifle bullet and 
my ax.” 

Buy the best ax you can. You will 
find it economy in the end. A really good 
ax is not expensive, somewhere from $2 
to $3, and you will pay dearly for any 
one you buy for less. It has to be made 






With the second stroke, a chip is taken 
from the bottom edge. Leaving a part 
of the blade exposed helps withdrawa 
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of good steel, or it will not hold its edge. 

With an ax in your possession and 
plenty of good wood, you are ready to 
start learning axmanship. The first step 
is holding the ax. 

The correct chopping stance is with 
the feet about twenty-four inches apart, 
toes pointing straight ahead. This posi- 
tion gives you the best balance. Take 
hold of the ax handle with the left hand 
about three inches from the end. With 
the right hand, grip the handle three- 
quarters of the way to the head. This 
is the correct starting position. 

You are ready to swing. Swing the 
head of the ax up over the right shoul- 
der until it is behind your back. Fix 
your eyes on the log at the spot where 
you intend to chop. Now bring the ax 
head around and down in a natural rhyth- 
mic movement. As the head descends, 
let the right hand slide down the han- 
dle, until it touches the left. Both hands 
are together at the moment the ax 
strikes the wood. Now pull the head free, 
swing it up over the shoulder again, 
allowing the hands to separate on the 
up stroke. 


HE stroke you have now completed 

is the most useful in chopping. It is 
known as the forward swing. The re- 
verse is known as the backhand. It is 
performed in exactly the same way, 
except that, at the moment the head is 
up over your body, you turn and deliver 
the blow at an angle opposite to that 
of the forward swing. These two are 
the fundamental strokes of axmanship. 

Your next step is using the ax on fall- 
en logs. As you know, chopping is done 
by cutting out two segments opposite 
each other. So your strokes enter the 
log at an angle of fifty degrees. You 
chop by first making a fifty-degree cut 
with the forward swing, then a second 
with the backhand, keeping on till the 
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In making this final cut of the forward 


series, the expert gives the ax a twist 
so as to throw chips clear of the notch 
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In felling a tree, an expert makes a cut to face 
the direction in which he wishes tree to fall. At 
right is shown position of hands at top of swing 


FLYING CUT BOX CUT 


BROKEN CHIP OOUBLE BREAK | 








With these four cuts, the chopper 
can meet virtually any situation 


backhand and the forward cuts meet. 

When an expert chopper tackles a 
fallen log, he stands on the log and 
chops between his feet. It is the fastest, 
safest, and most effective way. Mere- 
ly take your position on the log and 
start with a series of forward swings, 
turn the body so as to deliver a series 


Next comes the backhand ‘series. Like ; 
the forehand strokes, it consists of = 
three cuts. That shown is the second 9 









of backhand strokes, repeat the for- 
wards, then the backhands, and so on 
until you get halfway through the log. 
Now turn the log over and repeat till 
the job is done and the log lies in two 
pieces. On smaller logs, say, twelve 
inches in diameter and less, it is best to 
stand behind the log, as close as is com- 
fortable. 

One mistake virtually every begin- 
ner makes in learning to chop is in cut- 
ting segments too narrow. An expert 
is never afraid of making too wide an 
angle in the log. How wide should the 
angle be? As it depends on the diam- 
eter of log, there is no rule, but a log 
twelve inches through should be cut 
with a segment at least ten inches wide. 
This will give you a general idea of 
how wide to make your cuts. 

The most effective way to chop is to 
cut in a series of three forward cuts, 
then three backhand, and repeat the 
series till you get through the log. Each 
series consists of a cut at the top of the 
log followed by a cut at the bottom of 
the log, and a last cut directed to the 
center of the log. Remember the se- 
quence—top, bottom, center. Deliver 
your three forwards, then deliver your 
backhands in the same sequence—top, 
bottom, center. This is the swiftest, 
cleanest way to chop. It is the method 
used by champion axmen. 

When you chop in the old way, you 
soon discover (Continued on page 86) 
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F A duck hunter, on seeing a 
flight of birds approaching, 
were to fish an instruction 

book out of his pocket and proceed to 
figure out how much to lead them under 
the conditions then obtaining, it’s a 
cinch the birds would fly by unscathed. 
If a deer hunter had to stop to load his 
rifle after a deer broke cover 
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and bounded away, it’s highly 
improbable that he would enjoy 
a venison steak that day. 

Fanciful though these _ in- 
stances are, they are fair paral- 
lels to the way many outdoors- 
men go about their photography. 
Opportunity after opportunity 
to get that once-in-a-lifetime 
picture slips by because the 
sportsman fails to realize that 
getting worth-while outdoor 
pictures calls for practiced skill 
and photographic preparedness 
as well as for a certain amount 
of knowledge. 

In previous articles I have 
emphasized the importance of 
exposure, focus, shutter speed, 
and so on. Unless, however, you 
catalog these essentials in your 
mind in such a way that you can 
handle them in a hurry, and ac- 
tually practice doing them, just 
as a hunter practices at a target, 
or an angler casts at a circle on 
the front lawn, you'll never get 
unywhere with picture taking. 

In this respect, outdoor pho- 
tography is like press photog- 
raphy. A press photographer may be 
far from a technical expert. He may 
know little about artistic composition, 
trick lighting or similar phases of the 
game, but he does know supremely well 
how to get an acceptable picture under 
any conditions where a picture is physi- 
cally possible. 

Neither the press photographer nor 





THERE IS NO MYSTERY 
about making pictures that 
are crammed with interest 
and action. The secret lies 
only in being quick on the 
trigger. Here is a practice 


routine that will 





help you 
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acquire speed with a camera | 
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the outdoorsman with a camera can 
ever be certain when a picture-taking 
possibility will show up or how long a 
time he will have in which to take the 
picture. 

If, for example, you merely wish to 
snap your pal standing by the stream 
with a rod in his hand, that’s a com- 
paratively simple job. On the other 
hand, if you want to get the high points 
of the trip—landing the big one—the 
snarl in a tree that cost a leader and 
part of the line—the time when Joe got 
his pants caught in the barbed wire on 
the rabbit-hunting trip—how funny 
Jack looked trying to remove the 16 
gauge shell lie’d slipped in his 12 bore 
by accident—you're picking out shots 
that call for fast and accurate camera 
work. 

As a first step in getting ready for 
such pictures, always keep your camera 
loaded. And, by loaded, I mean with the 
film wound into position, not merely 
started on the spools. 

The second step is to make a consist- 
ent practice of leaving the shutter set 


-_ 


The hunter above has shoved a 16 gauge 
shell in a 12 gauge gun. The surprised 
deer at the left never dreamed of having 
his picture taken. To get these unusual 
shots the photographer had to be fast 


for the diaphragm opening and 
speed you are most likely to need 
for a hurried snapshot. 

All things considered, I think 
you will find that a speed setting 
of 1/50 second and diaphragm 
opening of F/8 will come nearer 
being right more times than any 
other combination. This means 
that, in most cases, you can go 
into action in a hurry without 
having to look at the stop or speed 
setting at all. And, if the light 
actually calls for F/11 or F/5.6 
and you leave it at F/8, you'll 
still get a good picture. 

Aside from the fact that a shutter so 
set eliminates delay when every second 
counts, it also enables you, if the light- 
ing or the rapid movement of the subject 
make it necessary to depart from the 
standard setting, to make quick calcu- 
lations to suit the changed conditions 

Suppose you open the camera in the 
late afternoon or when it is a bit cloudy 
and the light therefore somewhat weak. 
Only one movement is required to slide 
the diaphragm lever to F/5.6 or F/4.5 
Similarly, if you need more speed than 
1/50 second, you can move the speed 
setting to 1/100 and the diaphragm to 
F/5.6, knowing that you still have the 
standard exposure but at a higher speed 

Success in getting good pictures in a 
hurry depends as much on your menta 
attitude as on your mechanical prepa 
rations. Like the press photographer 
you must think in terms of picture tak- 
ing. Get into the habit of observing 
changes in the light conditions as you 
go along. When you do this, you won't 
have to waste (Continued on page 42 
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CAMELS ARE MADE FROM PINER, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOS ACCOS- 
TURKISH AND DOMESTIC — THAN 
ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND. 
(810NfO) 
&. 4, REVNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
WINSTON SALEM, NC. 






BETTY AT THE BIG GAME 




















































When this fisherman lost his leader and some line, 
an amateur, ready for quick action, caught a picture 


time figuring out your exposure and 
stop when a chance for an unusual 
snapshot suddenly presents itself. 

In the same way you can, while you 
are on the hike, get good practice in 
estimating distances. The length of the 
average man’s stride at a brisk walk is 
near enough to a yard for all practical 
photographic purposes. As you walk 
along, pick out objects immediately 
ahead of you and guess their distances. 
Then check up by counting steps till 
you come to it. Pay more attention to 
the shorter distances than the longer 
ones because you must focus more ac- 
curately on near-by objects. In camp 
or at home, you can put spare minutes 
to good use by continuing this distance- 
guessing game, using a tape measure to 
check the shorter distances. Keep in 
mind too, that distances over water are 
always deceptive. The actual distance 
usually is greater than your experience 
in guessing over land would lead you 
to estimate. 


NOTHER way to eliminate many 
failures in picture taking is to de- 
velop a definite routine. You can per- 
fect this routine at home without using 
a foot of film. Starting with the camera 
in its case or in your pocket, according 
to the way you carry it, practice taking 
it out in a hurry. You'll find you can 
make faster time if you always place 
your camera in its case or in your pock- 
et in the same position. 

The next move is to open the camera. 
Pulling it out and opening it should be 
practiced again and again until you can 
do it smoothly and rapidly and, at the 
same time, so gently that the camera is 
not subjected to any rough treatment. 

Remember that a camera is a rela- 
tively delicate piece of mechanism and 
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should be handled accordingly. 

Do not give up this practice 
until you can open the camera 
automatically while you are us- 
ing your eyes to estimate the 
distance and light conditions. 

If the camera is fitted with a 
shutter that requires setting for 
each instantaneous exposure, 
the lever should be moved to the 
set position at the conclusion of 
the drawing-out movement. 

This leaves you with the 
camera open, film in place, fo- 
cused on infinity and set for 
1/50 second with the diaphragm 
stopped to F/8. This is the time 
to make whatever changes may 
be necessary in either setting. 
If you make it part of your 
routine to say to yourself as you 
pull out the camera and open it, 
“Stop and speed should be—’”’ 
you will not be likely to forget 
these points. Of course, if the 
light is average, you conclude 
the remark with, “as is.” This 
memory-jogging remark should 
be followed at once by; “And 
the distance is—’” concluding 
with your estimate. With prac- 
tice, you will get into the habit 
of setting the focus while estimating 
the distance to yourself. 

The remainder of the routine consists 
of swinging the camera into position, 
locating the subject in the finder, gently 
pressing the shutter release, winding a 
new film into place, resetting the shut- 
ter to 1/50 second and F/8, returning 
the focus to infinity, folding the camera 
and replacing it in the case. 





HE most effective way to practice the 

whole routine is to imagine a series 
of hypothetical pictures to represent 
the many different snapshot opportu- 
nities you encounter in actual practice. 
You can, for example, say to yourself, 
“There is Bill Jones right over there 
and he’s just about to land a big fish. 
The sunlight is bright but it’s late after- 
noon.”” Then proceed to carry out the 
routine just as though Bill Jones actual- 
ly were there and you had to get the 
picture without wasting any time 
about it. 

I can assure you that, when you've 
practiced a routine like this until it be- 
comes second nature to you, a far 
higher percentage of your pictures will 
be good, for you will save virtually all 
the film amateurs——beginners especially 

spoil by forgetting to focus, forget- 
ting to wind the film, forgetting to set 
the speed or diaphragm opening, wob- 
bling the camera, or leaving out the 
most important part of the picture. 

If you have a tendency to wobble the 
camera, take particular pains to develop 
a steady holding position and learn to 
squeeze off the shutter release instead 
of yanking it. I have often emphasized 
this point but it is so important that it 
cannot be mentioned too often. 

The last common cause of failure, 
leaving out an important part of the 
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picture such as the subject’s head is, I 






believe, due mainly to nervousness and 
unfamiliarity with the use of the 
camera. The beginner gets so flustered 
he fails to realize just what he does or 
doesn’t see in the finder. In your prac- 
tice, therefore, keep your attention on 
the margins of the image in your view 
finder so that you will be sure to include 
exactly what you want to take. 

Of course there are many kinds of 
cameras, made in different ways with 
different adjustments. No one routine 
can apply to all of them. It should, 
however, be an easy matter to change 
the routine as given to fit your own 
equipment. Work out your own routine 
and keep at it till you can almost do 


it in your sleep. 
4p pO 


Spots on Pictures 


I have bought a new small cam- 
era and a moderate-priced enlarger. My chief 
difficulty, so far, is in getting clean prints. The 
definition and tone quality are fine but there 
always seem to be tiny white specks and irreg- 
ular blotches on the finished prints. To get rid 
of the specks, I have cleaned out the camera 
repeatedly as I suspect that dust causes them, 
but there has been no improvement.—H. K., Fla. 


Question: 


Answer: Dust in the camera, which settles 
on the film surface, will result in black specks 
in the finished print. If, therefore, you are 
troubled with white specks on the prints, the 
trouble cannot be in the camera. Your trouble 
probably is due to failure to wipe off the sur- 
plus moisture and the specks the film has picked 
up from the different solutions after washing. 

The best way to wipe the film is to use a 
viscose sponge or a piece of absorbent cotton. 
Wet it, squeeze out most of the water, and wipe 
the film carefully, both front and back. 

Remember, too, to keep the film free from 
dust after it is dry and particularly while it is 
being placed between the supporting glasses in 
the enlarger. The glasses should, of course, be 
spotlessly clean.—A. P. L. 


Colored Outdoor Movies 


Question: Can I take movies of camp scenes 
in full color with the films now available, or are 
they too slow for work in weak light?—S. P., Ja. 


Answer: Both types of direct color film now 
available, Kodachrome and Dufay, require that 
the lens be opened one full stop as compared 
with regular panchromatic film. If the pictures 
you wish to take can be obtained with the lens 
set one stop less than the full opening with reg- 
ular panchromatic film, then the same pictures 
can be taken in color by opening the lens one 
stop.—A. P. L. 


Damaged Lens 


Question: The last time I removed the lens 
from my movie camera for cleaning, I acciden- 
tally dropped it on the floor. The lens appeared 
to be undamaged except for a slight dent in the 
front rim, but pictures I have taken since then 
are all fuzzy and out of focus. If the glass was 
undamaged could dropping the lens have any- 
thing to do with the poor results or is something 
else to blame?—T. R. S., Va. 


Answer: The mere fact that the glass ap 
pears undamaged does not prove that the lens was 
unharmed. The blow undoubtedly has distorted 
the lens mounting to such a degree that the glass 
is under a stress that upsets its optical cor- 
rections. Since the glass is mot cracked o: 
broken, it is probable that remounting the in 
jured element will eliminate the stress and end 
your difficulty—A. P. L. 
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KODAK JUNIOR SIX-20 HRISTMAS is the time to give, 
(f.6.3) ... $13.50 


or get, a Kodak .. . the whole 


A lot for your money. Its fast year is the time to use it. 
f.6.3 lens lets you make snapshots 
on dull days—gives These new models are smart to look 


You Graaser peswere at, “smart” in action—they almost think 
range. 1/100-second : ‘ s 3 
shutter . . . eye-level for you. Each one is the latest thing in 
finder .. . smart style. . i oe . . 

‘ see its class. You for 
fet 2a Sedecbalo s class i find just the gift fo 
tures. Kodak Junior someone “special” on this page. At 
Six-16 (f.6.3)—for 2% P 
x 44-inch pictures— your dealer’s . . . East- 

costs $15.50. = — man Kodak Company, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


KODAK SIX-20 (f.6.3) 
$17.50 


CINE-KODAK EIGHT. . . $34.50 on — L » America’s most popular 


fine camera. Rich in 
appointments. An out- 
standing buy of the sea- 
son. Its big lensincreases 
your snapshot scope... 
a 1/100-second shutter 
“stops” most action. For 
24% x 3\%-inch pictures. 
Kodak Six-16 (/.6.3)— 
for 2¥)x 44-inch pictures 


The real economy movie maker. It’s rug- 
gedly built... as easy to use as a Brownie 
... Low in cost—but more important, it 
makes 20 to 30 movie scenes on a film 
costing $2.25, finished, ready to show. 
Priceless movies—at 10¢ a shot. 





—$20.00. 

oe ay 
peared 
in the ’ : KODAK RETINA... .$57.50 
— Eastman’s finest miniature. 
ething Takes 36 pictures — 24 x 36 

mm.—each loading. Auto- 
ss ap- / matic film spacer .. . fast /.3.5 
toe lens...1/500-second Compur- 
Sass Rapid shutter. A photograph- 
od or ic masterpiece — yet it costs 
he in , about half as much as other 


id end ae 
cameras of similar range. 
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companies have given us sev- 

eral new powders which permit 
those who hand-load their ammunition 
to obtain almost unheard-of velocities 
with certain cartridges. 

Take, for example, the old and well- 
known .30/30 cartridge. When I hunted 
with a Winchester taking this cartridge 
back in 1899 to 1904, the only factory 
load for it had a 160-grain bullet at a 
velocity of about 1,960 ft. a second. With 
that cartridge in those years I killed 
more than forty deer, sheep, and goats, 
and I never had a failure except failures 
to hit at ranges over 200 yd. In recent 
years this cartridge has been speeded up 
so that the factory loadings now give 
about 2,200 foot-seconds velocity with 
170 and 165-grain bullets, and about 2,550 
foot-seconds with 110-grain, high-speed 
bullets. Now comes the Hercules Pow- 
der Co. with its new Hi-Vel No. 3 pow- 
der, a 33.2-grain charge of which, with 
110-grain, high-speed bullet, will give a 
muzzle velocity of 2,920 ft. a second. 

In the .25 calibers, using the 60-grain, 
.25/20 high-speed bullet, and the same 
Hi-Vel No. 3 powder, a charge of 28.5 
grains in the .25 Remington rimless 
cartridge will give a muzzle velocity of 
3,390 foot-seconds and 28.8 grains in the 
.250 /3000 cartridge will give a muzzle 
velocity of 3,410 foot-seconds. In .30 cali- 
ber, the 80-grain .32/20 high-speed bul- 
let can be given a muzzle velocity of 
3,470 foot-seconds in the .30/40 Krag 
cartridge with 38.3 grains of the same 
powder, or a muzzle velocity of 3,650 
foot-seconds in the .300 Savage with 41.5 
grains, or 3,680 foot-seconds in the .30/06 
with 50 grains. These are ultra, or mag- 
num, velocities compared with the high- 
est factory loadings. 

Then there is Hi-Vel No. 2 powder, an 
old stand-by in military-size cartridges 
when extreme accuracy is desired. Her- 
cules has worked out some new charges 
for this powder. In the .270 W.C.F. car- 
tridge, with 95-grain, hollow-point bul- 
let, 48.8 grains give 3,340 foot-seconds; 
in the .30/40 with 110-grain bullet, 41 
grains give 3,040 foot-seconds, and in 
the .30 /06 with 110-grain bullet, 55 grains 
give 3,360 foot-seconds. 

The new Du Pont No. 3031 powder has 
become noted for giving exceptionally 
fine accuracy, coupled with ultra-high 
velocities, in the new magnum rifles. 
Thus, in the .257 Roberts, we can get 
3,350 foot-seconds with the 87-grain bul- 
let, 3,050 foot-seconds with the 100-grain 
bullet, and 2,700 foot-seconds with the 
117-grain bullet. In my .22 Niedner Mag- 
num, using the 55-grain Sisk bullet, 25.5 
grains of this powder gives me 3,350 foot- 
seconds, coupled with the best accuracy 
that has ever been obtained from a high- 
power cartridge, at least at 100 and 
200 yd. 
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High-velocity bullets in \ \ 
an ordinary rifle would 
not help accuracy, since 


they would drop 9 inches, x ek 


making too-wide groups 


Even hand-gun shooters can now get 
ultra-high velocities in their weapons. 
It has been found that the old Hercules 
Unique powder is particularly well 
adapted for use in large-caliber revol- 
vers using light bullets. Just to men- 
tion one instance, in .44/40 revolvers a 
charge of 14.1 grains will give a muzzle 
velocity of 1,400 foot-seconds with a 140- 
grain bullet. 

Now that the hand-loader has these 
ultra-high velocities available, what is he 
going to do with them? I want particu- 
larly to call attention to the fact that, 
unless these high-velocities are combined 
with exceptional accuracy, they are of 
no use whatever. The only use for a 
light bullet is for small game and ver- 
min which present small targets and 
therefore require fine accuracy. The 
only use for high velocity with light bul- 
lets is to flatten trajectory, thus min- 
imizing the errors we make in estimat- 
ing distances and allowing for the drop 
of the bullet. But, if the bullet does not 
fly accurately, we miss our mark and 
all our efforts and our flat trajectory are 
of no avail. The two diagrams illustrate 
this point clearly. 

Fig. 1 represents the trajectory and 
accuracy of the extremely accurate, cus- 
tom-built .257 Roberts and .22 Magnum 
rifles, with muzzle velocities of 3,350 
foot-seconds and ability to group in 1% 
minutes of angle. The trajectory curve 
is shown starting 1% in. below the line 
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of aim because the telescope-sight axis 
is about that much above the axis of 
the bore. The rifle is sighted for 200 yd. 
and the bullet strikes 1% in.. high at 
100 yd. and drops 6 in. low at 300 yd. 

The dotted lines on either side of the 
trajectory curve represent the sheaf of 
accuracy, all bullets fired with perfect 
aim, hold, and squeeze falling within this 
sheaf. The sheaf is 1% in. wide at 100 
yd., 3 in. at 200 yd., and 5 in. at 300 yd., 
which variation corresponds to the 
grouping ability of these rifles and their 
ammunition. 


HESE diagrams have been drawn with 

special reference to woodchuck shoot- 
ing, but will apply with equal accuracy 
to coyote shooting, or to jack rabbits 
The outline of the ‘chuck is of a size 
proportionate to the diagram. In A in 
Fig. 1 is shown the accuracy group as 
it would strike the ’chuck at 100 yd., 
aiming at X and the ’scope adjusted for 
200 yd. B shows the same for 200 yd 
At 300 yd., knowing the bullet will drop 
6 in. below the 200-yd. line of aim, the 
hunter would not aim at the center of 
the ’chuck if he estimated the range to 
be 300 yd., but at X at the top of its 
head, to allow for the 6-in. drop, and 
his hits would be about as shown in C 
It is of particular interest that in this 
case, where ultra-high velocity is coupled 
with exceptionally fine accuracy, we have 
sure-hitting (Continued on page 46 
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Savage offers you a choice of fine, precision-built rifles 
that are correctly adapted to each type of small-bore 
shooting. Moderately priced, these arms represent ex- 
ceptionally high value in their respective fields. 


SAVAGE MODEL 19 TARGET RIFLE 






Here you find combined all the refinements sought by the 
competitor for highest honors in small-bore competition. % 50 
Lock speed less than 2/1000 second. Walnut stock shaped eBeb* 
according to recommendations of leading riflemen and ideally 

suited for mounting scope! Illustrated: Model 19, .22 L. R. 

$33.50. Model 19-H, .22 Hornet $40.00 


SAVAGE MODEL 23 “SPORTER” RIFLES 








Full size hunting arms, built for fine shooting and effective 
use on small game. High speed locks. Fast, smooth, easy-work- $B 425 
ing bolt action. One-piece stock and forearm of American 

Walnut. Calibers —.22 L. R. .22 Hornet, .25-20 .32-20. Illus- 

trated: Model 23-D Hornet. Price $34.25 


SAVAGE MODEL 29 SLIDE ACTION RIFLE 





The smooth, easy-working slide forearm action of this rifle 
makes it an unusually fast repeater. Extra long forearm. Well- sp pso0 
shaped walnut stock with checkered pistol grip. Magazine 

capacity 20 short, 17 long, or 15 long rifle .22 cartridges. 

Price $22.80. Send coupon for Savage Catalog. 


Ee ne RR ee, ae 
| SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION i 


| Dept. 518, Utica, New York 








{ Kindly send me a copy of your catalog. : 
1 Name ; | 





| Address are Fh. ] 


} City____ ater ee 


_—————————— TL 
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BAUS C 


VERYONE who loves the 

outdoors wants and needs 
a fine binocular, What more 
welcome Christmas gift for the 
hunter, sportsman, or nature 
enthusiast, than the world’s fin- 
est glass, a famous Bausch & 
Lomb Binocular? 


Whether it’s an Alaskan big game 
hunt, a day at the races, or just a 
hike with the dog, a Bausch & Lomb 
Binocular will increase your pleas- 
ure. Send 6c for 40-page catalog 
of binoculars and hand telescopes. 


6 x 30 B & L Binocular as shown, $72. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
194 Lomb Park + + + Rochester, N. Y. 


&€ LOMB 














A subscription to Outdoor Life Makes an ideal Christ- 
mas Gift. See Special Christmas Gift rates on Page 77. 











BUY YOUR GUNS ON TIME 


That gun or scope you’ve always wanted can now be bought for just a few dol- 


lars down and a small amount each month. 


Write at once for complete information about this new easy-pay plan on Win- 
chester, Remington, Parker, Savage, Stevens and Fox rifles and shotguns; Bausch 


Please be sure to give make and model of guns or equipment in which you are 


National Target & Supply Co., 1253 25th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


& Lomb, Fecker, Hensoldt, Zeiss, Lyman and Unertl scopes and binoculars. 
interested. No obligation whatever. 
So cam mese sin 

















THE LATEST 
ever — 


Xmas is coming and a Lefever makes an ideal Xmas 
present. This latest Lefever $33.60 with two triggers. Sin- 
gle trigger $4.60, other extras if wanted at small extra expense. Other 


Lefevers $17.20 to $43.20. 6c stamp for catalog. 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 











Complete with 


———_ Mount and Eye-Cup! 





Better your scores with this 
amazing new telescopic sight. Fits 
most all small bore rifles. Mounted 
with 2 screws; no cuts. Removed 
without tools. One-half minute 


F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 3412 Greene St. 


micrometer adjustments located 
forward. Length 1534 in. Lens % 
in. diam. 4-power. Cross hair ret- 
icule. Fully guaranteed. Write for 
new catalog of rifles and shotguns. 





MOSSBERG 
4X Scope $7.50 


New Haven, Conn. | 


Velocity and Accuracy 


(Continued from page 44) 


ability for ranges as long as 300 yd. This 
ability up to 300 yd. on ’chucks was not 
obtainable, however, previous to the per- 
fection of modern rifles and powders. 

Now study Fig. 2, which represents the 
results we usually obtain with ulitra- 
high velocity, light-weight bullets, or- 
dinary rifles, iron sights, and ordinary 
hand-loading methods. It is conservative 
to state that the average accuracy will 
be 5-in. groups at 100 yd., and propor- 
tionately wider dispersion at longer 
ranges. The dotted lines show a corre- 
sponding accuracy sheaf. The _ short, 
blunt 60, 80, and 110-grain bullets, at 
velocities around 3,000 to 3,300 foot-sec- 
onds, drop about 9 in. at 300 yd. when the 
rifle is sighted for 200 yd. A in Fig. 2 
shows the group on the ’chuck at 100 
yd.—100-percent hits. B shows it at 200 
yd.—about 60 percent hits. Anything less 
than 80 percent hits would be unsatis- 
factory to most hunter-riflemen. C shows 
probable hits at 300 yd., aiming at the X 
considerably above the ’chuck to allow 
for the 9-in. drop, and the average is 
about two hits out of ten. In other 
words, such accuracy gives us a sure- 
hitting range of only about 100 yds., and 
an 80-percent range of only about 150 
yd., despite our higher velocity 

The moral is that high velocity is of 
no account unless it is coupled with fine 
accuracy, and that this combination is 
possible only with exceptionally fine 
rifles, modern powders, good bullets, and 
extreme care and skill on the part of the 
hand-loader in preparing his ammuni- 
tion. But the combination gives the rifle 
crank more pleasure than he can obtain 
in any other way, and the assembling of 
the combination is well worth the study 
and skill it requires.—Townsend Whelen. 


Simple Target Frame 


': , " HIS portable 
a, a : target frame will 
7 aie aio be welcomed by 
9 | the shooter who en- 


| joys an afternoon 

of practice where 

S he can find it. The 

| construction is sim- 

ple and the cost 

little. The specifica- 

d £0, — tions given are for 
targets of 11 in. or 
; under, as this size 
a> SI is most used. The 
frame is of 1-in. 

Showing how wood, braced by %- 


the frame is in. strips, approxi- 
mr made and mately *% in. thick, 
1 PI how paper fastened by 3/16- 


target is held in. bolts. Washers 
rigid by clips should be used at 
both ends. Wood 
screws 2 in. long 
will serve to fasten the ends of hori- 
zontal arms to the upright. The target 
is suspended by two 1%-in. spring clips 
from screw eyes that have 1%-in. shanks. 
At the bottom, a 3-in. clip, attached to a 
rubber band, will keep the target tightly 
stretched and at a safe distance from 
the frame. A pointed strip of 12-gauge 
steel, 1 in. wide and 8 in. long, bolted to 
the base, allowing a 2-in. lap, will hold 
the frame in an upright position when 
pressed into the ground. Targets held 
in this manner suffer practically no 
distortion even though there is con- 
siderable wind.—Wm. A. Sayrs. 
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Snipe Convention 


(Continued from page 33) 


mained of his small supply of “drinkin’ 
likker’” to offset the discomforts of a 
keen northwest breeze. I gave first aid 
to his watch and gun, and dried off his 
few remaining shells. 

We took stock of the situation and 
found that our supply of ammunition 
was amazingly low. The bombardment 
had been terrific. Our average also had 
been terrible but we consoled ourselves 
somewhat with remarks about the obvi- 
ous handicap imposed by our armaments. 
Cumbersome choke-bored 12 gauge guns 
and No. 5’s were hardly the ideal com- 
bination for this game. 

At leagth I decided to take another 
turn around the ground we had already 
covered. To my surprise the birds ap- 
peared as thick as ever and my activity 
was too much for Balcom. He managed 
somehow to squirm into the most es- 
sential of his dripping clothes. 

I was really taking pains now and, 
scoring some consecutive hits, began to 
flatter myself that I was getting good. 
I thought that I had virtually mastered 
a difficult and worth-while accomplish- 
ment. I was riding for a fall. 


ALCOM’S shells were soon gone and 

he tallied his bag. He had seventeen 
birds. With three shells still in my 
possession I, too, counted noses. There 
were twenty-four birds—I counted them 
twice to make sure. For dramatic effect 
I would like to be able to say that the 
last shell rounded out my limit. But 
the pitiful truth is that, when the goal 
was within reach, I blew up. Those last 
three rounds didn’t even ruffle a feather! 

Nevertheless we had little room for 
complaint. We had pulled out of a bad 
hole. We recalled that our plans for the 
day had been veiled in secrecy. Our 
bag might conceivably, therefore, be 
put over on the brethren as a fulfill- 
ment of our pivate aims. 

Moreover, we had discovered the 
fascinating sport of sniping. Though it 
can never displace duck shooting in our 
affections, we have engaged in the sport 
frequently during the recent seasons of 
duck depression. 

We have never located another snipe 
convention. That was one of those once- 
in-a-lifetime hunts. But, with today’s 
lowered limit and our more suitable 
equipment, there are still snipe enough 
to go around. Balcom and I both have 
long since graduated to 20 bores. He 
sticks to his single-barrel but a double 
answers my purpose. And, with No. 10 
shot in these flyweight pieces, sniping 
has been stripped of much of its mys- 
tery-and none of its fascination. There 
is still no danger of monotony in the 
form of consecutive hits when you're 
shooting snipe. 


Trout "Refuges" Established 


ROUT “refuges” were the latest 
T erin in conservation tried by the 

Connecticut State Board of Fisheries 
last season. Certain areas, closed to 
anglers, were located on popular rivers 
where trout could escape water too 
warm for them during the hot months. 
Great schools of fish that avoided 
anglers’ hooks during the trout season 
now closed gathered in these places and 
would have been easy prey for unethical 
fishermen. Game wardens were in- 
structed to post and patrol these trout 
refuges against fishing of any kind. 
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DU PONT POWDERS 


is 133 years of 
Experience in 
powder making 


EVERY SHOT YOU FIRE 








Here are the 


BALLISTIC FACTS 


Dull reading? Yes, but they prove why you 
can depend on du Pont Powders 


1 CONTROLLED RAW MA- 
© TERIALS ... All materials 
used in the manufacture of du Pont 
Powders are at all times rigidly 
controlled by the manufacturer. 


2 CONTROLLED MANU- 
® FACTURING PROCESS 
+ « « The conversion of selected 
raw materials into finished pow- 
ders calls for the closest technical 
and scientific supervision. It calls 
for special equipment, skilled per- 
sonnel. Every step must be jeal- 
ously guarded. 


3 CONTROLLED BLEND- 
® ING... Chemical and bal- 
listic check tests are constantly 
made during the blending proc- 
esses. Storage facilities of many 


varieties of finished powder are 
necessary. Then all types are avail- 
able for the requirements of various 
loads and kinds of ammunition. 


4 CONTROLLED COM- 
® BUSTION ... Control of 
raw materials, control of every 
step in the manufacturing process, 
control in blending ... all result 
in powders of the highest effi- 
ciency, powders that burn clean. 


5 CHEMICAL STABILITY 
® . . . Chemical heat and sta- 
bility tests are made on all the 
batches of nitrocellulose, as well 
as on finished powders. Tests are 
also made to insure powders that 
will keep all their qualities of supe- 
riority over a long period of years. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Sporting Powder Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
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Pacific Gun Sight Co., 





Re-modeling  Re-sighting  Re-loading 


Our new 1935 Catalog gives complete descriptions and much valuable information— 

PACIFIC profusely illustrated. Send 10c which partially covers cost of publishing and mailing 

Mirai ——l0c will be refunded on your first 
ce 


Dept. K, 355 Hayes St., San Francisco 








order 
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NEW MOUNT 
MICROMETER CLICK 
ADJUSTMENTS 


for windage and elevation. 


Also 


spaced mounting screws. 


widely 





PAT. APP. FOR. 








MICROMETER CLICK MOUNT 


TWO EXTRA FEATURES now 

furnished in the Lyman 22 Junior Field Scope 
extra cost—a mount with micrometer 
adjustments for windage and elevation, 
with mounting screws 


at no 
click 
and increased rigidity 
widely spaced. 


Other leading features—excellent Bausch & 
Lomb giving clearest definition and 
brilliant illumination. Allows use of metallic 
sights without removing scope. Light weight, 
balances perfectly with rifle 
for hunting small game 
stand-out in most value 
money. $12.50 
Free folder 


LYMAN 22 
FIELD SCOPE 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


optics 


and vermin. It is a 
and service for the 
including tap and drill 








Crosman 
SILENT .22 Rifle 


LOW COST Capable of hair splitting 
AMMUNITION Shoots .22 cal. pel 
lently, 


sing the terrific force 
ADJUSTABLE jj, Power instantly 
POWER 


accuracy. 
(bullets) si 
powerfully, with no recoil, 
of compressed 
adjustab!e 


rile may be used in living room. 

Perfectly balanced, man size (weighs 

6 Ibs.). Marvelous for target, small 

" game. Only real air rife made in 
Rifled America—no duty to pay. Single 


Barrel and 20 shot repeater models. New 


low prices on Crosman Pells 
okiet containing important target and game 


FREE : - vwting facts, and free descriptive literature 
your dealer to show you a C 


a (rosman 
CROSMAN ARMS CO.” ‘431 St. Pau! St.. ester 





Rochester, N. Y. 





Prices high enough to 
maketrappingpayyou 
well. Send now for Big 
illustrated Fur Price List 
also low prices on traps, 
baits, skinning knives, 
fur stretchers, and other trapper’s 
supplies, all FREE--Write 
E. A. STEPHENS & COMPANY 
608 Stephens Bidg. Denver, Colorado 








Wonderful scope | 
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JSUNIOR 
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On the Guns 


SAVE l), You Buy 


Many shooters tell us they have 
saved 25% and more on shooting 
equipment because of the help given 
them by the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. You too can save money in 
this way by joining the N. R. A. and 
using the services of the Associa- 
tion’s Technical Division. 



















You will also be kept informed 
of the latest developments in fire- 
arms. The Rifleman, the one mag- 
azine devoted exclusively to guns 
will bring you this information 
each month in the shape of au- 
thoritative articles and reports. 

In addition you can win shooting 
medals at home; purchase military 
rifles from the War Department; 

take an active part in the fight the 

Association is constantly waging 
against unsound anti-gun laws. 

The cost? Only $3.00 a year 
and an unconditional money back 
if not satisfied guarantee. 

A postal card will bring you 
full particulars. If you would 
like to see a copy of the Amer- 
ican Rifleman inclose .06¢ in 
stamps fora copy by return mail. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


855 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 














RICE PEEP SIGHT | 


For Krag rifles only. 
Positive elevation and 
windage. Anyone can 
mount $1.00. Krag 
Barrel-Receive Fillets, 
$.65. Springfield Sporter 
butt plates, cast alu 
minum, $.50. Satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 
ERNEST RICE, 356 7th Street, ELYRIA, OHIO 


{awren 


STEER-HIDE 
HOLDERS for CARTRIDGES AND SHELLS 


Mo. 11 Rifle Cartridge Belt with 40 od- 
justable loops. Give waist measure. 














No. 7-5 Shotgun Shel! Belt with 25 
sewn. loops. Give guage ond woist 
meosure. 2% in. width . . 7s 

No. 20 Case; holds full box of 20 rifle 
cartridges. Loop for belt. Give caliber. $2.40 

. 
W deoler connot swpply send order direct 
Enclose ic stomp tor Sporting Goods catalog 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO.., Portland, Ore. 


Since 1857 


















A Sedgley Springfield 
Rifle . 






e 
the 
Gift Ideal 


Ten calibres for every 

Sporting Need Send for 

Iiand Book and Catalog. 
Prices, $7l up 

Other ealibres built to order 

Pacific Coast Representative 

D. W. KING CO., 555 Howard St., San Francisco 

R. F. SEDGLEY, Ine. (is. 1897) 

14 N. 16th St., P Nd 


















Fully guaranteed. £@ Free 
Wollensak telescopes, spotti 


COMPLETE 
with MOUNTS 


48 


Your riflescope is no better than its optical system. The new Wollensak 

is the product of specialists in optical instrument manufacture. Gives a 
guaranteed magnification of 4x with excellent luminosity and clear field. 
Fits all small bore rifles. Easy to mount—supplied with drill, taps, and 
instructions, Can be removed without tools. Micrometer adjustments on 
rear mount for windage and elevation. Length 1514 in. Cross-hair reticule. 
nd for the complete of 

tting scopes, field glasses. ome 

‘WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 740 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, N. ¥. 








WOLLENSAK 
20X SPOTTING SCOPE 

















No Quarter for Vermin 


(Continued from page 25) 


They may be caught with steel traps, 
covered with leaves and pine needles, 
and baited with chicken entrails, hung 
on a bush above them. A trap baited 
with a fish also is very effective for 
catching minks and weasels. 

The groundhog, or woodchuck, is a 
destroyer of eggs and young game, sur- 
prising as it may seem. One groundhog 
at Woodmont killed seventeen young 
turkeys in a night. The raccoon is al- 
most as destructive as the fox and a 
much bolder hunter. Once I found one 
leg only of a wild turkey hen that had 
been sitting on her nest. All the eggs 
had been eaten. I poisoned the leg and 
the next morning followed the trail of 
a big raccoon that had dragged it for 
fifty yards, then ate it, and died. Many 
wild turkeys are killed on their roosts 
at night by raccoons. We trap raccoons 
at Woodmont by hiding the traps under 
dead turkeys or chickens. As they are 
very fond of fish and crawfish, we set 
a trap in a stream, put some moss on 
the treadle, and an artificial crawfish or 
an imitation fish made of bright tin on 
the moss. 


Alt owls are to some extent destroy- 
ers of game, but the great horned 
owl is by far the worst. At Woodmont 
one of them killed five, full-grown tur- 
keys in one night, swooping down on 
the backs of the roosting birds, and then 
eating their heads. Powdered strychnine 
on the bodies of the dead turkeys killed 
that owl the very next night. We catch 
hawks, which are destructive to all 
feathered game, rabbits, squirrels, and 
other small animals, by means of live 
pigeons with poisoned heads, as previ- 
ously described. Last spring I put out 
twelve live pigeons so prepared, and the 
following day we picked up five large, 
dead hawks. 

From the sportsman’s point of view, 
the black snake and the rattlesnake both 
should-be destroyed, for each eats all the 
eggs it can find as well as young birds, 
rabbits, and squirrels. The best way to 
trap the snakes is to bore with an augur 
a one-inch hole near the bottom of a 
good-sized box. Baited on the inside with 
several hen’s eggs, the box should be 
placed in a locality infested with snakes. 
A snake will enter the hole and swallow 
the eggs, which so distend the body that 
he cannot crawl back. The boxes should 
be visited daily so that the snake will 
not have time to digest the eggs that 
he has swallowed. 

Fortunately catamounts are not nu- 
merous in our part of the country. They 
are very destructive to wild turkeys and 
all other game, including young deer 
With us they refuse to take poisoned 
pigeons and other birds. For several 
years we have taken two or three each 
season by killing a tame turkey, wiring 
it to a tree, and then placing several 
heavy, well-hidden traps underneath 
the bait. 

No matter how well any of these 
methods may work at the time it is 
applied, you cannot effectively control 
vermin unless you keep up the fight 
continuously. Predators of all kinds are 
constantly entering your property. 

At Woodmont, the day after the hunt 
ing season is over, we begin a studied 
campaign to exterminate these preda 
tors. As they hunt day and night they 
make this campaign a necessity, fo! 
they kill more game in one year thal 
sportsmen can kill in five. 
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man—a certain source of lasting pride, 
satisfaction and 
securityin keep- 
ing outdoor 
things ship- 
shape and safe 
from scattering. 
Gardner Low-Price All-Steel 
SPORTSMAN’S CABINET 
is the answer. Sturdy, electric- 
welded (no bolts), 3-point locking. 
Brown orGreen finish. Notepop- 
ular No. D.S.15 shown, 64x22x 
12 in. 4-gun and big tackle capac- 
ity. Lock, $1.00 extra. $750 
Also other styles and 
sizes. Ask for literature. F.0, 8. 


Special Cabinets to Order 


GARDNER MFG. CO. 
Dept. OL HORICON, WIS. 
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HE safest giftto choose for a sports- 











AMERICA’S LEADING TAXIDERMIST 
ESTABLISHED 1860 


FRED SAUTER 


42 Bleecker St. New York 
Tel. Canal 6-3696 








Game heads, animals, birds, and 
fish mounted artistically and 
moth-proofed Don’t let your ad 
ventures end with the season. Keep 
them memorable with a_ trophy 


Have your taxidermy work done 
by an expert who knows the art and 
has the largest stock in America 
Write for our price list today. 

















OSiGHis 


for Precision Shooting---HUNTING or TARGET 
Sights for every rifle--and for every purpose! Used by 
champions of range and field for over 20 years. NEW 
CATALOG describes and pictures everything--Microm- 
s, Receivers, Scopes, Mounts, Ramps, Globes, etc. 
y NEWdevelopments that increase shooting accur- 
Reasonable prices. Ask your Dealer, or Write 
Today for information on ANY kind or type of sight 
Redfield Gunsight Corp. 3311 Gilpin St.,Denver, Colo. 
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r rifle, hi-speed and regular. Heavy 
barrel, small bore. A target pistol built 
! gun expert Guaranteed Also made 

th 4'4-inch barrel. Send for folder 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 


NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 


Makes Old Guns Like New. Willnot 
injure the finest steel. A very hard 
durable, perfectly colored lacquer 
applied with a brush in a few min 
utes. Can be used for re tovching aa er 
and leas expensive than ‘“‘Chemica! Blu 
- uunent? J ing’’ which requires expensive tanks and 
- pies experience. Goes on over nickel plating 
Send for circular hy Say 

New Method Gun Bluing Co., 0-35, 

radford, Pa. 


173 East St., 








NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 
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Hunting Club 
Secretaries 


We are now correcting our Hunting Club 
Directory for 1936 and would greatly ap- 
preciate your help in bringing it up to date. 
If you will, please send us the names of 
your officers for the coming year and the 
address of the secretary, along with any 


other information concerning your club 
such as increased facilities, changes in 
membership requirements, dues, etc. We 


are particularly anxious to include in the 
Directory any new clubs which have been 
formed during the past year. Data should 
be sent to Directory Editor, OUTDOOR 


LIFE, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 







BENJAMIN AIR PISTOL 
i “Adjustable Shooting 
's' 
Force Tip sain Maxinnum Veloc stock: 
ty—cal. 177 or 22 and y amy RO = 
Smal! Game—the Only Gen 

the market Bolt Ac- 
Hammer Fire—Hair Trigger—Safety. Also 177 
wid 22 Single Shot Air Rifles $7 50—Single Shot BB 
r Rifle $6.00—25 Shot BB Repeater Air Rifle $7.50 
t Dealer or Direct—No license required—Safe. Full 

etails -Targets—Free—Write T: 4 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 621 HW. Broadway, St. Lovis, Me. 
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New Haven, Conn. 


Buffalo Stronghold 


(Continued from page 22) 

ing us unexpectedly from an ambush. 
We wrapped the mutilated body of the 

dead boy in his blanket, and gave it to 

the shivering and unwilling natives to 

carry out. They were now wide-eyed and 

dumb with fear, and, had they dared to 


leave the protection of our rifles, I am 
sure they would have broken and fied 
like so many rabbits. 

We resumed our march. The main 
herd was now somewhere on our left 
flank. The herd behind, however, still 
dogged our steps. Several times after 


we changed our course it stormed past, 
so near that the boys huddled almost up 
against us. 

At last the bush began to thin, and 
we knew we were not far from the open 
veldt. We had reached a big open space, 
in which were several large trees, when 
the tracker held up his hand. His keen 
ears had caught a sound which ours had 


missed. Harding and I stepped out of 
the hampering bush. Not a _ sound 
reached us. We took a few more steps 


and began to search the thick, dark bush 
around the clearing. Still not a sound. 

We knew the tracker’s senses were not 
likely to have deceived him, so we turned 
again to search the shadowy wall of 
bush. As we did so the Wanderobo 
yelled. We swung round just in time to 
see the big black body of the cow break 


from cover. 

The animal came on, not with the 
headlong rush we expected, but in a 
series of lurching jumps. One of the 
cow's forelegs was dangling and use- 
less. The only thing terrible about her 


now was the rage that flashed from her 
black eyes. 

Two bullets sent her down to stay. It 
was a tame enough but most welcome 
end to our last two hours of nightmare. 


Crossbred Wolf Dogs 


HAT is the most suitable dog for 

wolf and coyote hunting? This 

question has been asked for ages 
and, though expressions of preference 
have been numerous, no satisfactory 
swer has been forthcoming. 

Some hunters swear by 
strains, Russian wolfhounds, 
deer hounds, Irish wolfhounds, and the 
like. Many breeders, on the other hand, 
prefer to cross these varieties, thus, they 
believe, blending the qualities of all in 
one dog. 

One of the successful crosses is that 
between the Scottish staghound, and the 
greyhound. Owners of such crossbreeds 
will tell you the dogs are unsurpassed. 
Recently I saw three dogs of this type, 


an- 


the pure 
Scottish 


all crosses between the Scottish stag- 
hound and the greyhound. All were 
strong, sturdy animals, but in appear- 


ance they varied considerably. One had 
all the earmarks of the staghound fam- 
ily, another resembled the greyhound, 
with a coat that was somewhat 
shaggy than that of the staghound but 
much more wiry than the coat of a grey- 
hound. Still another crossbreed was in 
every respect a larger type of grey- 
hound. All essential points were similar 
to the greyhound, but the dog had far 
more stamina and substance, more bone, 
gameness, vigor and strength. I have 
never been a great advocate of crossing 
breeds, but, when it comes to this sport 
of wolf and coyote hunting I am, after 
looking over this trio of dogs, ready to 
modify my views.—A. F. Hochwalt. 
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solvent to protect my rifles.” 


says, 1 use no other oil or 








GREATEST GUN OIL 


¥ 
Ever INVENTED=— 
Crack Shots Say 
Not only Homer Jacobs, but hundreds | 
of gun lovers everywhere will tell you 
“there is only one perfect gun cleaner” 
—and that cleaner is 








This combined gun oil and solvent is used on | 
U. S. rifle ranges, by crack shots and lovers of 
hunting everywhere. Just a few drops of Fiendoil 
loes more than gallons of soap-and-water or so | 
called solvents. No ram-rodding or manual clean- | 
ing is necessary. Fiendoil does an effortless clean- 
ing job because of its chemical inhibitor against 

rosion. It is the only gun cleaner with formula 
riginal enough to earn U. S. Patent. Crack shots 
all Fiendoil ‘‘the greatest disc overy since the ad- 
ent of firearms’. Fiendoil will absolutely Stop 
Rust and keep your gun perfectly conditioned in 
of weather. Use it once and you'll 
without it 
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Tut War DEPARTMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


RECOGNIZES ON THIS AWARD FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
DG LOYALTY ENEROY AND EFTICIENCY &Y THE PLAFORMANGE 
& OF TYE WAR WORK BY WHICH S 


AIDED MATERIALLY IN OBTAINING THE ARMS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN THE WAR WITH 
Tat PrRiAL GERMAN GOVERNMENT AND THE IMPERIAL 
RNMENT 
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McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 


12 L St., S. E., Washington, D. C. 















This High Scoring 


Sight Combination 
for indoor Gallery Target Shooting 


the Lyman 48 Micrometer Rear Sight 
and 17A Hooded Front 
Sight-——~lemonstrates best 
the full accuracy of your 
gun and ammunition 
sets you right for highest 
SCOresS For Winchester 
52, Savage 1033, N.R.A.. 
Stevens ‘“‘Walnut Hill.”’ 
“48"' Sights $13.00 


@ OOO 


U & PAT 1.901.399 


@O®D <> OO 


No. 17A Hooded Target front sight with nine interchange- 
able inserts $2.50. Transparent inserts available 


Send 10¢ for complete Lyman Catalog, 64 pages. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 





MODERN 
METHODS 


THE BUNCH SYSTEM of fox and coyote 
trapping is different from all others and gets 
the slyest. Perfected after many years expe- 
rience after making thousands of tests. It is 
the most effective way to take sly, trapshy 
animals 

Works on bare ground or deep snow and is 
the most up-to-date system ever used. Results 
guaranteed or no pay, 





F. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minn., Box O. 





STOP GUN BORE LEADING 
RIGHT NOW with 
HOPPE’S No. 9 
and HOPPE’S Cleaning 
PATCHES 


Or stop metal fouling. And take 
out all firing residue, slick and clean. 
Prevent RUST... .And keep the ac- 
tion free-working with HOPPE’S 
LUBRICATING OIL—-specially re- 
fined for guns....FOR CHRISTMAS 
give HOPPE’S GUN CLEANING 
PACK No. 9, Oil, Gun Grease, 
Patches, Guide, in one kit, $1. Buy 
Hoppe’s at your dealer’s, or direct. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMPLES 
can, lic. Patches, full carton, 25e 
ing Guide FREE! 


Send 0c for trial size No. 9. Oil, 1 oz, 
state size. Clean- 











Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, rocky 
mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. Prep- 
arations for a big game hunt—startling revelations 
about the clothing and equipment necessary, guides, 
etc. 96 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








EOS OT RAPPERS 


i) 


For reliable information on the fur market, 
it Lyon's reports, mailed free on 

st to trappers who send us coupon below. 

A with che trappers’ own fur house—M. 
“Hold Separate Plan” guarantees 

satisfactory prices. Checks mailed same day furs are received. 
Expert, honest grading; highest market prices; no commission charged. 


MTYON& Cos. 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Long-Range Rifles 


Question: I would like a long-range rifle of 
greater power than the .30/06 for hunting in 
Alaska. What rifle would you recommend? I 
have been thinking of the .35 Magnum and the 
.375 Magnum. Which is the better long-range 
rifle? Which has better bullets and what ac- 
curacy can be expected? Can I get non-corro- 
sive, non-mercuric primers for these cartridges? 
—H. L., New York. 


Answer: The .35 Magnum cartridge, prop- 
erly hand-loaded, and the .375 H. & H. Mag- 
num cartridges as loaded by Western, probably 
are about as accurate and as suitable for long- 
range shooting as any of the sporting .30/06 
cartridges. But they do not have such a flat 
trajectory, and their recoil is such that usually 
the hunter cannot exercise that steady holding 
and smooth let-off necessary for hitting at long 
ranges. Also, in order to get fine accuracy from 
rifles for this cartridge, the rifles must weigh 7 
to 10 lb., and have 26-in. barrels—a pretty 
heavy load in the Alaska mountains for all but 
the strongest hunters. The killing power of 
both is all that could be desired. Cartridges for 
both can be specially hand-loaded with non- 
corrosive, non-mercuric primers. 

Another rifle to consider is the .300 Magnum 
which extends the sure-hitting range about 75 
yd. as compared with the .30/06, and has the 
same accuracy. But here, too, a heavy rifle is 
necessary to obtain the fine accuracy necessary 
for long-range shooting. 

As rifles for these cartridges have to be made 
with imported Magnum Mauser actions, and en- 
tirely to order, they are rather expensive, cost- 
ing from $225 up. Still, when you consider the 
other expenses of an Alaska hunt, such a cost for 
the rifle is a small item. 

Alaska game country is mostly open, moun- 
tain country, and shots often must be taken at 
long ranges. The country is also rough, and a 
light rifle is desirable. The .30/06 comes near- 
est to being the best all-around rifle for all of 
the American game fields.—T. W. 


Improved Shots with a ‘Scope 


Question: For many years I used only open 
sights, and only slow-speed short shells in .22 
caliber rifles: Not long ago, however, I invested 
in a Savage 23 A with open sights, to use the 
new .22 Hi-Speed Long Rifle ammunition. I 
also bought a new Savage 23 AA Sporter with 
receiver sight. Thanks to your advice, I sold 
my .30/30 and bought a good Krag, for which I 
made my own new stock with pistol grip and 
cheek piece. I put on an army sling and re- 
ceiver sight. The last buck I killed with a 
220-grain Peters soft-point was 600 yd. across 
a canyon. Three men besides myself estimated 
the distance. The .30/30 would have been no 
good at all. You had harped on ‘scopes for 
years before I ever considered your recommen- 
dations. But, realizing that I had improved my 
shooting by using the peep sight you had per- 
suaded me to buy, I began to give the question 
some thought. I had never seen a ‘scope ex- 
cept in pictures, as I lived in a “‘thutty-thutty” 
country. When I wrote you for some dope, you 
gave it to me by return mail. I made my ‘scope 
do two jobs, and got a Zeiss Zielklien 2'%4X 
with mounts for the Krag. Then I whittled out 
a new rear mount to fit the Savage Sporter. The 
increased number of hits is very gratifying. 
I’ve had my ‘scope about 6 months and have not 
used it on the Krag yet, but, if I like it as well 
as I do on the Savage Sporter, I'll be very 
pleased. You have made another convert to ex- 
pert hunting equipment.—P. F., Oreg. 


Answer: The only reason we do not have 
perfect rifles with perfect sights is the fact that 
we are not willing to pay for them. In 1785, the 
standard price fer a good Kentucky rifle was 
about $100, the equivalent of about $1,000 today. 
If we want rifles for $25, then we must put up 
with cheap manufacture, miserable open sights, 
and all sorts of devices that are used to cheapen 
construction and catch the eye of the man who 
knows nothing about rifles or rifle shooting. I 
guess we get about what we pay for, at that. 
It is sometimes hard to get manufacturers to 
give us what we want because they are more 
interested in what the hardware dealer tells 
them he can sell, than in what the real hunter 
rifleman tells them will be successful from the 


point of view of sure hitting and killing. I have 
always contended that the only job of the rifle 
was to hit and kill, and that the one that did 
this at the longest range, and in the quickest 
time was the best.—T. W. 


Sights for a .22 


Question: I have been thinking lately of 
buying a good .22 rifle and mounting it with a 
*scope. I have almost decided on the new Win- 
chester 69, which sells for around $10. What 
*scope shall I use? Would 70 yd. be about the 
right distance to sight in at? Or would 100 yd. 
be better? Please tell me what is the best type 
of mount for this ’scope—W. W. D., Ut. 


Answer: The Winchester Model 69 is one of 
the few really well-made, cheap, little .22 rifles. 
It has an aperture rear sight with ready, ac- 
curate, and recordable adjustments for elevation 
and windage, which are absolutely necessary for 
any good shooting. It is the only cheap rifle 
which has such a sight. I recommend it only 
when it has been specially fitted with Winches- 
ter l-in. sling swivels, and Winchester 1-in. 
N.R.A. type gunsling, a shooting gunsling being 
necessary for the finest accuracy. 

Each graduation on the windage scale on this 
rifle has a value of 4% minute, or % in. per 100 
yd., and each numbered graduation on the eleva- 
tion dial has a similar value. For target shoot- 
ing, use the rear sight with the cup disk, and 
smoke the bead of the front sight dead black. 
For hunting, unscrew the disk and use the 
largest aperture of the rear sight, rubbing the 
bead of the front sight bright. Discard the front 
sight cover or you'll be tempted to use it. 

As in all other .22 caliber rifles, you will get 
by far the best results with .22 Long Rifle am- 
munition loaded with lubricated lead bullets. 
The best results will probably be obtained with 
Remington Kleanbore, or Winchester Staynless 
ammunition, both of regular velocity. In high- 
speed cartridges you will probably get best re- 
sults with Remington Kleanbore Hi-Speed, 
loaded with lubricated, lead bullets. 

The cheapest ‘scope which will be satis- 
factory on this rifle is the Lyman No. 438 with 
new micrometer click rear mount. When the 
*scope is mounted, a Rowley cheek pad should 
be laced .on the stock to raise the comb. With 
the much higher line of aim through the ’scope, 
you must have a higher comb so you can rest 
your cheek down against it in aiming, or you 
will not get accuracy.—T. 


Canting Causes Error 


Question: Using a No. 418 Stevens target 
rifle and a Lyman 1/16-in. round-bead front 
sight, is one likely to cant the front sight suffi- 
ciently, without detecting it, to miss game en- 
tirely?—G. B., Canada. 


Answer: The effect of canting depends upon 
how high the top of the front sight is above the 
axis of the bore. With a low front sight, like 
that on a Stevens No. 418 rifle, any cant that 
might escape notice, would probably not cause 
more than a 1-in. error at 100 yd. You are more 
likely to cant with a round-bead front sight than 
with a flat-top post, or square-bead sight.—T. W. 


Can't Rechamber This Rifle 


Question: I have a Winchester Musket .22 
short caliber. Can I have this rifle rechambered 
for .22 W. R. F. and expect it to be fairly ac- 
curate, sufficiently so to kill jack rabbits or 
prairie dogs at 150 yd.?—T. S. D., Kans. 


Answer: The. Winchester .22 Short Musket 
cannot be rechambered for any other cartridge 
The twist of rifling is too slow for both the .22 
Long Rifle and the .22 W.R.F. cartridges and the 
bore is too small for the .22 W.R.F. cartridge, 
which has a larger bullet than the other .22 cal 
iber cartridges. 

About the only thing that you can do econom 
ically with this rifle is to have it relined for the 
.22 Long Rifle cartridge. This will cost some 
where between $10 and $15. But do not think 
that you will be able to hit jack rabbits and 
prairie dogs at 150 yd. with a .22 Rim Fire 
rifle, except by mere luck. About 80 yd. is the 
longest sure-hitting range with rim-fire. car 
tridges.—T. W. 
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Making a Good 


tangled Drowned Lands of the Kawar- 

tha Lakes district, just above Peter- 
borough, Ont., in 1910. Before the sea- 
son opened, we spent a day studying the 
flight of the native black duck on the 
stump-dotted, marshy backwater that 
lies between Sturgeon and Goose Lakes. 
Paddling through the rice or perched on 
the stumps, we watched the blacks flash 
back and forth and saw them settle in 
distant pond holes where we planned to 
shoot the next day. After sunset, the 
sporty fowl twisted and tumbled down 
to their roost in the rice and we re- 
turned, all excited, to our camp on Goose 
Lake. 

After a few restless hours between 
the blankets, we stole away from our 
tent before dawn in a canoe. Working 
through stumps and rice, we were soon 
among floating logs and the skeleton 
trunks of the ancient cedar swamps 
which had been “drowned” by the dam 
at the foot of Sturgeon Lake. Climbing 
out on the logs we pulled the canoe over 
the snags and through the rasping rush 
beds, wings meanwhile whipping over- 
head as the ducks were routed out. Day- 
break overtook us while we were still 
far from the ponds. 

Perched on the stumps we went into 
action with our 12 bores and, steadying 
down and swinging with the game, 


| FIRST gunned for black duck in the 
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A 75-percent pattern shot by the left barrel of the 
Parker after shortening and reboring. The number of 
pellets near the edges makes the pattern almost ideal 
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The author 
paddling in the 
Drowned Lands. 
It was because 
cripples were so 
hard to get here 

that he re- 


modeled his 
shotgun 


blacks began to fall around us. At the 

end of that feverish day, however, after 

hours of walking the logs and probing 

the marsh with our paddles, I gathered 

only four of the 12 ducks I had dropped. 

Disappointed, we returned to camp. One 

of our hunters was there ahead of us 

with 15 fine blacks. He had shot at an 

inner pond and killed his ducks dead in 
the air with a 10 gauge. 

3ack home in Toronto, I was unable 

to forget the circling black ducks, and 

even less was I able to forget the ducks 

I had shot but lost. I laid plans to pre- 

vent a recurrence of such a debacle. A 

small-decked duck boat was soon built 

in the basement of my home. In a few 

months a handsome ejector model Park- 
er D.H.E. arrived. 

To get the swing of this 10%- 

Ib. 10 bore, with its 32-in. bar- 

rels, I made it a practice, both 

morning and evening, to swing 

by the pictures in my den 50 

times without stopping. Shoot- 

ing live pigeons with it at the 

Toronto Rod and Gun Club, I 

tied for the 1912 New Year’s Cup 

with a score of 27 out of 30 from 

the 32-yd. rise. The sturdy Park- 

er, with its 14%-in. stock and 

2%-in. drop, came up easily on 

overhead targets, and soon broke 

nine out of ten incoming clays. 

In 1926 I worked in Detroit 

and had no chance either to shoot 

or swing the gun. When I re- 

turned to Toronto in the spring 

and took the 10 bore to the gun 

club for a work-out on the blue 

rocks, I had put on some weight 

. and was slow on the targets, and 

the long barrels seemed muzzle 

heavy. I wrote the makers for 

advice on cutting 2 in. off the 

barrels. I was advised to sell the 

gun and buy a new one. 








After 16 years’ gunning in the Drowned 
Lands, I refused to part with my old pet. 
In a few months I had the gun altered 
by G. B. Crandall, of Woodstock, Ont., at 


a cost of $28. The barrels were short- 
ened to 30 in. and reamed out until the 
bore was .8 in., leaving short shallow 
chokes % in. from the muzzles. The 3%- 
in. chambers were bushed and cut for 
2%-in. shells to lap \%-in. into the cones. 
All tool marks were polished out. I cut 
off the steel, skeleton butt, drilled some 
walnut out of the stock and fitted a 
leather-covered, sponge-rubber _ recoil 
pad, leaving the stock 14-in. long to the 
front trigger, with a pitch of 24-in. The 
gun now weighs 9 Ib., 9 oz., a reduction 
of 15 oz. It handles noticeably faster 
than it did with 32-in. barrels. 

After having the barrels shortened, I 
patterned a number of shells, using U. S. 
Climax Heavies with Oval powder and 
1% oz. of shot. With No. 4 shot (200 
pellets to the charge) the left barrel 
patterned as low as 73 percent and as 
high as 87 percent, giving me an average 
for eight tries of 79% percent. The right 
barrel patterned as low-as 75 percent, as 
high as 83 percent, and an average of 
80 percent. Using No. 5 shot, with 260 
pellets to the charge, the left barrel gave 
an average pattern for four shots of 77% 
percent, two loads patterning 77 and two 
78 percent. Three trials with the right 
barrel gave 85, 83, and 79 percent, an 
average of 82 percent. 

The shortened Parker came up com- 
fortably on overhead fowl when I sat on 
the bottom of my low duck boat. One 
glorious day, it dropped four doubles, 
mostly incomers, from the flocks of 
black duck circling over the bogs off 
Little Lake. 

The little punt, with rushes woven in- 
to poultry netting strung around the 
coaming, was tucked away in a small 
rush bed. (Continued on page 54) 
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‘ping Victories|i 
Is The World’s 


i” 1935, as in other years, Western Ammunition swept the national shooting 
championships! As usual, new world records were made! On these pages is new 

roof that the World’s Champion Ammunition is supreme in accuracy and uniform- 
ity. The same accuracy and uniformity are available to you in Western shotgun shells 
and cartridges, giving you many advantages of patented, exclusive features. 


1935 GRAND AMERICAN TRAPSHOOTING CLASSIC 


Vandalia, Ohio « 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


Winner: J. B. Royall, Tallahassee, Fla. Western FIELD 
Shells. Score: 98x100 (47x50 in shoot-off) 

Second: S. M. Vance, Tillsonburg, Ont. Western SUPER- 

TRAP Shells. Score: 98x100 (46x50 in shoot-off) 

Third: Joe Hiestand, Hillsboro, Ohio. Western SUPER- 

TRAP Shells. Score: 96x100 (25x25 in shoot-off) 


NEW RECORD FOR HANDICAP TARGETS 


Joe Hiestand completed world record run of 152 straight 
handicap targets from 25 yards at the Grand American. 


NEW STRAIGHT RUN RECORD FOR G. A. H. 
487 program targets without a miss, shooting from 16 
yards. Record set by Hale C. Jones, East Alton, IIL, 
using Western XPERT Shells. 


AMATEUR CLAY TARGET CHAMPIONSHIP 
OF NORTH AMERICA 

Winner: Joe Hiestand, Hillsboro, Ohio. Western XPERT 
Shells. Score: 199x200. Defeated 9 competitors 
in shoot-off by breaking 100 straight. Shooters 
who placed 2nd, 4th, 8th and 9th used Western. 

Second: Hale C. Jones, East Alton, Ill. Score: 199x200 
(124x125 in shoot-off) 

Fourth: Wm. Eldred, Cincinnati, Ohio. Score: 199x200 
(123x125 in shoot-off) 

Eighth: Ned Lilly, Stanton, Mich. Score: 199x200 
(24x25 in shoot-off) 

Ninth: Ray Zweiner, Blooming Prairie, Minn. Score: 
199x200 (23x25 in shoot-off) 


AMATEUR DOUBLES CHAMPIONSHIP 
Winner: Joe Hiestand, Hillsboro, Ohio. Western XPERT 
Shells. Score: 93x100 
Second: O. B. Franz, St. Louis, Mo. Western Shells. 
Score: 90x100. (17x20 in shoot-off) 
Third: E. L. Hawkins, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Western SUPER- 
TRAP Shells. Score: 90x100 (16x20 in shoot-off) 
Fourth: Hale C. Jones, East Alton, Ill. Western XPERT 
Shells. Score: 90x100 
Fifth: Russell Elliott, Kansas City, Mo. Western 
XPERT. Score: 89x100 (17x20 in shoot-off) 
Sixth: Karl Maust, Lincoln Park, Mich. Western 
XPERT Shells. Score: 89x100 
HIGH ON ALL TARGETS 
Winner: Joe Hiestand, Hillsboro, Ohio. Western XPERT 
and SUPER-TRAP Shells. Score: 880x900. 
A new G. A. H. record! 
Second: Ray Zweiner, Blooming Prairie, Minn. Western 
exclusively, except in doubles championship. 
Third: O. B. Franz, St. Louis, Mo. Western XPERT 
and SUPER-TRAP Shells. Score: 868x900 
Fourth: Hale C. Jones, East Alton, Ill, Western XPERT 
and SUPER-TRAP Shells. Score: 867x900 
Fifth: Russell Elliott, Kansas City, Mo., and Karl 
Maust, Lincoln Park, Mich., tied with 866x900 
each. Both used XPERT and SUPER-TRAP. 
WOMEN’S AMATEUR CLAY TARGET 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


Winner: Mrs. Lela Hall, East Lynne, Mo. Western 
XPERT Shells, Score: 191x200 


Western Game Loads Give You the 


Vestern Seal-Ti 


Sa et — Due i 
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August 19 to 23 


CLASS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Class AA: Tie: Russell Elliott, Kansas City, Mo. West- 
ern XPERT. Score: 200x200 (lost shoot-off). 
Class B: Winner: Mrs. Lela Hall, East Lynne, Mo. 
Western XPERT Shells. Score: 198x200. Won 
over all competitors, men and women. Score is 
new world record for amateur women shooters. 
Class C: Winner: B. I. Hughes, Westchester, Ohio. 
Western XPERT Shells. Score: 197x200 
Class D: Winner: C. B. Sears, Loveland, Ohio. Western 
XPERT Shells. Score: 196x200 


STATE CHAMPIONS’ RACE 
Winner: Elmer L. Torge, Wales Center, N. Y. Western 
XPERT Shells. Score: 200x200 
G. A. H. PRELIMINARY HANDICAP 
Winner: Ray Zweiner, Blooming Prairie, Minn. Western 
FIELD Shells. Score: 99x100 
JUNIOR CLAY TARGET CHAMPIONSHIP 
Winner: Homer Clark, Jr., Alton, Ill. Western XPERT 
Shells. Score: 99x100 
SUB-JUNIOR CLAY TARGET CHAMPIONSHIP 


Winner: Otto Kiehl, Pittsburg, Kans. Western XPERT 
Shells. Score: 98x100 

Second: Billy Bryant, Henryetta, Okla. Western XPERT 
Shells. Score: 97x100 


HIGH ON ALL 16-YARD TARGETS 
Joe Hiestand, Hillsboro, Ohio., and Hale C. Jones, East 
Alton, Ill., tied for first. Both scored 597x600, shooting 
Western XPERT Shells. 


NEW NATIONAL SQUAD RECORD 
A new trapshooting squad record of 498x500 was hung 
up by Wm. Eldred, Joe Hiestand, H. C. Jones, Ned 
Lilly and Arthur Cuscaden at Yorklyn, Del. Four of th« 
five used either Western or Winchester trap loads with 
Western Seal-Tite moisture-proof wads. 


FIRST NATIONAL SKEET 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Cleveland, Ohio«« August 25 to 31 
NAT'L. INDIVIDUAL ALL-BORE CHAMPIONSHIP 


Winner: L. S. Pratt, Indianapolis, Ind. Score: 244x250 
Mr. Pratt also placed fourth in the Nationa! 
20-Gauge Championship. Score: 94x100. Used 
Western XPERT Shells with Western Minimax 
powder in both events. 


NAT’L. SUB-SMALLBORE CHAMPIONSHIP 
Winner: Clarence Mitchell, Waltham, Mass. Score: 
89x100. Mr. Mitchell also placed third in the 
National Smallbore Championship. Score: 93x 
100. Used Western SUPER-X in both events 


NAT'L. WOMEN’S CHAMPIONSHIP 
Runner-Up: Mrs. Sidney R. Small, Detroit, Mic! 
Western XPERT Shells with Minimax 
powder. Score: 92x100, 
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CAMP PERRY NATIONAL RIFLE and PISTOL MATCHES 


Camp Perry, Ohio « 


WIMBLEDON CUP MATCH 
1,000 Yards—1,481 Entries 


Winner: Ben. C. Comfort, St. Louis, Mo. Score: 100 
(14V’s) Western 300 Holland & Holland Mag- 
num Special Match Ammunition. Second, Third 
and Fourth place winners used Western .30- 
Caliber Match Ammunition. 

Second: Ernest Sellers, Alabama Civilian. Score: 100 

Third: Clarence Anderson, U.S. Marine Corps. Score: 100 

Fourth: Benj. S. Harrison, Mass. Civilian. Score: 100 


HERRICK TROPHY MATCH 

800, 900 and 1,000 Yards—71 Entries 
Winners: U. S. Marine Corps Team. Score: 1380 
Second: U. S. Coast Guard Team. Score: 1373 
Third: U. S. Cavalry Rifle Team. Score: 1367 
Fourth: U. S. Infantry Team. Score: 1367 
Fifth: Calif. Nat’1 Guard Team. Score: 1366 
Sixth: California Civilian Team. Score: 1362 
Seventh: Texas Civilian Team. Score: 1354 
Eighth: American Legion Blue Team. Score: 1352 

All used Western .30-Caliber Match Ammunition. 


CROWELL TROPHY MATCH 
600 Yards—1,224 Entries 
Winner: Joseph F. Hankins, Alabama Civilian Team. 
Score: 50. Western .30-Cal. Match Ammunition. 


CHAMPIONSHIP REGIMENTAL TEAM MATCH 
200 and 600 Yards—46l Entries 
Winners: U. S. Coast Guard Team. Score: 563 
Second: U. S. Coast Guard Team, N. Y. Div. Score: 561 
Both teams used Western .30-Caliber Match Ammuni- 
tion at 600 Yards. 
ENLISTED MEN’S TEAM MATCH 
200 and 600 Yards—34 Entries 
Winners: U. S. Cavalry Team. Score: 564 
Second: U. S. Coast Guard Team. Score: 562 
Ti rd: U. S. Marine Corps Team. Score: 562 
Fourth: U. S. Infantry Team. Score: 562 
All used Western .30-Caliber Match Ammunition at 
600 Yards. 
PETERS TROPHY MATCH 
.22-Caliber—200 Yards—247 Entries 
Winner: Earl Mercier, Joliet, Ill. Score: 197. Western 
SUPER-MATCH .22 L. R. Smokeless. 


WESTERN TROPHY MATCH 
22-Caliber—50, 100 and 200 Yards—245 Entries 


Winner: Ed Kent, Dayton, Ohio. Score: 497. Western 
SUPER-MATCH .22 L. R. Smokeless. 


SOBEL TROPHY TEAM MATCH 


-38-Caliber 
Winners: Detroit Police Team No. 2. Score: 159. 
Second: U. S. Border Patrol. Score: 141 


Both teams used Western .38 Special Match. 


POLICE PISTOL TEAM MATCH 
Second: Detroit Police Team No. 1. Score: 1125 
Third: Detroit Police Team No. 2. Score: 1119 
Both teams used Western .38 Special Match. 


N. R. A. PISTOL TEAM MATCH 
Se i: Delaware & Hudson Police. Score: 1357 
Third: Michigan State Police. Score: 1353 
Both teams used Western .38 Special Match. 


All Western Game Loads 
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are Held to the High Precision 


September Ist to 19th 


ANY PISTOL SLOW FIRE CHAMPIONSHIP 


Winner: Chas. Askins, Jr., U. S. Border Patrol. Score 
186. Western SUPER-MATCH .22 L.R. 


ALL-AROUND N. R. A. PISTOL CHAMPIONSHIP 
Winner: Henry J. Adams, Jr., San Diego, Calif. Score: 
1094x1200 
All center-fire cartridges used were Western. 


DU PONT TROPHY MATCH 
ALL-AROUND CHAMPIONSHIP 
Winner: Henry J. Adams, Jr., San Diego, Calif. Score: 
1848. Center-fire cartridges used were Western. 


INDIVIDUAL POLICE PISTOL CHAMPIONSHIP 


Winner: Alfred W. Hemming, Detroit Police. Score: 
288x300. Western .38 Special Match. 


N. R. A. INDIVIDUAL .38-CAL. CHAMPIONSHIP 
Winner: Carlos B. Hurley, Michigan State Police. Score: 
285x300. Western .38 Special Match. 
.38-CALIBER SLOW FIRE MATCH 
Winner: James T. Parks, Detroit Police. Score: 185. 

Western .38 Special Match Ammunition. 


TIMED FIRE PISTOL MATCH 
.38-Caliber or Larger 
Second: Theo. R. Maxwell, Baltimore Police. Score: 196 
Third: Alfred W. Hemming, Detroit Police. Score: 195 
Both used Western .38 Special Ammunition. 


N. R. A. .22-CALIBER PISTOL CHAMPIONSHIP 


Second: James H. Overbaugh, Delaware & Hudson 
jPolice. Score: 286. Western SUPER-MATCH 
.22 L. R. Smokeless. 


NEW WORLD od FOR NATIONAL MATCH 
PISTOL COURSE 


Scoring a remarkable 289 for 30 shots over the National 
Match Pistol Course at Austin, Tex., last June, Capt. 
Charles Askins, Jr., United States Border Patrol, bet- 
tered the old record by 4 points, shooting Western .38 
Special Match Ammunition. 


NATIONAL BIG GAME 
HEADS COMPETITION 


Twenty-one of the forty-two winning trophies —exactly 
one-half—in the 1934 National Prize Heads Contest 
conducted by the James L. Clark Studios, New York, 
N. Y., were taken with Western Lubaloy cartridges. 


First: Can. Moose. R. L. French, New York, N. Y. 
Second: Can. Moose. A. Lawrence, Washington, D. C. 
Second: White-Tail Deer. J. Mauthe, Sr., Dunkirk, N. Y 
Third: White-Tail Deer. E. R. Harriman, New York, N. Y. 
Second: Mule Deer. H. B. Stewart, Jr., Akron, Ohio. 
First: Big-HornSheep. P.O.Summers, Morgantown,W.Va. 
First: Black Bear. P.O. Summers, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Second: Big-Horn Sheep. H. B. Stewart, Jr., Akron, Ohio. 
Second: Stone Sheep. David Ames, Boston, Mass. 
First:Goat. Alfred C. Berolzheimer, New York, N. Y. 
First: Wolf. Harry Snyder, Chicago, IIl. 

Second: Prong Horn Antelope, J. W. Lippincott, Phila., Pa. 


There were also nine trophies taken with Western which 
won Honorable Mention. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept.L-19, East Alton, Illinois 


















































































































































"lI shaved for a cent’’ 


A customer says: “I’ve had 1510 daily 
or twice-daily shaves from my Schick. 
For 1500 shaves I shaved for a cent. 
From now on, I shave for nothing. And 
my Shaver’s as good today as when I 
bought it more than three years ago.” 

There are no blades to buy or to sharpen 
in the Schick Shaver. You use no water, 
soap, brush nor lotions. So it pays for it- 
self very quickly and shaving ceases to 
be an expense. 

This two-way shaver gives you a quick, 
clean shave with no possibility of cutting 
or scraping the tenderest skin with the 
toughest beard. 

GET A DEMONSTRATION. Any 
Schick dealer will show you the Shaver. 
If none is near you, send $15 to Dept. O. 

SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAM- 

FORD, CONN. estern Distributor: 

Edises, Inc., San Francisco. In Canada, 


Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other 
leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50.) 


SCHICK 


SHAVER 























Operates on 
AC or DC 

















bhe peize Christmas 
gift te a shooter ! 


AYER TRI-PAK 


GUN KIT 


Designed by experienced shooters. Simple— 
light (4% oz.)—sturdy (Duralumin used) —com- 
pact (1 in. x 7 in.)—easily carried in pocket. In- 
cludes everything a shooter needs to care for 
guns or pistols at range, home, or hunting. 

















Lath 





t— 





The assembly includes a sturdy, non-corrosive 
and non-abrasive 3242 inch CLEANING ROD 
(in sections). Services all calibers—.22 to .50; 
also adaptable for shotguns. Includes OIL 
CONTAINER, OIL APPLICATOR, TWO 
SCREW-DRIVERS and a 
HANDY ROLL OF CLOTH 

Several feet for gun patches, bandages, bind- 
ing and scores of emergency uses. Special 
cutter on kit cuts pieces as withdrawn, to 


= ao desired size or cali- 
brated scale. Rolls re-)- 
0) placeable by refills. é 


If your dealer does not carry the AYER TRI- 


PAK GUN KIT we will send sep50 


a tt eee 










you one postpaid on receipt of 
check or money order for . . 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED! 


Send for Free Folder which gives complete 
information and detailed illustrations. 


TRI-PAK GUN KIT, INC. 


$0 Brady Street, San Francisco, California 








Making a Good Gun Better 


(Continued from page 51) 


Sitting up, I raced the 10 bore by the 
overhead fowl and pulled as it passed 
and those blacks folded up in the air. 

Pointing with both eyes open and rac- 
ing the gun by the moving target, I usu- 
ally pull the trigger as the gun passes 
the game, but, when slowed up by fa- 
tigue or by being out of form, I have 
had plenty of misses by pulling out in 
front. 

In 1932, the Ontario game laws for- 
bade the use of decked boats for duck 
shooting. My marsh punt therefore was 
left hanging in the farmer’s drive shed 
while I shot from his son’s small trap- 
ping canoe, dropping 17 blacks in a gale 
of wind but gathering only 10. 


HINKING it over, I was forced to ad- 

mit that I rarely find much shot in my 
roast duck. A black duck, centered by 
that 10 bore at 40 yd., would stop about 
20 No. 5’s. I was, I had to conclude, hit- 
ting my ducks with only the edge of the 
patterns. For years I had been out- 
gunned by my close-shooting duck gun. 

To widen out the patterns and place 
more pellets around the margins, I 
turned gunsmith. In November, 1932, I 
rented a lathe and modified both bar- 
rels of the 10 bore by polishing through 
the muzzles with revolving plugs, cov- 
ered with abrasive cloths, and finishing 
to a high gloss with crocus cloth. The 
muzzle of the right barrel was opened 
up, leaving a constriction of .015 in. in 
the choke which ended 1-in. from the 
muzzle. 

The patterns from this boring aver- 
aged 60 percent with No. 5’s and, in 
the fall of 1934, it killed fast-crossing 
blacks more than 40 yd. from the gun. 
Its wide pattern cut down fowl passing 
close overhead, a convincing proof of 
the value of a 60-percent barrel. 

Since the patterns varied from 69 to 
50 percent, I put the gun on the lathe 
again in the spring to improve the shot 
distribution. 

The contour of the choke is now an 
increasing curve from the bottom of a 
slight recess to a shoulder about % in. 
from the muzzle with a constriction of 
.01 in. The distribution of No. 6’s was 
improved by flattening down the cone 
at the chamber to about 1%-in. in length 
by reaming and polishing. 

Shooting No. 4 Climax Heavies, with 
200 pellets, the barrel gave me the same 
average of 60 percent but, in seven shots, 
the pattern varied less, running from 50 
to 67 percent. With No. 6’s of the same 
make, with 350 pellets, the average was 
56 percent, individual patterns in the 
series of eight ranging from 50 to 64 
percent. I got a like average with No. 6 
Peters High Velocities (357 pellets), the 
individual patterns varying from 51 to 
61 percent. In the patterns I shot with 
No. 5 Long Range Canuck shells, I got 
an average of 60 for seven patterns, the 
low being 54 and the high 63 percent. 
The eighth pattern with this shot gave 
me 33 percent, which I did not count. 

The right barrel now puts 11 No. 5’s 
in a black duck, centered at 40 yd. and 
fills a 30-in. circle at 30 yd., which will 
help cut down a jumping black. When 
the left muzzle was polished out, pat- 
terns with No. 4’s fell from 79% percent 
to 71 percent, maintaining a center-clus- 
tering quality until the drop to 71 per- 


| cent thinned out the centers. It now 


threw patchy, irregular patterns with all 
No. 4’s and even patterns with No. 5's. 


To improve the distribution with No. 4’s, 
a short shallow recess was worked in 
against the choke and the straight-ta- 
pered choke was hollowed by polishing 
it by means of a short, round plug. This 
step improved patterns with No. 4’s, 
which averaged 71 percent in winter. In 
summer, however, the Climax Heavies, 
pepped up by the heat, gave 80-percent 
patterns with No. 4’s and 74 percent with 
No. 5’s. 

Between November, 1934, and April 
this year, the left muzzle was opened out 
and the choke flattened down, hollowed, 
and made steeper. The experiments took 
the gun to the lathe eight times. The 
contour of the choke is now an increas- 
ing curve, with a constriction of .014 in. 
from the bottom of a short recess to a 
shoulder % in. from the muzzle. 

With .014-in. constriction, the left bar- 
rel gave me an average pattern of 69 
percent with No. 4 Climax Heavies with 
200 pellets. Individual patterns ran from 
57 to 77 percent. The average was a lit- 
tle higher with No. 4 Peters High Veloci- 
ties having 219 pellets. Ranging from 
65 to 75 percent, these shells gave an 
average pattern of 70 percent. Climax 
Heavies, with 260 pellets of No. 5, varied 
from 62 to 76 percent, averaging 72 per- 
cent. The No. 5 Canuck Long Range, 
having 280 pellets, ran from 58 to 77 per- 
cent. The average for 13 patterns was 
67 percent. 

The peppy Canucks give a slightly wid- 
er pattern than the No. 4’s with more 
pe"'ets around the margins. The No. 5’s 
have ample penetration up to 60 yd. I 
have stopped shooting beyond this dis- 
tance in the Drowned Lands where too 
many cripples are lost in the bogs. 


ANY theories of choke action have 

been exploded by spark photographs 
of shot charges taken a few feet from the 
muzzles of full-choke and cylinder-bored 
guns. These photos show the wads in con- 
tact with the shot. The charges from a 
full-choke gun have opened up and elon- 
gated, a large percentage of the pellets 
being free of the side-spreading, or pan- 
caking action, of the wads. Evidently 
the outer shot are retarded by the con- 
striction of the choke, allowing the fore- 
most and many of the central pellets to 
gain on the outer pellets, thus opening 
up the charge. This reduces interfer- 
ence between the pellets. In funneling 
through the choke, many pellets are de- 
flected back into the pattern. 

As the powder gases break the crimp 
and force the shot through the cone into 
the barrel, the shot at the base of the 
charge are jammed together, deforming 
many pellets. Adhesion among the pel- 
lets is broken up by the charge unfolding 
and enlongating through the choke. 

Progressive-burning, or as Maj. As- 
kins calls them delayed-ignition, pow- 
ders and an easy cone at the chamber will 
ease the shot into the barrel with a 
minimum of deformed pellets, permit- 
ting more pellets to find their way into 
the pattern. 

Shotgun patterns are made up of 
groups and strings of pellets. When these 
groups are broken up and held close to- 
gether, an even pattern results. 

The big problem in shotgun boring is 
to spread the shot evenly throughout 
the pattern and this becomes more diffi- 
cult as the constriction is reduced. The 
wide, even, ideal pattern is still around 
the corner.—J. A. MacKenzie. 
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Wateh your shot 


With the improved Eley Rocket Shells, 
you actually can see the path of your shot 
pattern. 

You can find out whether you are leading 
too much or not enough and if your aim is 
too high or too low. 

Eley Shells are standard loads: 12-16 and 
20 gauge 7% ch. shot only. The flaming red 
tracer shot does not injure the barrel in any 
way. 


Ask your dealer for Eley Rocket Shells or 


write to us. ($9 a hundred.) 
ABERCROMBIE & Fitcu Co. 
Mat AVENUE at 45TH STREET, New York 


Exclusive U. S. Distributor 


THE RELOADER’S BIBLE | 
IDEAL 
Hand 
Book 
Neo. 3 


An interesting descrip 
tion of reloading rift 


pistol, and shotgun an 





munition Easily read 

and understood. Full 

on ails of operatior 
th necessary table 


an 1d helpful suggestior 
50 illustrations. 
pages It’s the sali | 
er’s bible. 
50 cents 
postpaid. 
steel tool line complete 
ith all accessories. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 


_85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, deadly 
addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shoot- 
ing ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how 
to lead correctly—NO MORE GUESS WORK. 
Made of blued steel, clamps rigidly on breech 
of gun barrels. 12, 16, 20, 28 gauges. Double 
guns only. Postpaid, $2.50. Has been used suc- 
cessfully by gunners for over ten years. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 


Room iH, 509 W. 155th Street, New York City 





ANY DEGREE OF CHOKE NEEDED 
with but ONE barrel! 
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THE POLY CHC KE CO. 


Hartford, Conn 


Franklin Ave. 








wicca Facts 


date information on new arms, 
Full details of the sensa 
pe i “d car- 


Here you have all the up-to- 
nmunitions, sights, and shooting 
ynal new .22 Hornet and the various .22 Hi-S 

tridges. 
Authoritative best rifles for small game, 

Thorough 

> 


analysis of the 
min, deer, and big game including elephants. 


nd te 


chnical description of every caliber gun from the .22 
ort to the .600 Cordite. 
So complete is the data on cartridges that we do not 


elieve there is any cartridge manufactured which is not in 
luded in this manual. Highly important information on 
ights and sight setting, velocity, bullet weight, trajectory, 


there are 56 different rifle calibers included in 
ting Facts, the section on shotguns fully covers the 6 
lages 110, 28, 20, 16, 12, 10—with their variations in 

und load. 96 pages Sent postpaid for 25c 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


and cover. 
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Steel Balls in Shotguns 


When I used to shoot a BB gun 


Question: 
in my younger days, it was known that a steel 
pellet was far more accurate and hard-hitting 
than lead balls. Now, why would not the same 
principle-hold true with shotguns? Why couldn't 
a person substitute a steel ball for a lead ball? 
Of course, this would in my mind not be so 
good on the barrel of a gun, but I would use a 
cheap gun, so it wouldn’t matter a great deal. 
Is this substituting steel balls for lead 
dangerous? The steel ball would be lighter and 
should therefore give less pressure.—F. R., Cal. 


ones 


I wouldn’t fool with those steel 
balls. They might not hurt your gun, but the 
next man who heard of it and tried the same 
thing with a full-choke gun would likely shoot 
the choke out and ruin his barrel.—C. A. 


Answer: 


Finding out the Choke 


Question: How can I determine the ch 
barrels?—R, E. G., Minn. 


ke in 


Answer: You could put up a 2-ft.-square of 
paper and shoot the gun at 20 yd. If the even 
spread of pattern is in a 12 to 14-in. circle, that 


is a full-choked barrel. If the spread is from 


15 to 18 in. at that distance, that is a modified 
barrel. Some difference might be caused by the 
load you shoot. A good load to test the gun 


is 3 drams of powder and 1% oz. of shot.—C. A. 


Single Triggers 
Question: I would like to know about single 
triggers on guns. Are they all practical, or is 
there a difference in them? There is a man here 
who has a high-grade trap gun, double-barrel, 
single-trigger, but he is afraid to put in two 
shells as usually they both fire at the same 
time. Will you please let me know if there is 
any single trigger that is guaranteed not to 

double-fire?—T. L. H., S. Dak. 


Answer: That man ought to send that gun 
back to the factory. There’s no use in tolerating 
a gun that doubles. Single triggers used to do 
that, but not much any more. Non-selectable 
single triggers are guaranteed not to double and 


to last as long as the rest of the gun. They will 
always fire a certain barrel first, however, 
which is all right, if one barrel is more open 


than the other and you would naturally fire that 
barrel first anyhow. If you find occasions, 
though, when it is desirable to fire the close- 
shooting barrel first, that kind of single trigger 
is not so good. Cost is very little, though, about 
$4.50. The selectable single trigger is much 
better and also costs a lot more, so that you can 
hardly afford to put it on a cheap gun.—C, A. 


Two Ways to Remove Choke 


Question: I have a Browning 16 gauge Auto- 
matic, 28-in. barrel, full choke. I use this most- 
ly for hunting quail, and do some trapshooting. 
I can’t afford to buy another barrel at this time, 
so I would like to take some of the choke out. 
Can I do this myself?—M. C., Cal. 


Answer: The simplest and easiest way, if it 
worked, would be to do what I did one time 
saw % in. off the muzzle. I think that would 
open it up enough. If it didn’t you would have 
to send the barrel in to the Ithaca Gun Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y., and have it re-choked. The other 
way is to turn a plug which will fit the muzzle 
Have one end of this plug round to fit the muz- 
zle, with a stop that will permit it to enter the 
muzzle only about 2% in. Back of this stop, in 
the end that projects out of the muzzle, have the 
end squared to fit a brace (the kind used as a 
brace and bit). This is so you can run‘it as 
rapidly as you like. Place the barrel in a viss 
The rounded end that goes into the muzzle is 
sawed down into with a fine saw, one that cuts a 


thin slot. Now insert a piece of crocus cloth 
into this cut and give it one wrap, so the ends 
just meet when wrapped. Have it a neat fit 


without being too tight. Turn until you grind 
out with medium emery cloth, then use crocus 
cloth to polish. Shoot as you go along so as not 
to reduce the pattern too much before you know 








it.—C. A. | 
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Lenten at Home 


in Spare Time to 


(1) Mount Birds and Animals! 
(2) Tan Genuine Leather! 
(3) Make Up Furs! 


NOW! All3 
in ONE COURSE! 


Yes, YOU can now learn these three grand 
crafts, at home in your spare time—Taxidermy! 
—Leather Making!—Fur Work! Profitable 
work, for your spare time or full time. 
WILD GAME is getting scarce. Mount your own ies 
and doubie your fun Sem pyoting. Desopate <s den, ell 
teach you to mount like li 
fish. Sportsmen—learn this fascinating Nensyl 
LEATHER is expensive — hides qre cheep. Ma Make your own 
leather and save money. Tan for others ann aan money. ful 
mares lous Krome aystem makes PA bes! 
terproof, for harness, belts, gloves, hey oy etc. 
FUR woRK is part of the course. Tan furs pt shane aes 
and make them we into vests, coats, scarfs, rugs. Highly in- 
teresting trade. times market price for your own furs. 


PROFITS. Do you ne more money? Learn Ta: euadorey Ten- 

ning-Fur Work for profits from » or full time. All three 

now in one course! Open a tur and fanning shop We sh 

how. Many now ing fine profits. 
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by Major Charles Askins. It is 
to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern and 
penetration, and for to figure the lead on a fast- 
flying bird. Askins knows the game from both angles 
but he has written his book from the standpoint of the 
rdinary hunter in the uplands and on the shore. If 
judging distance and figuring direc- 
about which an expert can tell you 
-discussed 
88 pages 


Wing Shooting 


ne thing 


“holding ahead,” 
tion are problems 
ymething, you will find all this—and more 
definitely and simply in “Wing Shooting.” 
ind cover, 2 


25c postpaid. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


























Tells How Trappers 
| Get EXTRA MONEY 


New Oy to Trappers book tells how 

ow may share in $4,750.00 In awards 
neluding FREE Plymouth automo- 
biles for careful pelt preparation... 
in Sears 7th National Fur Show. Also 
how Sears actas youragent, getting you 
highest value we believe obtainable for 
your furs. Your copy is FREE. Mail 
coupon below. 





Mail to point below nearest to you: 


SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 
Chicago—Philadel phia— Memphis 
Dallas—Kansas City—Seattle 


Please mail me, without cost_or obligation, fur shipping 
tags and latest edition of “Tips to Trappers.’ 


WORMED. 2c cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsocesees 
PostoMice. .. oc ccccccccccccccccesess State. 

Rural Route. ....cccccsseess Box No Ge ccneces 
Beret AGGIEMB. 2c cccccccccesecececesosecccese 


Statement of Ownership, Management, Circulation, ete., 


required by the Act of Congre of March 3 1933, of 
Outdoor Life, published monthly at New York, N. Y., 
for October 1, 1935, State of New York, County of New 
York tefore me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared A J Cole, who, 
having been duly sworn according to w, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of rr ypular Science Pub, 
Co., In l’ublishers of Outdoor Life and that the follow 
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statement of the ownership, management, et« of the afore 

said publication for the date shown in the above caption 
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Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
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1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and busine manager are Publisher 
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Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an 
old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary 


and nomadic camps. How to select a suitable camp 
site. Some new pointers on camp management, sani- 
tation, woodcraft, and camp cookery. 64 pages and 
cover. 25c_ postpaid. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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J. P. CUENIN 


N THE September issue I touched up- 
on guns equipped with compensators. 

I am deeply interested in skeet. It 
is my hope that it will become the great- 
est competitive shooting sport in the 
country, and for that reason I believe 
we should all interest ourselves in the 
matter of compensators in match shoot- 
ing. I am afraid that their use will 
eventually prevent many users of plain 
barrels from entering skeet matches. 

As it is now, if a man wishes to shoot 
in a match, he must shoot a gun equipped 
with a compensator to be on an equal 
footing with the shooters who use the 
device. Such a situation might reduce 
interest in competition, for many skeet 
enthusiasts are still partial to plain bar- 
rels. 

The reason some shooters object to the 
muzzle device is that it produces a wider 
effective spread than can be obtained 
with the average plain barrel. We can 
cut off plain barrels and even open them 
at the muzzle and get a spread just as 
wide as can be obtained with the muzzle 
attachment. As soon, however, as a 
plain barrel spreads beyond a certain 
point it becomes useless as a skeet gun 
because of its very patchy pattern. The 
average 12 gauge gun, which spreads 
about 30 in. at the distance at which tar- 
gets are broken, will have from 50 to 60 
percent of its load in a comparatively 









small area close to the center. The re- 
maining pellets will be so widely scat- 
tered that they will not consistently 
break targets. 

With a compensator, the extreme den- 
sity of the pattern at the center is bro- 
ken up and the pellets are so distributed 
that a target will be broken anywhere 
in the pattern. The average 12 gauge 
barrel, with a 30-in. spread, will have a 
positive target-breaking area of not more 
than 22 to 24 in., while the average com- 
pensator, that spreads up to 32 in. at the 
distance at which its user hits his tar- 
gets, will break targets consistently in 
any part of the pattern. 

A plain barrel, bored true cylinder 
will spread plenty, but its “cart-wheel” 
patterns, often with an open center, are 
not effective. There must be some con- 
striction near the muzzle of a plain bar- 
rel to prevent widely blown patterns. 
This constriction, or choke, so reduces 
the outside diameter of spread that the 
user of such a barrel is somewhat handi- 
capped when shooting against the wider, 
effective spread of a compensator in the 
hands of an equally good shot. 

The compensator is probably the great- 
est improvement so far made to obtain 
even distribution of shot over a com- 
paratively wide area at short range. The 
user of the muzzle device has in one sin- 
gle-barrel gun an arm suitable for every- 


SAFETY FOR SHOOTERS AND SPECTATORS 





















NUSUAL precautions have been tak- 

en by the Famous Skeet Field in Los 
Angeles to protect spectators from pos- 
sible injury. In front of the stands, a 
barrier of shatter-proof glass has been 
erected. This permits perfect visibility 
and will turn most shotgun pellets. As 
an added precaution, however, board 
fences as high as a man have been built 
at stations 1, 2, 6, 7, and In every 
case the fence is between the shooter 
and the crowd. 











PREVENTING 
WILD SHOTS 


Fences like the one 
above keep gunners 
from swinging their 
guns toward stands. 
At right is shown 
the shatter-proof 
glass behind which 
the spectators sit 
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thing from skeet and quail to ducks and 
geese. However, its use might be limited 
to a special event in skeet matches, just 
as the .410 and 20 gauge gun users have 
special events, for a 12 gauge with com- 
pensator has almost as much advantage 
over a 12 gauge plain barrel as a plain- 
barrel gun in 12 gauge holds over a 20 
gauge. 

That other shooters are keenly inter- 
ested in the compensator question may 
be seen from a letter received from 
Capt. Stan B. Wade, director of the New 
York Association of Skeet Clubs: 

“IT am very much in sympathy with 
the sincere efforts which you have been 
making to put competitive skeet on a 
fair basis to all. I am heartily in favor 
of the adoption of the 1-oz. load of No. 
9 shot for all competitive events. 


OUR comments on the compensator 

are very much to the point. When 
practically all winners in big shoots, 
both team and individual, are equipped 
with compensated guns, there must be 
some good reason for it. There is an im- 
mediate improvement in scores as soon 
as a good shot starts using a compen- 
sator with a spreader tube. Part of the 
improvement is due to making the gun 
muzzle-heavy, which makes the gunner 
shoot under the targets. The rest is due 
to the larger, more even spread made 


possible. I have seen just one conven- 
tionally bored 12 gauge barrel which 
would consistently shoot round, even 


30-in. patterns at 20 yd. Such a gun is 
so rare as to be almost a freak. Similar 
results can invariably be produced with 
a compensator. In fact, I have seen pat- 
terns several inches wider than this at 
20 yd. through which not a single target 
could possibly escape. Even an inch or 
two on the outside of a pattern may 
mean a broken target, despite the fact 
that the point of aim was at least 15 in. 
in error. 

“This device is of no benefit to the be- 
ginner since, at 30 or 35 yd., the range 
at which most beginners shoot their out- 
going targets, the compensator with 
spreader tube has opened the pattern to 
such an extent that many targets will 
escape despite a perfect hold. This fact 
limits the use of this device to the bet- 
ter, faster shots who can take their tar- 
gets at from 19 to 22 yd., where with a 
30 to 36-in. perfect pattern it is really 
very easy to make a high score. 

“These fellows make up the field at 
big shoots. It has been my observation 
that when a shooter reaches Class A, 
where he can break 90 to 94 percent of 
his targets, he is unlikely ever to get 
much better unless he uses a compen- 
sated gun. The compensator in the hands 
of a good fast shot will certainly add 4 
or 5 percent to his score, these being 
targets which would have been missed 
except for the wider pattern given by 
the compensator. 

“When Mrs. Sidney R. Small with a 
20 gauge double, shooting % oz. of shot, 
can win the Michigan State Champion- 
ship with a score of 95 x 100, and when 
similar scores are frequently made with 
20 gauge guns of standard borings and 
without benefit of compensators, it seems 
obvious that any one who uses a com- 
pensator is an inferior shot. 

“Skeet should make a man a better 
shot. That is the purpose of the game. 
When skeet was invented, no one 
dreamed that the high scores of today 
would ever be possible. If compensators 
were eliminated, either by a rule or by 
the adoption of the 1-oz. load for com- 
petitive events, scores of 100 straight and 
up would become exceedingly rare.” 
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It’s 15-jeweled, 
direct 


on your gift list. 


accurate as only 


mas,...a hint in the right direction 
may go along way toward making you 
the proud possessor of one of these 
sturdy, companionable watches! 

@ 15 jewels, unbreakable crystal, luminous 
index or 3-figure index dial. No. 1802, non- 


magnetic stainless steel case, strap, $25. No. 
1801, in gold filled case, with leather thong, 





ye gi fo qivé- 


. or just 
plain he-man . . . here’s a timepiece espe- 
cially created for that outdoor gentleman 
and 
timing to the 
standard of the stars can make it. The 
bold-numbered dial is protected by an un- 
breakable crystal. The case is scientifically 
designed to keep out spray and moisture. 

And... while you’re thinking of Christ- 
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Woodworker's 
Turning and 
Joining 
MANUAL 


The simplest, most practical ways to 
make end tables, chairs, benches, high- 
boys, book-racks, cabinets, all kinds of 
furniture in your spare time. A revela- 
tion of simplicity and helpfulness. Many 
illustrations. Full cloth bound $1.00. 
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Why not an Ithaca for a Christmas gift? 

















Ithaca’s 
range from the little .410 to the big Magnum 10 bore. 
double trap guns, from $39.75 to $900.00. 
gun, dog and hunting information, 9c in stamps. 


"Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.” 


ithaca Gun Company, Box 10, Ithaca, New York 
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Gun Club 
Secretaries 


We are now correcting our Gun Club Di- 
rectory for 1936 and would greatly appre- 
ciate your help in bringing it up to date. 
If you will, please send us the names of 
your officers for the coming year and the 
address of the secretary, along with an 
other information concerning your Pm 4 
such as increased facilities, changes in 
membership requirements, dues, etc. We 
are particularly anxious to include in the 
Directory any new clubs which have been 
formed during the past year. Data should 
be sent to 


lenses. 





Directory Editor 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth rater Now York 
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Fighting Trout a Mile Down 


(Continued from page 17) 


grasshoppers, yellow grasshoppers, and 
big, green grasshoppers which flew like 
ducks. Presently he lost his caution and, 
instead of toying with the bait, he struck 
hard. From the trail above I watched 
the battle. He took for deep water and 
I could see the line cutting the smooth 
surface of the pool. But my wife worked 
him into shallow water and landed him. 

Shortly after that battle, our guide 
joined us with our mules and we worked 
up the creek, alternately fishing and 
riding. By noon we were at Ribbon 
Creek, which flows into Bright Angel 
about five miles upstream from the 
ranch. We ate behind Ribbon Falls 
where the little creek tumbles a hundred 
feet over a cliff into a deep pool in 
which some big rainbows lurk. 

Bright Angel Canyon is an astonish- 
ing place. The creek in the millions of 
years that it has been running, has cut 
out a narrow canyon from solid schist and 
granite, the oldest exposed rocks in the 
United States. In some places, the 

yalls go up almost straight for a thou- 
sand feet; in others they slant enough 
to be climbed by a hardy mountaineer. 

The sun strikes the bottom of the 
canyon only in the middle of the day, 
and for that reason fishing is fair even 
at times when it would be futile even 
to try elsewhere. Occasionally we caught 
glimpses of the north rim a mile above 
us, dark with its thick growth of fir 
and spruce. Through the mouth of the 
side canyon to the south we could see 
the buildings on the south rim. 

Our guide, Ed Cummings, an old fel- 
low townsman of mine, has guided at 
the canyon for fifteen years and is a 
mine of information on its geology, 
history, and wild life. While Tom Bell- 
wood and my wife fished, Ed and I 
talked. He told me of mysterious Indian 
cliff ruins hidden in lonely side canyons, 
difficult of access and never explored. 
He spun yarns of enormous old moun- 
tain rams, driven from the high walls 
of the canyon by deep snows and made 
tame by hunger, of wise, big bucks 
which live in the depths the year around 
and clean the velvet off their horns on 
sandstone instead of venturing up on 
the mesa where they might be shot, of 
wild burros as wary as hawks. And he 
told me strange stories of happenings 
in the canyon country—of a locoed pack 
mule which jumped from the Kaibab 
trail and fell 1,500 feet to the rocks be- 
low, of the happy honeymooners who 
started to go through the canyon in a 
boat and so far as Ed knew were never 
heard from again. 

Darkness comes swiftly in that nar- 
row canyon. By the time we finished 
our talk and went to take the mules to 
the fishermen, dusk was coming fast. 
We came on Tom first. He had a heavy 
creel and a face wreathed in smiles. He 
had the limit of ten trout and every 
one was a dandy. A few minutes later 
we heard a shrill scream above the 
roar of the water and saw my wife, 
grappling with a big boy in the shallows. 
She had worked him up to the bank 
but, just as she was about to grab him, 
he had flopped free of the hook. She 
pounced like a cat and got him. 

All of the fish that afternoon had 
been taken by the fly route, Tom and 
my wife told us as we rode back to 
the ranch. They were biting on both 
Gray Hackles and White Moths, and 
the darker it got the more they favored 
the Moths. During the last of the sea- 
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Tom, the third member of the party, with a 
few of his beauties. He caught the limit 


son, flies undoubtedly work better than 
live bait, and our experience that morn- 
ing was only the exception which, they 
say, proves the rule. 

The next morning was to be the last. 
We were up early and at it. Curiously 
enough—you never can tell about trout 
—the later it got the better the fishing 
became. Both my wife and Tom tried 
out their flies until they finally hit upon 
Coachmen. What happened from then 
on seemed more like a wish than actu- 
ality. There was a big fellow in every 
pool and every one of them seemed to 
have been waiting wistfully for a Coach- 
man. Smaller ones wanted them, too, 
but the big lads usually beat them to it. 
Fish under ten inches went uncere- 
moniously back into the water, and, by 
10 o'clock, both anglers had their limits 
—ten big fish. 

Back at Phantom Ranch, we chilled 
the fish in the electric refrigerator, 
wrapped them in paper and then in 





canvas, and started across the suspen- 
sion bridge over the Colorado on our 
mules. In an hour we had climbed out 
of the 1,400-foot deep inner gorge and 
were bidding good-by to Bright Angel 
Creek. In another hour we could smell 
the cool, pine-ladened fragrance of the 
upper plateau and, three and a half 
hours after leaving the ranch, we topped 
out and were thanking Ed for one of 
the best hunting and fishing trips of a 
life time composed largely of trips. A 
mile below we could still see the creek, 
scene of the finest trout fishing in the 
west. 

If you’d like to try it yourself, here 
are a few tips. If you must walk, by all 
means take a pack mule for your food 
and bedding. Unless you are as hard as 
nails, getting yourself in and out of the 
canyon is about all you will be able to 
do. Wear shorts and an old pair of 
shoes, preferably with hobnails in them. 
Too many clothes will spoil your trip, 
for you will find that it’s everlastingly 
hot down below in trout season. How- 
ever, don’t forget to take a sweater 
along. You may run into a shower the 
last couple of thousand feet of your 
climb out and, in this higher altitude, it 
can be surprisingly cold. 

Dry flies are about as effective as 
lures as anything you could use and are 
more sporting because it will take you 
longer to catch your limit. Have plenty 
of flies, as it is easy to lose them on the 
brush, and have them tied on rather 
large hooks, nothing smaller than No. 
8, if you don’t wish to be plagued by the 
little fellows. 

By far the best fishing is in the 
lower end of the stream between Phan- 
tom Creek and Ribbon Falls. Below 
this magic stretch, there are too many 
channel cats, and above it the trout 
are smaller, many of them fresh from 
the Roaring Springs Hatchery. 

The stream is steadily but not heavily 
fished, and the fact that the Park Serv- 
ice plants about 45,000 fingerlings annual- 
ly would seem to foretell fine sport for 
many years to come. The difficulty of 
getting to the stream protects it from 
automobile fishermen and the tin-can 
tourist. 

There is talk now of installing a 
tramway to haul passengers from the 
south rim to Phantom Ranch. If that is 
done, the trip will take only a few min- 
utes instead of hours, but about three- 
quarters of the fun will be gone. Old 
Bright Angel will then be just another 
stream where there used to be good 
fishing, like thousands of others in this 
country. 

I hope I never live to see that day! 


The One-Ounce Load and Ducks 


HEN it comes to doing an about 
Weeze after traveling in one direc- 

tion for a long while, I am as 
bad as the rest. For a good many years, 
I advised heavy shot charges for duck 
shooting, ending by recommending the 
10 bore Magnum with a 2-oz. charge of 
lead. On the other hand, I had come to 
regard 1 oz. of shot as just about right 
for upland shooting. The gauge of the 
gun doesn’t make much difference. The 
12 bore, 16, 20—any of these guns will 
do fine execution with a balanced load 
of 1 oz. of shot. 

I think that conclusion is more or 
less generally accepted. The conviction 
seems to be that a short column of shot 
will develop less friction and less shot 
deformation than a long column. Looks 
logical, anyhow. I suspect that, with 1 
oz. of shot in a 12 bore gun, about as 


much game would be brought down as 
we now get with 1% oz. One of the 
largest bags of ducks that I ever made 
was “brought off” with 1 oz. of No. 6 
shot. It might be that the gun would 
have to be bored a bit closer for the 
1-oz. load, say a quarter choke instead 
of an improved cylinder, but I’m not 
certain about that, since a 12 gauge 
with 1 oz. of shot might hold the pattern 
closer with 1 oz. than with 1% oz. 

Careful selection of powder must be 
made when loading such a light shot 
charge in 12 bores, a powder that will 
burn quick under slight resistance being 
needed. Any powder will burn well be- 
hind 1% oz., but 1 oz. is different. 

Recoil is about the same for either 
gauge in a gun of correct weight for 
the charge, say a 6%4-lb. 20 bore, 6%4-Ib. 
16 bore, or a 7-lb. 12 gauge.—C. A. 
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How Smart Is a Duck? 


(Continued from page 87) 

be occupied by a club at which I was a 
frequent guest. The ponds were duck re- 
sorts, and each pond had a “house” 
blind at its edge. All were built exactly 


alike. The one from which I always 
shot stood in a thick stand of marsh 
grass a mile from the nearest cedar 
trees. Though the natural cover was 


excellent, the blind was covered with 
cedar brush, with one tall cedar fastened 
straight up behind it. It should have 
scared every duck on the river, but it 
didn’t. I have had exceptional shooting 
there. 

Two blinds used on Oneida Lake de- 
serve especial mention. One was built 
of ice, the other of snow. About a quar- 
ter of a mile from shore was a spring 
hole which never froze over, and when 
the rest of the lake was frozen, the 
ducks covered this spring. Two hunters 
decided to build a blind beside the hole. 
With ice saw, ax and shovels they cut a 
supply of ice blocks, and piled them a 
short distance back from the water. No 
decoys were used or needed. The small 
white boat was dragged inside the blind, 
for safety in case the ice should break, 
and to gather the ducks. Until the birds 
had been made wary by continued shoot- 
ing, it afforded excellent sport. Building 
the blind required a lot of hard work in 
a bitter cold, twenty-mile wind sweep- 
ing down the frozen lake, but who cared 
for that, with duck shooting at the end 
of it? 

The snow blind was built by Nett and 
me. I had gone out to Oneida Lake for a 
winter duck shoot. The ice had not yet 
formed, and ducks were said to be pres- 


ent in large numbers. Nett had a snug 
little shanty several miles up the lake, 


and to this we went, outfitted for a 
three-day stay. A foot of snow lay on 
the ground. That night it snowed again 
and in the morning ducks were flying 
everywhere. We tried all day with in- 
different success. 

Finally Nett said, “Doc, I believe we 
show up too plain against this white 
snow.” 

“All right,” said I, “let’s try out a 
scheme of mine. Let’s stop right now 
and go back to camp for snow shovels.” 

With the shovels it didn’t take long 
to throw up a fine snow “fort” on the 
lake shore, but so concealed by the 
snow-covered bushes that its presence 
would never be suspected from the water 
side. That night, before a roaring fire in 
the camp stove, I brought out two caps 
and gowns made of bleached muslin, 
and explained the idea I had been 
planning to try for some time. 


“DY GOSH!” said Nett, “I believe that 
will work.” 

Daylight found us clothed in white 
and crouched in our snow blind. Did it 
work? I'll say it did. 

Years ago the shooting coat and hat 
made of grass was in vogue. One never 
sees them now, but they certainly worked 
if they were used as intended. Crouched 
in the short grass, the hunter looked 
like an abbreviated muskrat house or 
haycock. This camouflage, though serv- 
iceable, was a nuisance, and has been 
practically abandoned. 

At the eastern end or tip of Curriomen 
Island is a long sand spit without a 
particle of vegetation. One day, as a 
friend and I were scouting around, we 
saw numerous flocks of broadbills flying 
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about and settling in the bay just off 
this spit. Evidently they had been noticed 
also by a native, for soon a boat put 
out, loaded with decoys, the owner of 
which, on seeing us, invited us to join 
him. 

“What on earth are you going to do 
for a blind?” we queried. 

“Go back to where there is tall grass,” 
was the reply, “and gather all you can. 
Get some long sticks, and bring ’em out 
here while I put out these decoys.” 

We did as directed and were rewarded 
by the sight of something new in freak 
duck blinds. Out on the bare spit, the 
native pushed the sticks down into the 
sand, strung some cord from one to the 
other and tied the grass to the string so 
that it hung like a curtain to the 
ground. It was the flimsiest kind of a 
screen, open at both ends, but the native 
was satisfied. “Now get in” he ordered, 
“and keep still.” It’s hard to imagine 
that sketchy structure out there on a 
barren sand bar, but it did fool those 
broadbills. They wouldn’t light, but 
offered us the finest kind of wing- 
shooting. 


Lows at famous Back Bay, Va., there 
is, or was, a remarkable blind built 
on a small island. A pit, dug at the 
water’s edge, was walled with concrete 
and thoroughly concealed by living 
brush, planted along its front. It had 
several bunks, rugs on the floor, com- 
fortable lounging chairs, steam heat 
from the clubhouse, with which it was 
connected by a concealed runway, and a 
telephone. What I know of it I learned 
from the Back Bay guides. They told 
me that the fashionable shooters would 
stay in the clubhouse until the ducks 
came in. Then, summoned on the tele- 
phone by the keeper on watch, they 
would hurry through the runway, take a 
shot at the ducks or geese, and return 
to the clubhouse. When the next flock 
came in the procedure was repeated. 
Lots of ducks and geese were killed 
from that blind too, the guides said. Yet 
who can call that sport? 

What I consider the prize winner 
among duck blinds I found on Chesa- 
peake Bay. It was nothing more or less 
than a small house, built on piles a 
quarter of a mile offshore in six feet of 
water at high tide. At low tide, it 
looked just like what it was—a house on 
stilts. I didn’t measure this structure, 
but its size may be readily imagined. It 
contained one room, with two bunks, a 
couple of benches and an oil stove, a 
shooting platform some eight feet long, 
a landing platform, and a shelter for a 
boat. The whole was roofed over and 
waterproofed with tar paper, and thick- 
ly thatched, roof and sides, with many 
boatloads of grass, cane, and cedar 
brush. It looked as big as a battleship 
and was just about as conspicuous, but 
it was one of the best blinds on the bay 
shore. Redheads, canvasbacks, scaups, 
butterballs, mallards, and occasionally 
brant and geese all came to it. 

The only time I ever shot it, five 
blacks came in, late in the afternoon, 
when the tide was out and you could 
clear under the _ structure and 
through the pilings. They lit some dis- 
tance outside the decoys and, after look- 
ing us over, swam fearlessly in. Can you 
imagine that of black ducks? 

And now I ask you, are ducks wary? 

Maybe you know the right answer 
The best one I can give is “Yes—and no.” 


see 
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is one fashioned from sheep- 

skin that has been tanned 
with the wool on. This material is known 
by leather dealers as woolskin and costs 
approximately 32 cents a square foot. 
The wool is clipped until it is from % 
to % in. long. This moccasin makes a 
splendid camp or house slipper and also 
can be worn inside rubber boots. 

Materials needed for a pair are a piece 
of woolskin 15x24 in. in size and 2 yd. of 
heavy waxed thread. Cut out the parts 
from the pattern, shown in Fig. 2, with 
a sharp knife. Do not use scissors. The 
toe piece is the same for each of the 
three sizes shown. It is not necessary 
to use a separate pattern for the right 
and left feet. 

Sew with a hand leather needle or 
with a stitching awl. This latter tool 
makes a strong, simple machine stitch. 
It costs about 50 cents complete with 
needles and thread. 

Since in all two-piece moccasins of 
this type, the rounded part of the bottom 
edge is much longer than that of the 
toe piece, the longer edge must be 
puckered, or “fulled,” between stitches 
to make the seam come out even. This 
fulling gives the moccasin its true 
foot shape. To help space this fulling 
evenly, pin the two moccasin parts 
together before sewing, joining A to 
A, B to B, and C to C as in Fig. 2. 
Start fulling about 1% in. from A and 


Tie easiest moccasin to make 
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The wool-lined type of 
moccasin 
make and 
wear either in camp or 
in the evening at home 
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Fig. | above shows the pattern for tongue 
and body of a one-piece moccasin. Fig. 2 
at left shows pattern for wool-lined type 


stop when you have sewed around 
to within 1% in. of C. The moccasin 
is assembled with the wool inside. 
The raw seam edges are left outside. 

Sew up the heel seam, as shown 
in one of the drawings and turn 
down the cuff and top of toe. The 
moccasin is then ready to wear. For 
rubber-boot use, put a simple tie 
across the front of top to help hold 
it on the foot. 

The modified Ojibwa moccasin is 
one of the most practical and useful 







styles for ordinary wear. It fits the foot 
better than any of the others, stands lots 
of wear and can be used for camping, 
hiking, canoeing and as a house slipper. 
You need a piece of heavy, oil-tanned 
leather 12x22 in. in size, 3 yd. of \%-in. lac- 
ing and one pair of 3/16-in. thongs for ties. 

Cut as shown in Fig. 3. For this moc- 
casin you must cut different bottoms 
for the right and left feet. This is done 


merely by turning over the pattern 
Punch the lace holes. To obtain the 
necessary fulling, holes in the bottom 


are spaced almost twice as far apart as 
they are in the toe. Soak the bottoms 
overnight in water so the leather will 
shape and work easily. Bevel or skive 
off the edge of the toe on wrong side, 


removing a third of the thickness. This 
helps in drawing up the laces. The 
smooth, or hair side, of the leather is 


the right, or outside. 

If you want water-tight seams, use a 
10-penny nail instead of a punch to 
make the lace holes. The holes will 
then close tightly about the lacing when 
the leather dries after hammering. 

To space the fulling evenly, start lac- 
ing at the center of the toe. Count off 
holes in both parts and begin with the 
center hole of each. Draw the lace half- 
way through and lace down one side. 
Pull stitches very tight to make the 
pairs of holes line up evenly. The edges 
of the leather are butted together. Do 
not let them lap and keep the lace flat 
and untwisted as you work. Lace 
through the last pair of holes twice and 
push the end of thong under the last 
two stitches to keep it from loosening. 

Lace around the other side and while 
the moccasin is damp, jam the toe full 
of damp paper or slip it over a piece of 
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wood, shaped roughly to resemble a 
foot. Hammer the seam well to level 
and smooth it, and to give the moccasin 
a better shape. 

Slip the moccasin on and fit the heel. 


| If itis too long, make heel cuts deeper. Way WASTE TIME? CHRISTMAS 


they fit snugly around the heel and 


instep. A properly fitted heel makes the | Time is money, and there is no reason why 3 2 & C i A L 


entire moccasin more shapely. Butt the you can’t turn a few hours of your spare 


two heel flaps together, cover with the time into real hard cash. It’s easy, acting KIT CONSISTING OF PIPE, 
flap and lace solidly together as shown as our local representative in your territory. POUCH AND TOBACCO 
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some of the Northwestern Indian tribes. 
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and assemble wrong side out. Turn when Northwestern Fur Co., Dept. T-649, Omaha, Nebd.. 
finished. Sew with the over-and-over 
stitch which your wife can show you how 
to make. Use heavy, waxen linen thread 
for sewing. (Continued on page 65) 
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“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
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Dual Purpose Bag 





BLACK ) 
OILCLOTH °*//* 
BAG 






HOW TO HANG UP YOUR DEER 

ECURE a piece of black oilcloth about 

18 in.x36 in., fold it crossways and sew 
up the two sides, forming an 18-in.x18- 
in. bag. This serves as a pad to sit on 
in the woods, protecting you from snow 
and dampness. It is light and easily car- 
ried in the pocket of your hunting coat. 

The bag is also useful when you are 
dressing out your deer. Since it is blood- 
proof, it can be used to carry liver, 
tongue and heart back to camp. 

After you have gutted the deer, fill 
the abdominal cavity with snow, if 
available. Fasten to the deer’s head or 
horns one end of the 6-ft. length of rope 
which all deer hunters should carry and 
tie the other end to a green limb or 
sapling which should be bent down as 
close as possible to ground. Now cut a 
10-ft. pole with crotch in one end, place 


crotch against limb or sapling where rope 
is tied and push up until the deer’s 
hindquarters are raised off the ground. 
When you wish to move the carcass, 
the piece of rope will serve as a towline 
or to tie the deer’s legs together for 
carrying.—T. H. Wing, N. Y. 


A New Dingle Stick 


N BRUSHY, scrub timber or old forest 

that contains much down timber, it is 
difficult when the ground is frozen to 
find material to make the common din- 
gle stick or cooking crane. Under these 
conditions, procure a tree or branch and 
trim as shown in the sketch. The forked 
stick holding the pot is green wood, flat- 
tened on opposite sides and pulled tight- 
ly into the split end of the main stick. 
—Walter B. Phillips, Mo. 


FORKED STICK MADE —s 
OF GREEN WOOD } 





¢ TRAIL QUERIES » 


Tent Too Stiff 


Question: Some years ago I purchased a 
good quality large white tent with high side 
walls. I have used it but once in the summer 
but was too warm. I am thinking some of using 
it this fall for deer hunting. A local chap pre- 
vailed on me to saturate this tent with paraffin 
and gasoline, which makes it very stiff and un- 
wieldly to handle. Is there any way I can get 
this out?—H. H. R., Mich. 


Answer: I suspect you got too heavy a coat 
of gasoline and paraffin on your tent. A mixture 
of turpentine and wax, using the turpentine in 
place of gasoline, leaves the canvas less stiff 
and harsh. About the only way you can remove 
the paraffin is to wash well with gasoline. This 
may remove enough to make the cloth more pli- 
able yet still water resistant.—M. H. D. 


Quick Waterproofing 


Question: Suddenly finding myself in a po- 
sition to take a camping trip, my partner and I 
are faced with the problem of waterproofing our 
tent. This must be done at a low cost. I have 
noticed several references in your magazine to 
a turpentine and paraffin mixture, but am unable 
to find exact instructions for making it.—D. C. 
D. Jr., New York. 


Answer: Since you have only a short time in 
which to treat your tent before taking your 
camping trip, I will give you a special mixture 
for waterproofing that will dry more quickly 
than the regular turpentine and paraffin mixture. 

For a 6x9-ft. tent, use 3 lb. of paraffin, 1 gal. 
of turpentine and 2 qt. of gasoline. Heat tur- 
pentine and gasoline by setting container in a 
tub of hot water. Shave the wax, melt or at 
least soften it over a fire, and then stir in the 
hot mixture. Apply warm with a brush. Work 
outdoors and leave the tent standing pitched 
for just as long as you can to let the turpentine 
odor disappear.—M. H. D. 


Throwing Knife 


In your July issue there was a 
I realize 


Question: 
question regarding a throwing knife. 





that the shape of the knife has quite a bit to do 
with the facility with which the knife can be 
thrown, but I have seen a man throw an ordi- 
nary hunting knife of well-known commercial 
manufacture, the handle being much heavier 
than the blade. There must be some scientific 
method of throwing the knife which I haven't 
been able to figure out. If yoy are able to in- 
form me of the correct method, I shall be most 
grateful. I can make a knife to any dimensions 
you may suggest.—J. D. M., Pa. 


Answer: Almost any hunting knife can be 
thrown with practice. You have to gauge your 
distance with the number of times the knife turns 
over. In about 12 yd. the knife makes one turn 
This will vary of course with balance of the 
knife and the twist put on it. 

The amateur can throw best a knife which 
balances equally. To get this balance, the point 
is made round and some persons make the point 
thicker than the rest of blade in addition to be- 
ing broader. Then, if you put on a light handle, 
say aluminum or composition wood, your handie 
end will be about right.—M. H. D. 


Making Down Bag 


Question: I have a large quantity of eider 
down I would like to use to make a sleeping 
bag. Could you supply me with directions for 
making a bag? I would like to make one heavy 


enough for use on my hunts this fall.—F. S. S 


Que. 


Answer: It is rather a job to place down ir: 
a sleeping bag. That is why I recommend th: 
use of wool bats. However, amateurs have 
made down bags, using the cleaning attachments 
of a vacuum sweeper to blow the down into the 
pockets sewed in the lining. These pockets car 
be from 6 to 8 in. wide and run around the bag 
lengthwise, or around the edges like a border 
gradually decreasing in size until the center is 
reached. Fill one pocket, using the blower at- 
tachments designed to fill pillows. When one 
pocket is stuffed, sew it up before you start or 
another. 

Use from 5 to 8 lb. of down, depending upor 
how warm you like to sleep and the temperature 
in which the bag will be used.—M. H. D. 
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away than Zeb grabbed my arm and 
whispered, “Listen! That’s him! Get 
down!” 

Though I had heard nothing and was 
already as far down as a submarine 
about to submerge, I endeavored to 
obey instructions and burrowed into the 
moss a little deeper. 

When, several minutes later, Zeb and 
3ill showed signs of increasing excite- 
ment, I became aware that, a couple of 
miles off to our right, there was a loco- 
motive in difficulty. Judging by the 
peculiar sound, I concluded that a large 
chunk of coal had blown out of the fire 
box and up the smokestack and that 
the locomotive was having difficulty in 
coughing it out. It was an odd sound, 
that cough, sinister and menacing. Oc- 
curing every three or four seconds, it 
seemed to approach us rapidly. 

“It’s odd,” I mused, “that the boys 
didn’t tell me the railroad ran so near 
the camp.” 

Here my reflections were rudely in- 
terrupted by a tremendous clatter in 
the direction of the train. Evidently a 
couple of flat cars loaded with boards 
had jumped the track and rolled down 
a fifty-foot bank. Bill, in great excite- 
ment, turned to me and whispered, “Did 
you hear that? He’s comin’ through a 
bunch of gray birch!” 

“What's the matter with it, Bill?” I 


inquired. “Is it off the track?” 
“Track? He ain’t follerin’ no track. 
He’s comin’ straight—Gee, listen to 


them horns on the gray birch! Bet he’s 
got a sixty-inch spread.” 

My stunned intellect finally grasped 
the fact that my supposed railway train 
was an amorous bull moose, cleaving 
the woods asunder in a bee line for our 
retreat. I at once endeavoured to arise, 
intending to depart at between seventy 
and ninety-eight miles an hour. Zeb, 
seeing my movement, whispered harsh- 
ly, “Keep down! Ye’ll scare him.” 

The moose was drawing nearer. With 
the object, apparently, of impressing 
his prospective sweetheart with some 
idea of his prowess, he assaulted a dead 
tree, bringing it to earth with a tre- 
mendous clatter. Then, occasionally, it 
seemed that he tore out a clump of 
swamp spruce by the roots and hurled 
it a mile or two behind him. 

Finally, with a last, terrific smash, 
and a series of grunts, he arrived just 
inside the fringe of black spruce bor- 
dering the bog. Then suddenly all be- 
came silent! 

What had happened? Had the moose 
broken his neck in that last, mighty 
mash? 


Y ATTENTION was now attracted to 

Zeb, who was once more placing the 
birch horn to his lips. Then, bending till 
the mouth of the horn nearly touched 
the ground, he began a series of whee- 
dling grunts. 

I had just began to recover from the 
effects of Zeb’s extraordinary behavior 
when Bill touched my arm and pointed 
his eyebrows toward the spot where we 
had heard the last crash. Glancing in 
that direction, I saw that the fringing 
bushes were noiselessly parting. Pres- 
ently there stepped quickly out into 
the bog what my popping eyes told me 
was without question a huge bull moose. 

At the first glance, I judged the animal 
to stand about eleven feet high at the 
shoulder, weight about four tons, and 
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possess an antler spread of between 
twelve and fifteen feet. Later I found 
that he was really somewhat smaller. 


After gazing about a few seconds, the 
moose started across the bog, straight 
for our hiding place. I couldn’t decide 
whether it would be better to attempt 
concealment in the bog moss, or to start 
running. 

I was saved the agony of a decision 
by Zeb, who, placing his mouth to my 
ear, whispered, “That thar forked juniper 
is about seventy-five yards. When he 
gits thar, give it to him. And aim low!” 

From this I gathered that Zeb was 
expecting me to shoot at the approach- 
ing animal. That I should so hasten my 
extermination seemed ridiculous, but, 
as Zeb seemed to expect it, I concluded, 
“We die; does it matter when?” 

So I arose slowly and, when the moose 
neared “that thar juniper,” I attempted 


to aim low and jerked the trigger. 
There was a terrific blast and a large 
cavity appeared in the moss twenty 
feet ahead. 


LEVATING my weapon somewhat, I 

tried again. This time I had the satis- 
faction of seeing several twigs drop off 
the top of a twenty-foot spruce growing 
on the edge of the woods. 

I now glanced at Zeb to learn what I 
should do next. The expression on his 
countenance told me plainly that I was 
guilty of some exceedingly grave error. 

In the hope of correcting this error, 
[ kept shooting till a click announced 
an empty rifle. I was about to fill my 
magazine again when, to my untold 
joy, I saw that the moose, which had 
stopped short at my third shot, had 
wheeled and was trotting rapidly away 
across the bog, having come to the con- 
clusion, no doubt, that his prospective 
spouse exhibited traits not pleasing to 
a self-respecting wooer. Suddenly, how- 
ever, he stopped short and, after stag- 


gering a moment, fell headlong into 
the bog. 
“He’s fainted,” I thought, “fainted 


from disappointment and shock.” 

I began to plan an immediate return 
to camp before the cool bog water could 
revive him. To my surprise, however, 
3ill and Zeb immediately dashed at top 
speed to the moose. Assuming from 
their actions that no immediate danger 
threatened, I presently ventured over. 

“Put ’er thar!” cried Zeb. “You done 
well! Fourth shot took him fair in the 
chest and the last one, after he wheeled 


right plumb in the shoulder. Dandy 
moose, too. ‘Bout fifty-eight inches, 
ain’t he, Bill?” 

That was exactly half an inch less 


than actual measurement proved it to be. 

The magnificent head now hanging 
on the club wall is the subject of much 
admiring and slightly envious comment 
among the boys. The nonchalant man- 
ner in which I described my “fine little 
trip” to the gang has convinced me that 
the theater suffered a great loss when I 
decided against the stage as a career. 
The boys, however, don’t know that, so, 
when I casually remark that I am go- 
ing back next fall to try for the bull 
with sixty-five-inch antlers, which Zeb 
knows of on the Big Fork, my state- 
ments are accepted at their face value. 

Privately I have determined that, as 
far as I am concerned, the bull carry- 
ing such noble horns should be per- 
mitted to retain them. 
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your game —and the full enjoyment of 
your trip? Important as your rifle, gun, or 
rod, is your underwear. Too heavy — it 
slows you up. Inadequate —it lets biting 
cold freeze out the quick response of nerve 
and muscle. Wear Duofold. Its unique 
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2 piece $1.75 and up. Other styles priced 
proportionately. Slightly higher west of 
Rockies. 
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Moonlight, Frost, and ‘Coon 


(Continued from page 11) 


of sympathy from a dozen 
hunters. He was a dog! 

He had once saved my 
boy’s life when the young- 
ster was attacked by a po- 
lice dog. He had been the 
father of many fine ‘coon 
dogs, and had himself ac- 
counted for over a hundred 
‘coons and many squirrels. 
More than that, he had 
made his way into the 
hearts of all the hunters of 
our locality and wherever 
else he went. If those who 
knew us both will think as 
well of me as they did of 
that dog, my life will not 
have been in vain. 

No one but a ’coon hunter 
can know what it means to 
go into the woods, hear his 
dog start game, stand wait- 
ing for him totree, and wait 
in vain. Instead he hears 
the dog endlessly baying the 
trail, and realizes that he is 
chasing a deer or fox. These 
animals are the most dif- 
ficult of all to break a ’coon 





while four of us set out for 
the place where we had 
seen the tracks. 

It was 8 o’clock when we 


reached the spot. The night 
was still, and the moon at 
the full. Not far away we 
could hear a pair of fox- 
hounds running a fox. After 
much working, one dog, 
named Bob, found a track 


which he 
ward the 
we were 
this did 


ran directly to- 
farmhouse where 
staying. Though 
not look any too 
good, we remembered that 
we had cut the track of the 
foxhounds and their fox, 
it probably was not a 
that Bob was running. 

fore we had gone far we 
heard Bob barking tree, ap- 
parently just beside the 
house across the road from 
ours. As the family there 
was not at home, luckily 
they could not be disturbed 
by the racket. We arrived 
to find a ‘coon in a cherry 
tree which drooped over a 


so 
fox 


3e- 


dog from running. The rea- henhouse. The coon jumped 
son dogs chase them so fre- to the top of the house, and 
quently is that both leave . with an ease that showed 
very strong scents—the hu- A big one that kept familiarity with the farm 
man nose can often smell one party out most buildings, eluded us. By the 


and because the dogs 
no experience in 
running them before. 'Coon 
dogs are for the most part bred and 
trained in sections where the deer are 
searce or extinct, and foxes likewise 
scarce. The persons who raise them are 
often poor and all game is meat for 
their children. ‘Coon pelts are cheap 
because of warm winters, and so in 
turn ‘coon dogs are not expensive. In 
the North, men are not willing to sell 
their ‘coon dogs because they know that 
for their conditions good ’coon dogs are 
hard to find. In the South where they 
are more plentiful—and the game is, 
too—if a man sells one he knows that 
he soon can get another. 

In addition to deer and foxes, there 
are other animals which a good ’coon 
dog should not touch—bobcats and por- 
cupines. The porcupine is found only in 
the North. Once I took a dog to Ver- 
mont to hunt for a week. He treed 
forty-two porcupines in eight nights. I 
broke him of that by killing a porcu- 
pine and pushing his nose into it. Then 
I pulled the quills from his nose. That 
was his last porcupine. Many a good 
dog has been killed by porcupines, so 
when one goes into the Northern woods 
with a dog, pincers should be part of 
his equipment. 

If you hunt near water it is well to 
have a ’coon dog that is a strong swim- 
mer. I have seen several dogs, other- 
wise good, drowned or nearly drowned 
by ‘coons, so I dislike to hunt where 
there is deep water. 

Come with.me on a ‘coon hunt that 
stands out in my memory beyond all 
others, and that serves to emphasize 
the need in a ‘coon dog of the qualities 
I've mentioned. It was in Maine, not 
far from the town of Brunswiek. One 
afternoon we saw some ‘coon tracks in 
the mud on the shore of the Cathance 
River. We had four dogs, so we split 
into two parties. That night one group 
went westward to hunt a wide brook, 


them 
have had 


of the night. 
fought to the last 


He time the dogs had found his 


track on the other side of 
the barn, he was off to the 
river again. The ’coon ran his best but 
could not quite get to the river, and we 
shot him out of a tree on the bank. 

Then for a while we sat upon a bluff 
overlooking the river, watching in the 
brilliant light of the moon the dogs 
working the river bank below. Some- 
thing stirred in the black dog. He stood 
on his hind legs, scenting the air drifts. 
Then Bob, the white dog, got a whiff. Bob 
had started it, but the black dog, TNT, 
carried it on. He walked out into the 
cold water and swam to the other shore, 
then ran up river for a hundred yards. 
Bob ran along our side of the river, 
then he, too, crossed. They began to bay, 
a stirring duet. We watched intently. 

Suddenly some one gripped my arm 
to draw my attention, but I had seen 
the same thing. Something was swim- 
ming directly toward us, breaking the 
water and sending out tiny waves. After 
it came the dogs. We shined the eyes, 
which, while not bright, showed much 
luminescence. It was a ’coon. 

The ’coon was losing in his race for I 
have never seen dogs swim faster. They 
bayed as they swam—a music that was 
in harmony with the witchery of the 
night, the moon, the frost in the air 
making hearts beat faster, like the stir- 
ring fanfare of bugles. Three quarters 
of the way across they caught up with 
the ’coon. Never have I seen such a 
battle. The boy with us knew where a 
duck boat was anchored. We ran to it 
and all piled in, though it was meant 
to carry but two. The fight had gone 


back to the middle of the river, and 
Bob was not to be seen. TNT lunged 
forward and caught the ’coon by the 


side of the throat. With that Bob came 
to the surface, for the ’coon had been 
riding on his head. TNT swam to the 
far shore, and when we reached him 
had the ‘coon buried in the mud at the 


water’s edge. (Continued on page 77) 
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Making Moccasins 


(Continued from page 


61) 











| 400.—Mrs. 





On the one-piece type, 
stitching is begun at 
the heel seam. At the 
left is the way to fold 
and stitch the heel of 
a wool-lined moccasin 





The method of sewing is shown in the 
drawings. Turn up the back edge even 
with and on both sides of A-D. Turn 
down the edges A-B and D-C until they 
lie across the heel flap along the line be- 
tween A and D, to which they should be 
sewed. Then sew the upright seam from 
the junction of B and C to E. Fold over 
the moccasin to join F with EZ, and finish 
the heel seam. Next sew along the 
lengthwise seam from the point where 
G joins E to G. 

Sew in the tongue and either stuff toe 
with damp paper or dampen it lightly. 
Do not soak. Now wear the moccasin 
until it sets to the foot. If you wish more 
protection for the bottoms of your feet, 
cement on a pair of rubber half-soles 
such as are sold in the five-and-ten- 
cent stores. 

For the convenience of readers who do 
not wish to lay out patterns or who need 
other sizes than shown, the Camping & 


Woodcraft Editor will send full-size pat- 
terns showing proper location of lace 
holes. State type and size and enclose 
two 3-cent stamps for each pattern 


wanted.—Maurice H. Decker. 


Weighing Big Game 


BALANCING POINT 





© STAKE AND_~— 
TIE ROPE af 


‘ae one log across another so that it 
balances. Then tie one end fast with 
the log still in balance and lying hori- 
zontally on its fulcrum. Tie the bear or 
deer to the opposite end of the log ata 
known distance, say 5 ft. from center of 
the animal to balancing point. Now 
walk out on the end of the log that is 
tied, walking away from the center 
point until the rope which holds the tied 
end just goes slack. Note exact distance 
at which this occurs, and which is the 
distance at which your own weight bal- 
ances that of the animal. Now multiply 
your weight by the distance at which 
you are standing from the center bal- 
ancing point and divide by the distance 
the bear or deer lies from the point of 
balance. 

For example, if you find your distance 
is 10 ft. and the animal’s is 5 ft. and if 
you weigh 200 Ib., the animal will weigh 
Helen M. Kasper, D.C. 
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“eS Et a i a a 
oe WEIS MFG. CO., Portland, Oregon, Dept. “O” 
($11.50 enclosed. Send Z1P-STAG { Chest Oder 
(2 $12.50 enel’d. Send Cruiser Stag eae i eas 
88.50 enclosed. Send Breeches {gize...... ‘dae... 
(Please send Catalog of Garments In Actual Colors. 
Name 
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$1260 to S310 00 Year 
Get ready EOE RAE EOE AS LE 
immediately / ‘week bath tee te. Y. 


New 40 hour = Sir 
Postal Week Pe (1) 
Means Many >! TT 
Appointments & ', : 
Mail Cou- 
pon today / 
sure. 


Rush to me without charge 
32-page book with list of many 
Government Big Pay Jobs 
Il me how to get one of these 


Nau 
Addre 





LAMBSKIN Arched INNERSOLE 


LOOK FOR THE ADJUSTABLE LEATHER AR 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


HOLS, Dept.o Yarmouth Me. 





Mfrs 


of Leather and Canvas 


ONE EY 









3 Grow Mushrooms in cellar, shed. Exclu- 
sive new process. Bigger, better, 
crops. More money for you! 
Enormous new demand. We buy 
mushrooms. Write for book. 


: AMERICAN MUSHROOM 
INDUSTRIES, LTD., Dept. 458, Toronto, Ont. 
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HOW TO BUY A USED BOAT 





To check for dry 
rot, jab a knife 
into the stem and 
other vital parts 


boating, the average outdoorsman 

is likely to be puzzled when it 
comes to determining the value of a 
used boat. This is only natural for even 
men of much experience on the water 
are sometimes led astray, because there 
are so many details to be considered. 
Although the following tips are intended 
especially for the sportsman who is 
thinking of buying a craft that has seen 
service, some apply also to new boats, 
either outboards or inboards. 

Since every one has his own prefer- 
ence as to the class or type of craft he 
wants, it would be useless to try to point 
out here the relative merits of various 
kinds of boats. The conditions under 
which the boat will be used, and the 
amount of money available should gov- 
ern the selection. 

Having decided on the type, the first 
question the prospective boat buyer 
should ask is: Was the hull built by a 
reputable yard or builder? If it was, 
you can usually depend on the construc- 
tion. Age does not affect the worth of 
a boat if the construction, materials, and 
workmanship are sound. Hulls built of 
light materials, such as outboards and 
inboard runabouts, depreciate faster of 
course than boats with heavy hulls. 

One of the most important items to 
consider when you are buying a boat is 
the amount of money necessary to put 
the hull in good condition. A craft that 
requires extensive remodeling or rebuild- 
ing is usually no bargain at any price. 

For finish and durability, the best ma- 
terials for planking, in the order given, 
are mahogany, white cedar, white pine, 
cypress, and fir. Mexican and Honduras 
mahogany are the first choice, as they 
take a fine finish and are nearly im- 
pervious to water. African and Philip- 
pine mahogany rate a close second, and 
are comparatively inexpensive. Philip- 
pine mahogany, which is not a true ma- 
hogany, is universally used for all but 
the finest boats. White cedar, used ex- 
tensively in small boats, is very durable 
and finishes well, but it should be ex- 
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amined to see that it is free from knots 
and imperfections. Although white pine 
is used as planking on large and small 
boats, its use in barnacle-infested waters 
is not recommended. Cypress is an ex- 
cellent material but is difficult to finish. 
Fir is strong and durable and is often 
used in larger craft. To resist warping 
and checking, planks should not be more 
than 6 in. wide. 

The framework and frames, for maxi- 
mum strength and durability, should be 
oak, elm, mahogany, or long-leaf yellow 


* pine. 


In hulls that have seen service, there 
is always a chance that dry rot has at- 
tacked the timber. This damage is es- 
pecially likely to occur in closed, damp, 


CHECK THESE POINTS 
BEFORE BUYING 


Is the craft made of white cedar, 
mahogany, or other good wood? 


Does hull contain planks which 
have been damaged by rot? 


Are the inside seams tight and 
those on outside of hull smooth? 


Are fastenings made of metals 
that will not readily corrode? 


Has the engine power enough to 
propel boat at speeds you wish? 


ls all the equipment demanded 
by law included in sale of boat? 


How does the craft handle in a 
rough sea or when throttled down? 


N GO OO &® WHY 


unventilated sections of boats. Often it 
gives no surface indications. 

The hull should be tested by jabbing 
a knife blade into the stem, the keel, and 
keelson. Carefully examine the hull, 
inside and out, from about 6 in. above 
to about 6 in. below the water line. Wood 
seldom rots when it is com- 
pletely submerged, especial- 
ly if the bottom is copper- 
painted each year. Examine 
the planks along the keel, 
inside and out, especially for- 
ward and aft. Don’t rely on 
appearance alone, as a hull 
may look fine and still be in 
an unsafe condition. If rot- 
ten portions are found and 
are not too extensive, repairs 
can easily be made by good 
workmen. 

The seams on the inside 
should be tight, and those 
on the outside should be 
smooth, with no bulging 
calking. Bulging seams in- 


Hull planking should 
be thoroughly exam- 
ined to test soundness 


dicate rotted places or parted fastenings, 
both of which are serious faults. Boats 
out of the water often have outside 
seams that have shrunk. These, of course, 
will swell when the hull is launched. 


S THE surface of the hull smooth? If 

a belly, or humpy lines, are prominent 
they denote a hull that was badly built 
or that has gone out of shape after be- 
ing built. Are the moldings secure? Is 
the deck canvas in good condition, the 
boot top fair? Are the rudder bearings 
snug? If the boat was built by a good 
builder most of these items should be as 
strong after years of use as they were 
at the beginning. 

At one time it was thought that fasten- 
ings should be of copper or brass. How- 
ever, long experience has shown that the 
galvanized fastening is in every way the 
equal of copper or brass, in either salt 
or fresh water. Fastenings that are 
countersunk and wood-plugged are to 
be preferred to exposed fastenings, al- 
though the latter should not be especial- 
ly discriminated against in the case of 
thin material. For greatest strength, 
screws and nails should not be more 
than 3 in. apart, and fastenings, such as 
nails, should be riveted. 

Inspect the motor thoroughly. Has it 
enough power to propel the hull at the 
speeds you desire? If you want high 
speed in a boat, you require one kind of 
motor; if you want moderate speed with 
economical operation you need quite an- 
other kind. Be cautious about buying 
a motor that has been off the market 
for a long time. If the motor is an au- 
tomobile engine that has been converted 
to marine use, the boat is worth just 
about its value, less the price of the 
motor. 

Check the equipment to see if it is all 
aboard, and note its condition. The or- 
dinary equipment required by law in- 
cludes life preservers for all persons, the 
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boat is expected to carry, an approved 
fire extinguisher, a horn or approved 
whistle, a combination forward-and- 
stern light. For comfort and safety the 
boat should carry also anchors and 
chain, lines, bailer, oars, cushions, flags, 
cleats, steering gear, and if a large boat, 
a dingy. All of these should be in good 
condition. 

If you have satisfied yourself that the 
hull, motor, and equipment are in good 
shape, and if the hull is already in the 
water, you should insist on a trial run 
with the approximate cruising load 
aboard. Does the bow point up in the 
air when the throttle is opened? Though 
many of the older boats have this ten- 
dency it denotes an inefficient design 
that wastes power and cuts down speed. 
How does she act in a moderate or rough 
How does the hull perform with 
the engine throttled down? Does the 
boat roll excessively? 

If you buy the boat, obtain a bill of 
sale and a clear title stating that it is 
free and clear of debt and that all stor- 
age charges have been paid. Make up a 
list of equipment and check off each 
item. Transfer the insurance to your 
name, and, if the boat is 16 ft. long or 
over, transfer also the government reg- 
istration number.—William Jackson. 


Watch the Steering Gear 


ON’T neglect to overhaul the steer- 
D ing mechanism of your boat while 

it is out of the water for the win- 
ter and the various parts easy ts reach 
Though steering gears wear and loosen 
more rapidly than the average boat own- 
er suspects, unfortunately they do not 
always receive the periodic attention 
they require. Men who wouldn’t think 
of driving a car a season without having 
the front wheels checked seldom pay the 
same attention to the cables, blocks, and 
fastenings which keep their boat under 
control. 

There is a constant strain on the steer- 
ing parts. Cables stretch and wear, 
blocks become loose from the fastenings 
that hold them to the hull, sheaves or 
pulleys loosen in the blocks and rudder 
fastenings weaken. These faults sel- 
dom if ever show up in ordinary use. 
When some unusual wind or current im- 
poses severe strains on the boat, how- 
ever, they are likely to give way just 
when a perfect gear is vital to safety. 

The way to avert such a mishap is to 
go over the steering gear at regular in- 
tervals. Tighten the cables until the boat 
answers the helm promptly without un- 
due lost motion. If too much wheel 
movement is needed to obtain the desired 
change in course and the cables are not 
slack, then the drum of the wheel is too 
small for the work it must do. There 
is in other words too much gear reduc- 
tion in the set-up. A larger drum will 
remedy this and make the boat more sen- 
sitive. Drums that are too large are 
just as bad, for these make the craft 
too responsive to the wheel, a condition 
that sometimes can be dangerous. The 
helmsman will find it difficult to make 
minor changes in his course. If he should 
whirl the wheel too vigorously, he could 
easily cause his craft to upset. A happy 
minimum of gear reduction must be ob- 
tained for the best performance. 

Rudders that are too large act in the 
same way as too little gear reduction. 
The boat will be turned too abruptly in 
its course. Rudders that are too small 
give an unresponsive helm. 

Oil all sheeves well before the boat is 
launched. Oil the threads of the turn- 
buckles so they may be quickly adjusted 
at any time. If cables are worn replace 
with new.—Don Richards. 
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Rigging a Canoe 


Question: I have recently purchased a 15-ft., 
canvas canoe, light enough to carry on a car 
I intend to use side boards and to install a rud- 
der. But what I do not know is how much sail 
such a canoe would stand, and what rig would 
be best. Since my canoe will be heavily loaded 
in proportion to its size, I will want to be able 
to carry all the canvas I can—or possibly some 
lighter material than canvas. Since the lake is 
10 miles away, I do not want the equipment to 
be any bulkier than necessary. If I equipped it 
with outriggers would it be any better for sail- 
ing? I don’t want it to tip over.—E. K. H., 
No. Carolina. 


Answer: In the June issue of Outdoor Life 
there was an interesting and informative article 
on rigging a canoe for sailing. For ease of 
handling, and the best all around results, I 
would suggest one sail of the lateen type. This 
type of sail may be easily stowed and handled. 
For the sail, use best quality muslin, closely 
woven. This may be sewed on an ordinary sew- 
ing machine. The spars should preferably be of 
spruce. If this is not available, fir, or even cy- 
press, may be used. Outriggers will increase the 
stability considerably, although they are bulky, 
and not easily stowed when transporting the 
canoe. When outriggers are used, the sail area 
may be doubled for greatly increased speed 
Everything considered, the one sail will supply 


more sport with comparative safety, when used 


without outriggers.—W. J. 


Use a Motor-Cycle Engine 


Question: I have a 12-ft. boat. Can I oper- 
ate it with a motor-cycle engine, and an air pro- 
peller? If so, what size? Should this be used in 
the front end of the boat, or back end? I travel 
up and down the Platte River, where it is im- 
possible to use an outboard motor.—C. E. H., 
Neb 


Answer: A motor-cycle engine will operate 
fairly well on your 12-ft. boat, although the 
speed will not be very high. This, of course, 
will depend upon the power of your particular 
motor, and the design of the boat. With the 
largest motor-cycle engine you could conven- 
iently use, the speed would not be over 15 thiles 
an hour, unless the hull were especially de- 
signed for the purpose. Even then, the speed 
would not exceed 20 miles an hour 

Mount the motor on a strong, steel-tubing 
frame, on the after part of the boat, so that un- 
obstructed vision is obtained. Use a 4-ft. diam- 
eter propeller. The pitch will have to be ar- 
rived at through experiment, but it should be 
just enough to enable the motor to turn up to its 
rated revolutions a minute.—W,. J] 


Building a 26-ft. Sloop 


Question: I am planning to build a 26-ft. 
sloop. My problem is to obtain some specified 
full-size plans.—J. J. Y., Il. 


Answer: Building a boat 26 ft. long requires 
skill, care, and work. The cost also is important, 
but, if simplified plans are secured, this item 
will be considerably reduced. There are two 
courses open to you, namely, to build from plans 
or to buy the hull or at least the framework in 
knock-down form. If you question your skill, 
the latter plan would be far the better. With 
this method of construction, all the difficult plan- 
ning has been already done and all that is left 
is to assemble the various parts. The cost of a 
knock-down boat is very little higher than that 
of buying lumber and building from the plans. 
In fact, there is considerable saving because you 
will waste no material. If you intend to build 
from the plans, obtain reliable, tested, designs, 
and gain all of the information possible from 
books on the subject. If possible, visit a boat 
yard and get all of your information at first 


hand.—W. J. 








INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


WOOD .x. 


FOR 
PermaNeNt Repairs 





BECOMES A LASTING PART 
OF THE OBJECT REPAIRED 


Genuine Plastic Wood is actual 
wood in putty form—when dry it is 
hard, permanent wood that can be 
sawed, sanded, planed, drilled and 
carved—will take nails and screws 
perfectly without splitting, cracking 
or crumbling—will adhere to any 
clean, dry surface—wood, metal, 
stone, porcelain or glass—is water- 
proof and weatherproof—can be 
painted, varnished or lacquered per- 


fectly. 
1001 USES 


Genuine Plastic Wood is used to repair 
broken gun stocks, broken canoe paddles, 
reconditioning decoys—log cabin and camp 
repairs, filling cracks and knotholes, around 
flue pipes, roof joints—boat and canoe re- 
pairs—around boat cabins, leaky boat win- 
dows, dented stems, replace wood rot, fill 
holes in canoes, etc. 

Do not con- 
fuse Genuine 
Plastic Wood 
with cheaper 
mineral fillers 

-get the Gen- 
uine at leading 
ship chandler, 
paint, hard- 
ware or department stores. 





PLASTIC WOOD 
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5 books $] 
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COPIES 
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Fishing Facts by 
Sheridan R. Jones. Bed- 
rock discussion of fish- 
ing methods and use 
and care of tackle 
Where-to-go for every 
kind of fish, what bait 
to use, and how to land 
them 90 pages. 
postpaid. 

Bait Casting by 
Sheridan R. Jones. Cov 
ers thoroughly “‘Art of 
Bait Casting’ rigging, 
thumbing, casting, re- 
trieving, striking, play- 
ing, netting. All about 
handling plugs. porks, 
spoons, live bait 86 


pages. 25¢ postpaid. 


Fly Casting by Sheri- 
dan R. jones. The side, 
flip and wind casts 
Use of spinner, dry fly, 
other special lures 
Trout rods, reels, lines 
Best fishing methods for 
ba trout, almon 
pan-fish. 88 pages. 25¢ 
postpaid. 


Camper's Manual by 
Horace Kephart. Ilelp 
ful hint on uitable 
camp sites, camp man 
agement anitation 
woodcraft, cookery, 
menus 64 pages 25¢ 
postpaid. 


Wing Shooting by 
Charles Askins. Expert 
advice on ‘holding 
ahead,”’ judging di 
tance, figuring dire 
tion, speed of flight 
velocity, pattern, pene 
tration—al!l simply ex 








plsined, 88 pages. 25¢ Here you will find 
’ ? , complete information 
| Game Hunting . . 
by Townsend Whelen. on fishing, hunting, 
Correct rifle. ammuni : : 
tion clothing, equip- camping, shooting 
ment needed for every written clearly by 
kind of big game. 96 


leading authorities. 
Protusely illus- 
trated. Just fill in 


pages. 25¢ postpaid. 


Shooting Facts by 
Charlies Askins New 
edition just published. 


Up-to-date information your name and ad- 
on new arms, ammuni- . . 

tions, sights, ete. Best dress on coupon be- 
rifles for small game, low and mail with 
vermin, deer, and big 


game. 96 pages. 25¢ coin, stamps, money 
postpaid. order, or check. Be 


Fly Rod for Bass by ; ; 
Gch lien, ek neal sure to circle the titles 


line, leader, lures best you want. Any five 
suited for bass fishing ° 
Care of equipment and books $1.00 or single 
clothing. How to cook copies 25¢ each. Use 
and preserve black bass 
88 pages. 25¢ postpaid. Coupon Below. 
Outdoor Life 12-35 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed find $ for which please send me 
the book or books circled below at 25¢ each or five 
for $1.00. 

Fishing Facts Wing Shooting 
Bait Casting Big Game Hunting 


Camper's Manual Fly Rod for Bass. 
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One Quail to Go 


(Continued from page 13) 
freeze on a point like General, but would 
ease up to the birds. I think he scented 
them a lot farther off than most dogs. 
I had never seen him flush a covey ahead 
of the hunters through a mistake of his 
own. Once he came to a dead halt, he 
stayed there, as though to say, “Yes, 
men, I was right. They’re here.” 

This time, however, Smokey was 
tricked on a little gray bird, which flits 
around in the lower branches of small 
trees in this quail country, and which 
will occasionally fool the best of dogs. 
Smokey recognized his error before we 
reached him, and looked downcast. 

On the next covey General made 
things worse by wiping Smokey’s_ eye. 
I don’t know how the old dog missed 
them. Maybe he was daydreaming. Any- 
way, he went right past them without 
even slowing down. General loped across 
the trail and, right at a spot Smokey 
had just passed, almost fell on his side 
coming to a point with his nose on the 
ground. There wasn’t anything grace- 
ful about it, but General told us birds 
were there. And there were. 

That covey did some of the most er- 
ratic flying I ever saw, acting almost 
like Mexican blue quail. They didn’t rise 
two feet off the ground, and went whiz- 
zing around among little clumps of grass 
and brush as they darted away from us. 


HEN we got back within a half mile 
of camp, the score between Earl and 
Bob was eleven to eleven. My own was 
five. Bob and Earl had agreed to hit 
a pretty straight course toward camp, 
and to call it a day, regardless of the re- 
sult, the moment camp was reached. 
About three or four hundred yards 


First 


(Continued from page 31) 
lantern, and its uncertain light showed 
the spaces between the gray tree trunks 
filled with a swirling, drifting fog of 
snow. 

The wind was northeast, the night 
black as pitch. The snowfall would be 
heavy. Back there in the timber some- 
where was a wounded deer, probably 
dead by now. Within an hour it would 
be impossible to follow the blood-stained 
track a yard. 

We were tired and hungry, and camp 
was less than ten minutes away. But, 
when you start something of that kind, 
it’s up to you to finish it. Besides, Clar- 
ence wanted that deer! We turned and 
headed back along the snow-covered 
trail once more. 

If there was a swamp, a windfall, a 
cedar thicket or any other tough going 
through which the wounded buck hadn’t 
traveled at least once, it was because 
he hadn’t known about it. We wormed 
through tangles so thick we had to 
crawl along on all fours. We clambered 
over enough fallen logs to build a bridge 
across the Tahquamenon. We wallowed 
for what seemed a mile through swamp 
holes where the ice broke under us re- 
peatedly and let us into mud and water 
up to our boot tops. 

We didn’t dare get three yards away 
from the buck track, for we were just 
about holding our own, as the snow was 
covering it pretty fast. The deer wasn’t 
bleeding badly, and we knew that if we 
once lost that broken chain of red drops 
on the snow it would be impossible to 


nearer camp we knew there was a sin- 
gle. I had seen him fly away off in a 
big circle, when we flushed our last 
covey, and settle down in the grass in a 
straight line between us and camp. 

It was Bob’s turn to shoot. Things 
looked black for Earl, for Bob wouldn't 
miss that single, the bird being out in 
open country without possible shelter. 

“Will you look at that,” exclaimed Bob. 
“Those dogs of yours, Mr. Hunter, are on 
point. Looks as if they spotted that sin- 
gle I saw flying off there.” 

Earl didn’t say anything. 

“Marvelous dogs,” Bob continued, rub- 
bing it in. “Wonderful job of training 
you’ve done, Mr. Hunter. Why I believe 
I could eat my lunch before I shoot.” 

Earl grunted dismally. 

We advanced steadily. Earl held his 
gun in a half-hearted sort of way. He 
didn’t much hope of getting a shot. Bob, 
on the other hand, was just as confident 
as I had ever seen him. He would take 
his time and carve that bird down. 

Something had to be done, and I man- 
aged to do it. I shot that bird out from 
under Bob just as neatly as if I had 
been in the habit of dropping them that 
way. Bob just stood there pop-eyed. 

“Why you—” he said before he choked 
on his words. 

Gradually, however, he cooled off and 
at last grinned. Earl, who told me later 
he thought Bob was going to take a pot 
shot at me, looked relieved. At last Bob 
walked over to Earl and stuck out his 
hand. 

“Mr. Hunter,” he said. 

“Mr. Wells,” Bob replied. 

“Gentlemen,” I added, “you can both 
call me Mister for the rest of the year.” 

“You,” said Bob, “can go to hell.” 


Buck 


pick it up again. 

Doc took the lead with the lantern, 
picking out the tracks one by one. Clar- 
ence came next, ready for what he 
hoped would be a finishing shot if we 
jumped the deer at close range. I was 
bringing up the rear, and none of us 
stepped in the deer tracks for fear we 
might have to cast back and go over 
them again. 

We'd been at it more than an hour 
when Doc stopped suddenly and held 
up a warning hand. Alongside a fallen 
log, at the foot of a low ridge just 
ahead, something brown bulked on the 
new snow. Clarence stepped aside, put his 
rifle on it, and walked yup to it warily, 
while Doc held the lantern high to give 
him light. 

But there was no need for caution. 
The buck had walked until his gallant 
heart stopped beating, and perhaps a 
little longer than that. When he went 
down, there beside the log, he was there 
to stay. He was dead. 

He was not a big deer but he carried 
a nice rack of antlers. All in all, he was 
big enough to delight the heart of any 
hunter, and Clarence had earned him. 
Yet as Clarence reached in his pocket 
for his seal, bent over and locked it in 
place, I could see mixed emotions on 
his face. In the end pride conquered, 
the honest pride of a hunter in quarry 
fairly taken. 

And somehow, hungry and wet and 
tired as we were, Doc and I didn’t mind 


back to camp. 
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Wild Boars in an Island Fastness 


(Continued from page 35) 





Two pigs bagged on one trip. The larger 
animal weighs 174 pounds, the smaller 137 


I threw a quick shot which, fortunate- 
ly, struck the animal in the shoulder. 
He stopped short, champing his jaws un- 
til the saliva foamed at his mouth. This 
I observed as I drove another bullet in- 
to his fore quarters. But again he came 
on, although slowly, and I placed a third 
shot with precision. This slug brought 
him to the ground, but he was defiant 
until a final bullet penetrated his heavy 
skull. I judged this specimen to be six 
to eight years old and to weigh at least 
150 pounds. A light cartridge could never 
have stopped him. 

At this point I should make it clear 
that the Santa Cruz pig—which has in- 
deed evolved into an individual species 

is not to be compared with the collared 
peccary, or musk hog, which is native to 
Western United States and was formerly 
widely-distributed in Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Texas, and Arkansas. The peccary 
rarely if ever exceeds seventy-five pounds 
in weight, while the vaqueros of Santa 
Cruz say they have seen boars larger 
than 200 pounds. While I have never 
seen one actually pull the scales to that 
mark, I think the vaqueros are right. 

Probably the chief reason that the 
wary old monarchs of Santa Cruz are sel- 
dom observed is that they feed largely 


at night. Their presence ordinarily is 
indicated by their rootings. Sometimes 
the great boars can be located in the 


dusk and on days that are densely over- 


cast, but the best time to watch their 
activities is on a brilliantly moonlit 
night. On such occasions you find an 


advantageous position and sit quietly. 
You need not concern yourself greatly 
with the wind. Although a wild pig’s 
hearing is very acute, his sense of smell 
is not at all specialized. But, in night 
hunting, it is wise to work in pairs. 

A team of hunters once waited for 
three consecutive nights for the appear- 
ance of a certain boar whose tracks and 
rootings had excited them. Along toward 
morning of the third night, one man was 
asleep and the other drowsing when the 
pig came into the vicinity to feed. When 
the half-awake hunter finally became 
aware of the brute, it was less than 100 
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feet away. The hunter uttered a sharp 
exclamation, and the pig instantly bore 
down upon them. A quick rifle shot di- 
verted the boar momentarily and, by the 
time he was ready to repeat the charge, 
there were two rifles to cut him down. 
This incident, which might have ended 
unhappily, could possibly have been 
avoided, if neither of the men had moved 
or made a noise. 

The safest way to hunt the 
tuskers is with a dog. The dog, though, 
must be quick and sensitive. With a 
dog you will be able to rout the pigs 
from their day-time retreats, and you 
eliminate the possibility of an unexpected 
charge. When a dog has brought a pig 
to bay and has him worried, it not 
difficult to approach for a shot. But let 
the dog be careless for a moment and a 
sharp tusk may mean serious injury 

Since the soil on the mountain slopes 
of Santa Cruz is comparatively soft, you 
may feel that the wild pigs could be 
tracked to their lairs. No doubt this 
would be practiced extensively were it 
not for the thousands of sheep which run 
half-wild under the guardianship of the 
ranchero. The track of a sheep is 
nearly like that of a wild pig that even 
the islanders cannot be sure which ani- 
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SO 


mal made it. 

The history of Santa Cruz, though 
somewhat vague, is intensely interest- 
ing. The island, 400 years ago, was 
densely populated by the Chumash, a 
tribe which differed considerably from 
the Indians of the mainland. The Chu- 
mash had round heads, indicating kin- 
ship with the tribes that crossed the 
Alaskan land bridge centuries ago. 
Forty villages have been unearthed by 


archeologists. Don Juan Cabrillo re- 
corded the presence of the Chumash in 
1542, but not long afterward the 1 
was destroyed to the last man, probably 
by smallpox. For more than a century, 
Santa Cruz was a land of the dead. 

In later years Spanish galleons came 
to explore more thoroughly the Pacific 
Coast. Perhaps because its rugged 
walls and dangerous, submerged rocks 
appeared almost impregnable Santa 
Cruz was chosen as the site of a penal 
colony. One consignment of prisoners 
was landed and, with them, cattle and 
swine for their subsistence. But there 
was ingenuity among these marooned 
people, and out of the canyon timbe1 
they built rafts, tying the logs together 
with strips of rawhide. With hides of 
cattle serving as sails, they eventually 
escaped to the mainland. 

The pigs remained in the island moun- 
tains to run wild and degenerate. To- 
day they number several thousand. They 
are now a striking example of how ani- 
mals will revert to type, both in disposi- 
tion and physical characteristics. The 
huge tusks of the boars are sometimes 
six inches long, their withers thick hided, 
their hams narrow, and their necks 
bristling. The sows show less physical 
reversion, but all have a vicious disposi- 
tion, comparable to their forbears, the 
wild boars of Central Europe. 

Despite their being hunted, there 
no need to fear that they will be des- 
troyed. Their prolific nature and 
lated habitat are adequate insurance 
of their future. The submerged rocks 
which guard Santa Cruz every year 
claim unwary craft seeking to land on 
the infrequent, surging beaches. Only 
the stout-hearted may know the thrill 
of looking down a rifle barrel at a charg- 
ing Santa Cruz tusker. 
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NORTHLAND 
SKIS 

It takes carefully 
selected, slowly 
seasoned wood .. 

correct design... 
skilled craftsman- 
ship to assure 
absolute uniformity of 
weight, grain and lim- 
berness in a pair of 
skis. You can depend 
on these qualities when 
you buy Northland Skis. 
Ask any expert ! Models 


There’s a Big 
Difference In 
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slalom, jumping and 
Free Booklet racing. peonstnes 
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don’t WORRY 


Why put up with 
years of needless dis- 
comfortand worry?Try 
a Brooks Automatic 
Air Cushion. This mar- 
velous appliance per- 
mits the opening to 
close, yet holds rupture 
securely,comfortably— 
day andnight. Thousands report amazing results. 
Light, neat-fitting. No hard pads, metal girdle 
or parts to chafe or gouge. Patented in U.S. and 
13 foreign countries. Try one 10 DAYS WITH- 
OUT A PENNY’S RISK. You'll be delighted. 
Free book on Rupture and convincing facts 
mailed postpaid in plain sealed envelope. Address 


BROOKS CO., 117A State St., Marshall, Mich. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Ski Manufacturers 
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BETTER TANNING 


The beauty and value of either fur or 
leather depends largely on the tanning. 
Ask for our large custom catalog, showing styles 
and prices. Tanning and manufacturing scarfs, rugs, 
robes, and both fur and leather garments of exclu- 
sive style and quality. Buckskin tanning, sole and 
harness leather, garment leather, at a saving of al- 
most one-half. 41 years of custom tanning experience 

and the largest and finest plant of its kind. 


EDES ROBE TANNING COMPANY 


Dubuque, Iowa 
turers of the fomeus | KINGOFUR line of outdoor garmemts 


Gifts for Sportsmen’ S$ Boys 


AIR RIFLES & 
AIR PISTOLS: 


Manufact 





Haene!. Crossman, Benjamin 
Warrior and Diana 


RIFLES: Mariin, Winchester, Stevens, Remington 
FIREARMS: Colts, S& W, H. & R., Iver Johnson, etc. 
TELESCOPES: Imported and American 
MICROSCOPES: Imported and American Outfits 
HUNTING KNIVES: Finest Imported Steel 
BINOCULARS, Reading Glasses, Magnifiers, etc 


All brand new at our special prices—se end 3c stamp 
for bargain catalog **L-12 
LEE SALES CO., 35 West 32nd Street, 


FIX IT 
I YOURSELF 


Save yourself a lot of expense 
by doing your own repair 
jobs. Get this new edition of a 
famous book, showing with dia- 
grams and directions, how to fix and repair a 
ture, electric outlets, windows, doors, leaky pi 
floor boards, chimneys, boilers, weather proo x 
painting and hundreds of other construction and 
repair jobs. Picture diagrams show how each job 
is done. Full cloth bound $1.00. 
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Build This 
Folding Bot 


Yourself 
Folds to 57 in., Seats 4, Takes Outboard 


IN} XPENSIVI safe durable, compact. Easily carries 
Ie Plans, instructions, photos, material 
$1.00 Anyone ean build it 


Milwaukee Folding Boat Co., Dept. 0, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Anglers new to the stream would spend a lot of time casting over the big 


Trout You Don't Meet 


ECAUSE in winter we 
trout anglers dream so 
much of our favorite 
streams, it occurred to 

me that you might like a story about 
trout. So, for a change I'm going to 
pass up the technical material which I 
usually prepare for this department and 
give you instead the stories of a few 
trout I learned to know quite intimately. 

Thomas, one of these trout, was not a 
large fish. In fact, as brown trout go 
he wasn’t even of average size. But that 
did not deter Thomas from making his 
mark in the world, for what he lacked 
in size he made up in action. He was 
forever rising, at any time and on any 
sort of day. 

Thomas saved the lives of a great 
many trout during his sojourn in the 
pocket hole below the bridge. New an- 
glers on the stream, and frequently old- 
timers, could not resist trying to cap- 
ture him. As the first thing to be seen, 
when approaching the water, was 
Thomas, rising in his businesslike man- 
ner, much time was wasted in casting 
fruitlessly over him, often until the best 
time for fishing had passed and the sun 
was directly overhead. And Thomas 
would still be rising but not to the an- 
gler’s flies. Occasionally, though, he 
would, just frequently enough to keep 
the angler interested, rise near enough 
to the artificial to drown it and cause 
the angler to wonder if Thomas really 
had been raised and missed. 
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It became a rite for us old-timers to 
spend at least a half hour with Thomas 
every time we fished the stream. Of 
course, we never expected to take him 
but no angler can tell what may hap- 
pen. Besides, who can resist the temp- 
tation to cast over a rising trout? 

One day I chanced on this stream 
when it seemed lifeless. I had fished 
hard and persistently for hours and had 
only one 9-incher to my credit. I was 
ready to admit defeat and was on the 
bridge preparing to leave when I looked 
to see if Thomas was rising. He was. 

Having put in such a hopeless day, I 
could not decline the challenge. I went 
down to the stream, fully resigned to 
spend the rest of that day fishing for 
this fish that could not be caught. 

He slapped his tail disdainfully at my 
first offerings. After that he refused 
to notice them at all, even the choicest 
of them. But, knowing Thomas, I re- 
fused to become discouraged. I felt that 
it was better to cast to one rising fish, 
even though a reprobate, than to spend 
the time whipping a lifeiess stream or 
going home to read the Sunday paper. 
As Thomas was the one spot of bright- 
ness in the entire day, I made up my 
mind to stay with him, just to show my 
appreciation. 

Late in the afternoon I decided to 
try a freak fly. It was a size 6, long- 
shank, fan-wing Royal Coachman, tied 
for salmon. He let this atrocity float 
over him three times without looking 


trout but their time was wasted 


Every Day 


at it. The fourth time it floated over 
him it was too much for his educated 
tastes. Perhaps he thought it was a 
particularly juicy morsel, too good to 
pass up. At any rate, he took it with 
gusto. 

Without taking him from the water 
I unhooked him and let him go. He 
seemed dazed for a moment, then swam 
back to the place where he had lived 
from the opening of the season. For 
five days he stayed there but he did not 
rise. On the sixth day he disappeared. 
No one knows where he went or just 
why he left. My guess is that he was 
chagrined at being outwitted. 

Jumbo was an old, battle-scarred 
brown, who occupied a cavern that was 
barricaded by countless logs, limbs of 
trees and a few lengths of barbed wire. 
Jumbo’s greatest joy was to take an 
artificial fly as it floated over his lair, 
a proceeding which had caused many 
an angler’s heart to leap with happi- 
ness. 

The angler’s ecstasy quickly turned to 
consternation when Jumbo made his 
inevitable run back to the entangle- 
ments. Just one rush and the big trout 
was free and the angler minus a fly, 
and a good half of his tapered leader. 
And, of course, the angler had a grouch 
for the rest of the day. 

I had numerous tussles with this trout 
but never once did I come anywhere 
near landing him. Somehow I could 
never bring myself to fish with bait, 
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and use heavy tackle and a stiff rod. 
But others did not feel that way about 
it. Jumbo played the game once too 
often. He took a minnow one day that 
was attached to a gang hook. The an- 
gler who used this lure believed in 
heavy tackle and strong-arm tactics. 
The result was that Jumbo presently 
found his way into the frying pan, or 
perhaps the oven. This end, instead of 
being ignoble is rather fitting for a 
trout, but it does seem too bad that 
such crude tackle and coarse methods 
should have been the cause of his ulti- 
mate downfall. 


Stubby of the Flats also was a brown 
trout, a fish of unusual girth for his 
length. He lived in a wide, open, very 


shallow pool, the water of which barely 
covered the top of his dorsal fin. There 


wasn't enough cover to hide his bulk, 
but Stubby did not mind and could 
usually be seen in midstream, lazily 


fanning his fins and working his gills 
as the cool, clear water flowed gently 
through them. 


able to hook this 
heard of anyone 
if he ever fed 


never been 
nor had I ever 
else who had. I doubt 
during the day, except perhaps when 
the stream was muddy. At any rate I 
had never surprised him while he was 
so engaged, and I had watched him for 
hours. 

One day, 
and formed 
over the pool, 


HAD 
trout 


when the wind blew hard 
a concealing veil of ripples 
I spent 3 hours casting 


over him. I tried everything I had, 
from tiny, dry midges to large wets 
and streamers. Once he rolled to a No. 
12 Light Cahill and I thought I had 


him coming but that one indication was 
all the encouragement I got from him 
that day. 

Time after time I resolved to try for 
him on some black night. I even went 
so far as to pick out the likeliest place 
to fish from, figured out the longest 
cast I could make with safety, and 
knotted my line at the danger point so 
that nothing would be left to chance. 
3ut somehow or other I kept putting it 
off. 

Then one morning in August, when 
the stream had dwindled to a trickle 
and was clear as crystal, I called on 
Stubby and found him gone. I searched 
the entire pool, thinking that perhaps 
the low water had caused him to hide 


under some rock at the head where 

the water was somewhat deeper than 

elsewhere, but I did not find him. 
“Can it be that someone has caught 


him?” I wondered. Perhaps he had 
been netted or speared. I started look- 
ing for signs which might give me the 
key to the mystery. Not a sign of a 
human could be seen but the sand was 
crisscrossed with tracks of blue heron. 

Could it be that this bird had any- 
thing to do with Stubby’s disappear- 
ance? It did not seem possible. Stubby 
weighed at least 3% lb. And, yet, what 
else could have happened? 

Chance gave me the complete story 
later that day. I found the trout down- 
stream, wedged between two rocks and 
quite dead. In his side was a hole which 
looked very much as if it had been 
made by the long bill of the heron 
whose tracks I had seen. 

Yearly many trout succumb to this 
ruthless enemy, who takes his toll after 
the streams become low and the trout 
have congregated in pools. Stubby was 
just one instance. It is a common 
thing for large numbers of small trout 


to serve as food for the lanky, long- 
speared bird. 
Billie was a rainbow trout. He lived 


apart from his brothers in a stream in- 
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habited by sunfish, chub, 
silversides. These were lowly company 
for such a gallant fish as I found 
him to be, but they served to sate his 
consuming appetite when food more to 
his liking was not obtainable. He was 
about 14 in. long and well built. The 
rainbow pink of his silvery sides was 
of exceptional luster and his small 
well-formed head was characteristic of 
his supple quickness and _ untiring 
energy. 

He was unusually fond of flies, 
indiscriminately all that came 
his reach and trying to take others 
that were not, sometimes, in his effort 
to secure some especially attractive in 
sect, almost stranding himself on the 
sand bar which partially dammed one 
side of the pool. 

Once a week for a month I cast an 
artificial fly over him to have it taken 
without hesitation. As I used a needle- 
point, barbless hook I always lost him 
long before tiring him out, but I had 
figured on this, as I did not wish to 
kill him. He was far too interesting as 
a study. 

He reacted normally to being hooked 


taking 
within 


Immediately on freeing himself, he 
would retire to some secluded corner of 
the pool and refuse to feed for the rest 


of the day. By the next morning he 
seemed to forget all about the unpleas 
ant experience and would chase around 


just as gayly as ever. 

At times he would forage some dis- 
tance from the home spring hole. I 
often saw him 40 ft. away, always look 


ing for food, 
a minnow there, 


picking up a shellfish here 
occasionally rising to 


some fly, and often leaping out of the 
water after a grasshopper that hung 
near the water on some overhanging 
blade of grass. 

He was not averse to making a meal 
of sunfish, provided they were not too 
large or disposed to be pugnacious 
One day I saw him encroach upon the 


domain of some frogs who occupied the 
pocket of the pool. He gulped 
down several polliwogs and raised havoc 
generally before making his way back 
through the narrow, shallow channel 
which connected the two places. After 
this first excursion, he seemed to form 
an intense liking for the muddy-bot- 
tomed backwater, visiting it regularly 
and frequently and feeding on the pol- 
liwogs and smaller frogs. He was hav- 
ing a wonderful time. 


side 


HIS obsession finally led him into 
difficulties. One day late in summer, 
after an extended drought, he floun- 


dered through the channel which even 


then was almost dry and became land- 
locked. As the drought continued, the 
water dropped still lower, making him 
a prisoner in water which was hardly 
suitable for the needs of such a rain- 
bow as he. 

The first two days he did not seem 
to mind and went about making life 
miserable for the frogs and polliwogs, 
but on the third day the water in the 
pool began to loose its vitality. I could 
see that he was restless and perhaps 
a bit sick. I suppose I should have 
caught him at this time and put him 
back in the stream but his unusual 
predicament had aroused my curiosity 
and I wanted to see the outcome of his 
adventure. 

At this time a new element entered 
the game. On the night of the third 
day, a mink discovered Billie in the 


frog pool and made short work of him 
I found the tracks and the remains of | 
Zillie on the mud the following morn-| 
ing. Billie was a stupid trout; no doubt | 
about it. 
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“That unbeatable ‘River-Runt-Spook’ 
hooked this remarkable catch.” 
Lou Caine, Orlando, Fla. 
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For a real “String” try this 
Marvelous 
Fish-getter 
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“River- -Runt-SPOOK” 


NOT made of wood. You can see through 
them, but they will not break. 
New “Shore-Minnow’” Finishes (X-Ray effect) 
also other standard finishes. 
Heddon “Pal’”’ Steel Rod 
“The Rod of Steel with Bamboo Feel” 

Ideal to cast light lures, as well as heavy ones. 
Unequaled for whip, balance, lightness, power. 
James Heddon’s Sons, Dept.0-121, Dowagiac, Mich. 
a! o Makers of America’s Finest Bamboo Rods 

















wy Ppp sore De by Sheridan R. Jones. Probably the 

( lable discussion of the “Art of Fly 
Casting that ever appeared in print. Describes 
general principles as well as such fine points as the 


le, flip, and wind casts, the use of the spinner, dry 
fly and other special lures. The best methods of 
fishing bass, trout, and other fish are handled each 
chapter as is the matter of field repairs. 
cover. 25c postpaid. 
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New All Transparent 
Fly and Lure Boxes 
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No. 20 Eyed Fly 
Box, $1.00 


No. 25 Snelled Fly 
Box, $1.50 


Sturdily made from heavy transparent 
Pyra-Shell. Contents always visible. 
No. 20, 21 and 22 size, 6 x3 
No. 25. 6 x32" x %’ 


x Ve 


Write for Catalog No. 9. 
It shows the complete line. 


No. 21 Lure No. 22 Lure 
Box, $1.00 Box, $1.00 


Birt DEWitTrT Baits Div. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 
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“QUERIES: 


Carp Bait 
Question: How do you make dough balls? 
I can’t make them stay on my hook.—H. E. F., 


Til. 


Answer: If you will mix a small amount of 
cotton with the dough and then bake slightly, 
you will find that it makes a fairly good carp 
bait. You might vary the bait by using oat- 
meal, rye flour and other things of this sort. 
The grains of wheat and barley, if soaked so 
that they are good and soft, also make very 
good carp bait.—R. B. 


Casting Hand 


Question: I am an amateur. The question 
has recently arisen as to whether casting should 
be done with the right or left hand. I had the 
idea that the right hand should be used if the 
angler is right handed.—J. H., Jr., Ala. 


Answer: You are right. If right handed, you 
should cast with the right hand. If left handed, 
the left hand should be used.—R. B. 


Fly-Fishing a Swamp Stream 


Question: All my life until last spring I had 
been a salt-water fisherman. Then the state of 
New Jersey stocked a slow-moving trout stream 
near my home, so I decided to become a trout 
fisherman. Thinking I had some fine sport await- 
ing me right on my door step I bought some gear. 

Perhaps I should have remained a salt-water 
fisherman. Maybe that’s the class I belong in— 
where a five-year-old can catch food for a fam- 
ily. But, anyway, I bought a beginner’s outfit 
and went after trout. 

Now in salt-water fishing, if the fish are there 
you use the prescribed form of bait, be it squid, 
crabs, mussels or what have you, cast most any- 
where. The fish strike, you hook and land them. 
If the fish aren’t there, you don’t catch them. 
That's that. 

But this darned trout fishing! I must say I 
received the shock of my life. The fish were 
there; I used every kind of fly, nymph, spinner, 
artificial minnow and what not I had and the 
trout were still there. I never caught a single 
one on a fly or artificial bait. 

The few trout I caught with worms were 
gorged with either tiny black flies or nymphs. I 
am not sufficiently acquainted with the species 
to tell which. The stream is cold, slow-moving 
and clear at all times. The trout feed partly on 
the surface and partly under. Why didn’t I get 
any of them on my flies? I am sure I either 
used the wrong lure or the wrong method of 
fishing, perhaps both. Can you give me any in- 
structions as to how to fish a stream of this 
sort?—J. A. B., New Jersey. 


Answer: You started trout fishing by tack- 
ling the most difficult type of stream and I don’t 
wonder that you had trouble taking the fish with 
either flies or lures. The very fact that you saw 
the trout feeding on the surface and slightly 
under proves they were interested in fly and 
nymph life and could be taken by that manner if 
the right fly and method were used. 

As a rule, streams of that type, especially in 
the early season, call for small flies of the blue- 
gray type. The following wet flies should pro- 
duce: Blue Quill, Blue Dun and Hawthorne not 
larger than 14 and of a sparse (scanty) tie. A 
size 14 nymph of gray would be best in that type 
of lure. The best dry fly I could recommend is 
the Coty Stillwater, dark, size 14, with the dark 
Hendrickson 14 running second. You might also 
find that Blue Quill and Quill Gordon will pro- 
duce. Lach stream has some peculiarity in this 
respect, but usually the somber-colored flies in 
the dark gray or black and in small sizes prove 
to be the correct prescription.—R. B. 


Steel Rods 


Question: I have recently become very en- 
thusiastic about fly-fishing. Are the new-type, 
bamboo-action steel rods suitable for this work? 


—J. A. A., Til. 


Answer: While nothing quite compares to a 
high-grade, split-bamboo when it comes to fly 
casting I am happy to advise that the new-type 
steel you speak of is satisfactory in every way. 
In fact when it comes to fishing which is likely 
to be hard on a rod I prefer it to the split-bam- 
boo.—R. B. 
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ALUMINUM HEAD 







HOLE THROUGH 


/BUCK HAIR 
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TIE WITH SILK 


and CEMENT Completed Minnow 


SWIVEL and SNAP 
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Sliding-Feather Minnow 


UT out a piece of aluminum to resem- 

ble a fish’s head. Then drill a small 
hole through, starting it at the center 
of the head. Tie the bucktail on the 
base and thread the completed minnow 
on a wire or gut leader. The hooks are 
attached to the leader. These lures are 
good for trout, bass and pickerel, also for 
weaks and blues.—L. G. Longstreet, N. J. 


Soft-Shell Crawfish 


ANY fishermen, when seining craw- 

fish, pick out just the soft ones. As 
only a small percentage of those caught 
are soft, it takes a long time to gather a 
sufficient supply. Crawfish that are about 
ready to shed their old shells are more 
numerous and easier to catch than the 
soft ones and, when the old shell is 


Ray's Dayboo 


take it for granted 

that the average an- 
gler is a conservation- 
ist. I believe he is but 
sometimes our duty as 
conservationists is not 
only to practice conser- 
vation ourselves but to 
wage a fight against 
destructive practices. 

Last July I fished a favorite stream. 
Because it is small, I deny myself the 
pleasure of fishing it frequently. Imag- 
ine my feeling when I found three of 
the best holes cleaned of fish and dis- 
covered signs of unlawful practices and 
several dead trout which had eluded 
the clutches of the desecraters. 

These things happen more frequently 
than we realize. Let us shake off our 
indifference and keep an eye open for 
violations. If we can arouse enough 
active resentment among the hosts of 
conservationist-fishermen, it will put a 
curb on the activities of those fellows 
who stop at nothing in order to fill the 
feed bag. 





l* THESE days, we 


Although anglers sometimes complain 
bitterly about the outboard motor, 
claiming that it ruins fishing and so 
on, the fact remains that under certain 
circumstances outboards may be used 
to save fish rather than destroy them. 
Drought conditions often cause oxygen 
exhaustion of the water. Should the 
drought be accompanied by windless 


peeled off, they make as good, if not bet- 
ter, bait. A quick and easy way to test a 
crawfish is to pull off the smaller, mov- 
able jaw of one of the pincers. If the 
crawfish is a peeler, the outer shell will 
peel off, exposing the soft new shell un- 
derneath. If the whole jaw of the pincer 
breaks off, the crawfish is not ready to 
peel.—_James Thornburg, Ind. 


Minnow Or Live Box 


HIS design allows the box to be towed 

behind the boat with a minimum of ef- 
fort, due to the pointed front and rear. 
It may be made in any convenient size— 
larger of course when used for a live box 
than when used for minnows. For min- 
nows, copper screen-wire should be used 
and %-in. chicken wire for larger fish. All 
wood and nail heads should be given sev- 
eral coats of waterproof varnish or paint. 
The lead weight on the bottom permits 
the box to ride on an even keel, all but an 
inch or two of the box being above the 
surface.—E. A. Strelow, Mo. 
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days, the situation becomes acute. Dur- 
ing conditions such as this, a Western 
state employed many outboard motors 
to churn up the water so that enough 
oxygen would be absorbed to give the 
fish temporary relief. 

Those fortunate enough to be in 
Florida during the winter have plenty 
of fresh-water fishing at their com- 
mand. Florida contains many lakes, 
both large and small, and some rivers 

In northern waters, a 5-lb. bass ex- 
cites comment. In Florida such a bass 
is a pretty small specimen, 6 to 8-pound- 
ers being quite common. 

The ice fisherman who has never 
tried the jigging spoon is missing a 
bet. Yellow perch, pickerel and wall- 
eyes all will hit this spoon and you may 
fish it while waiting for something to 
strike the minnow dangling from your 
tip-up. Jigging spoons should be con- 
structed so that they flutter down 
through the water on a slack line 
There are several on the market now 
with which I’ve had some good fishing 

Nothing will please an angler more 
than some fishing tackle for a Christ- 
mas present. A new line, a reel, some 
flies, a plug or two, a tackle box, an as- 
sortment of spinners, a wading jacket 
waders or a pair of wading shoes, 2 
fisherman’s knife, a good book. These 
and other items are all suggestions for 
the angler’s Christmas.—R. B. 
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Fireside Angling 


(Continued from 


with. Anyone who has ever fished in 
Nova Scotia will recognize the aptness 
of the descriptions. The ineffectual 
struggles of the two enthusiasts to keep 
at least one change of clothing dry 
rouse never-to-be-forgotten memories of 
like experiences. That they found gor- 
geous fishing adds to the interest of the 
story. Paine’s style is excellent and the 
reader finds the story all too short. 
“The Log of the North Shore Club” by 
Kirkland B. Alexander is another de- 
lightful story. Published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons in 1911, I suspect it is not so 
well known by anglers as it should be. 
It is the chronicle of various fishing 
trips to the north shore of Lake Super- 
ior in search of the big brook trout that 


lie along the reefs of that wild and 
sparsely settled shore, and of their 
brothers in the tumbling rivers that 


empty into the lake. Here is the stir- 
ring and often humorous record of 
notable catches, filled with the love of 
the open. It is one of my favorites. 


“Game Fishes of the World” by 
Charles Frederick Holder is a mag- 
nificent work, one that any angler 


would like to own. It was published by 
Hodder & Stoughton, of London, New 
York, and Toronto, in 1913, and in in- 
terest, style, and exhaustiveness leaves 
little to be desired. It is a large volume, 
containing over 400 pages, and is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Holder was not only a 
scientist but an enthusiastic angler and 
charming writer. Despite its title the 
book is not a technical scientific work, 
but a popular and vivid discussion of 
the most sought-after game fishes of the 
world. If I could have but two books 
on fishing, this would be one of them. 
Holder wrote still another book which 
ranks high among angling works. This 
is “Recreations of a Sportsman,” pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons in 1910. 
Though entirely devoted to Pacific Coast 
angling, its interest is not limited. The 
little “Mission” rivers of southern Cali- 
fornia, Feather River, the Rogue, Crater 
Lake—all famous fishing waters of the 
Coast—are described, with the author’s 
experiences in fishing them. 


Rises PERRY’S “Pools and Ripples” 
was published by Little, Brown & Co. 
in 1927. If we could have but one book 
on angling, it would be this, yet it con- 
tains only about 100 pages. Just as ina 
deep pool the big trout is likely to be 
at the bottom or under the rocks, so 
there is in “Pools and Ripples” more 
than is caught on the surface. It should 
be read slowly and in solitude to get 
from it all the beauty that is in it. It 
will be to the evening you read it like 
the smell of wood smoke on a brisk 
October morning, or the far-away trump- 
eting of a northward-winging squadron 
of wild geese in the early spring. 
There is a tenderness, depth, and wist- 
fulness to Frank Parker Day’s “The 
Autobiography of a Fisherman” that 
make it linger in your memory. Every 
really notable book on angling interests 
ot only because of its narration of 
shing experience, but also because it 
ppeals to both the heart and mind. 
‘ay’s book has this quality, giving it 
n elusive fragrance like the smell of 
rbutus at dusk. Reading it for the 
rst time like casting on a stream 
hat is new to you. You raise and cap- 
ture trout that satisfy you. But only 
ntil you have fished it again. Then you 


is 


_ the author add to its interest. 


page 24) 


discover there are trout in its depths of 
a quality you little suspected on that 
earlier occasion. The book was pub- 
lished by Doubleday Page & Co. in 1927. 

Zane Grey’s “Fresh-Water Fishing”, 
published by Harper & Brothers in 1928, 
is one of the best of our present-day 
angling books. The fine illustrations by 
The first 
part is devoted to bass and trout fishing 
along the Delaware River. The second 
and greater portion of the book is given 
up to fishing for steelhead trout on the 
Rogue River, with chapters on Crater 
Lake, Upper Klamath Lake, and fishing 
for Tyee salmon off Vancouver Island. 


HE number of good fishing books by 

English authors is large. It is in- 
evitable that, owing to the widely dif- 
ferent conditions which prevail on Eng- 
lish streams as compared with our own, 
many of the best of these books have a 
purely academic interest in this country. 
Yet among them are some to be included 
in our fireside fishing. 

First on the list, perhaps, should be 
mentioned “Fly Fishing” by Sir Edward 
Grey, afterward Lord Grey of Fallodon 
and foreign minister at the outbreak of 
the World War. Fly-fishing was his 
favorite sport and his chief relaxation 
from onerous duties. The book men- 
tioned was published in 1899 by J. M. 
Dent & Co., of London. 

A well-known concert singer, Harry 
Plunket Greene, was the author of an- 
other excellent English book an angling, 
“Where the Bright Waters Meet,” the 


American edition of which was pub- 
lished in 1925 by Houghton Mifflin & 
Co. Most of the work is concerned with 


the author’s angling on the little river 
Bourne in Hampshire. The stream may 
have been small yet the trout were many 


and large. What American water can 
you name—aside from those remote 
from civilization—where two-pound 
trout are common, and three, four and 
five-pounders not infrequently caught? 
Such was the Bourne, and the singer 
author writes so buoyantly and viva 


ciously of his fishing there, with such 
flashes of humor and so much apprecia- 


tion of the loveliness about him, that 
the American reader at once takes the 
book to his heart. 

The third of our favorite English 


angling books was written by an artist, 
Romilly Fedden. “Golden Days” de- 
scribes his fishing experiences in Brit- 
tany. The book glows with the beauty 
of nature and alive with delightful 
angling reminiscence. Its title is happy 
The book is drenched with sunshine and 
every page is wind swept and invigorat- 
ing. It was published by Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. in 1920. 

Several years ago the wife of an an- 
gling friend asked me to make out for 
her a list of the best ten fishing books, 
according to my judgement. She pro- 
posed to give, them to her husband as 
an anniversary present. Making such a 
list akin to selecting the ten best 
flies. No sooner do you raise your head 
than others take a shot at it, but here 
are the ten: “Pools and Ripples,” “The 
Tent Dwellers,” “The Autobiography of 
a Fisherman,” “Days Off” and “Little 
Rivers,” “Game Fishes of the World,” 
“Recreations of a Sportsman,” “I Go A- 
Fishing,” “Where the Bright Waters 
Meet,” and “The Log of the North Shore 
Club.” 
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“SPECIAL OFFER — 


FISH AND GAME PICTURES 
IN NATURAL COLORS 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 


3 ror 10c 


Gorgeously reproduced in four colors on heavy 
enamel stock. Size 9” x 6” with wide border. These 
pictures were made from original paintings by lead- 
ing American Artists. Sold assorted titles only at 
this special close-out price. Send 10¢ for three pic- 
tures or 20¢ for six. Add 3¢ for postage and pack- 
Stamps or coin accepted, 


OUTDOOR LIFE, DEPT. 125 


353 Fourth Ave. New York City 


PLUS 3c 
POSTAGE 
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Fishing Club 
Secretaries 


We are now correcting our Fishing Club Direc- 
tory for 1936 and would greatly appreciate your 
help in bringing it up to date. If you will, please 
send us the names of your officers and the address 
of the secretary, along with any other informa- 
tion concerning your club such as increased fa- 
cilities, changes in membership requirements, 
dues, etc. We are particularly anxious to include 
in the Directory any new clubs which have been 
formed during the past year. Data should be 
sent to Directory Editor, OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 












Great Books—new books-—- famous 

books. Over 200,000,000 have been 

sold. List includes modern fiction, 

r er love iventure humor science psychology, 
y tory lrama, law, biography, philosophy, and 

é bjects at onl Se per book, Send postcard for 
free catalogue of thousands of bargains. Address: 


LITTLE BLUE BOOK CO. 
Catalogue Dept., Desk 462, Girard, Kansas 
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We Need the Young Angler 


HE development and en- 

T couragement of youth is 

essential in any sport if 

that sport is to endure. On a fishing 

trip opportunities to take a young 
chap along are always present. 

I have rarely started out from any 
dock or pier, whether I was in Nova 
Scotia, Florida, on Block Island or on 
some exploration trip in unproved 
waters, without seeing at least one or 
two youngsters from 12 to 18 who 
would stand with a “please-take-me- 
along-expression” on their faces. They 
rarely ever ask directly for the op- 
portunity to try their hand. 

I recall one gloomy morning at 
Block Island several years ago when 
the fog was so wet and thick that I 
hesitated for a full half hour before 
deciding to go out. Capt. Harry Smith 
had already cast off with the Car- 
negie, his sturdy little cruiser which 
he, after 50 years’ experience, had 
designed himself, when he suddenly 
turned to me and said: 

“See that kid on the dock? He 
wants to go fishing with us. Down 
here on his vacation. High school boy 
from up in Massachusetts. Been 
after me for 2 weeks to go along with 
you. You're alone today and there’s 
plenty of room. What do you say?” 

“O.K.,” I said. That day was as 
thrilling as any I have ever ex- 
perienced. Tuna were everywhere. 
After I had landed several, I handed 
a rod to my youthful guest and said, 
“Now you try your luck.” 

The youngster had never caught 
anything larger than an ®-in. brook 
trout before, but within 10 minutes, 
on medium-weight tackle, he boated 
a 30-lb. tuna. He had been watching my 
every move and knew exactly what to 
do and when to do it. He caught about 
a dozen tuna and finally resigned, too 
tired to carry on. 

Late in the afternoon I hooked two 
marlin, losing one but bringing the 
other to gaff. The youngster’s face, 
when that 70-lb. white marlin was safely 
in the cockpit, glowed with a satisfac- 
tion as sincere as if he’d caught it him- 
self. He had found a new world. By 
his observations and numerous ques- 
tions, he showed that he was grateful, 
and his gratitude made the sport all 
the more thrilling to me. 

I haven’t seen him since. I hope he 
is now a fully developed big game an- 
gler, or, as frequently happens, a guide 
with his own boat somewhere along the 
Atlantic Coast. 

That big game angling does not lack 
youthful followers is borne out by the 
letters I receive from the far corners of 
the world. The boys tell me of their 
achievements and their hopes. I'd like 
to quote a dozen or so to show what a 
kick these kids are getting out of the 
sport, but space will not permit. There 
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His first big fish! Jimmie Lytle, a San Diego 
youngster, with the 186-pound striped marlin 
he caught in waters off the Coronado Islands 


is one letter, however, I must give. It is 
from Jimmie Lytle, of San Diego, Cal. 
Jimmie says he is 17 years old and 
weighs 147 lb. Here is his story in his 
own words: 

“This summer I had the good fortune 
to land two marlin. The first one 
weighed 186 lb., was caught on regula- 
tion heavy tackle, and took 1 hour 17 
minutes to land. I caught the fish in the 
vicinity of the Coronado Islands and 
fought it on the swordfishing boat Ackc. 
The fish was 9 ft. 3 in. in length. It was 
weighed on certified scales at San Diego. 
The tackle was regulation heavy with 
24-thread line. 

“My second fish was smaller than the 
first but was a marlin just the same. I 
caught it August 30 off Point Loma. The 
weight was 141 lbs. and the time it took 
to land him was 45 minutes. The length 
was 8 feet. 

“Only six days elapsed between land- 
ing the two fish. My second fish was 
landed on the same boat and on the very 
same tackle that I used for the first. 
This second fish was hooked in a rather 
odd way. 

“It seems that the best marlin ground 


around San Diego is about 12 miles 
southwest of Point Loma. All the 
boats did not put out the baits until 
the 12-mile bank was reached. Pre- 
viously, however, we had seen marlin 
near the kelp beds about 1% miles 
from the Point. So today we put our 
lines out right after we had left the 
kelp. We had three lines out but no 
teasers. We had gone hardly a mile 
before we had two fish hooked. When 
they struck I was driving the boat. 
Charlie Crocker, the owner, had one 
on. He told the others on board to 
wind in their lines. He lost his fish 
and I started to wind in one of the 
other outfits when I felt three dis- 
tinct jerks, similar to those made by 
a bass. I at once took in all slack 
and yanked as hard as I could. Then 
the fireworks broke loose. The marlin 
jumped not 10 ft. from the boat. 
Charlie yelled ‘Let him go! He’ll be 
in the boat with us!’ 

‘But luck was with us; the fish 
started out. From then on it was a 
case of give and take. Sometimes I 
had the upper hand, sometimes the 
fish had it. This lasted for 45 minutes 
Then the fish was gaffed and pulled 
up on the bow. Then I turned in for 
about an hour, but was soon out on 
deck as fresh as a daisy. An angler 
feels pretty good after landing his 
second marlin! 

“The marlin had been feeding on 
rock cod and kelp bass. My fish had 
four bass spines in the upper part of 
the mouth. 

“Here in San Diego we have two 
kinds of marlin, that is, their meat is 
different but the fish look the same 
Sometimes we catch a marlin that 

has pink meat and then again we catch 
one that has white. It is getting so now 
that when one is brought in the question 
is asked, ‘Has it got white or pink meat?’ 

“There have been about six marlin 
brought in with swords that looked as if 
they had been broken off and the break 
healed. Surely this could not have hap- 
pened to six or seven. Last season all 
the marlin brought in were perfect. This 
year every fish has a lot of small leeches 
about % in. in length. The leeches make 
a large, red spot. Could you shed any 
light on this?” 

Jimmie is typical of youth if given a 
chance. I sincerely recommend that you 
take either your own youngsters on your 
trips or, if you haven’t sons of your own 
the boy on the dock. You will both havé 
a better time. 

Jimmie asks some questions which 
perhaps, some reader can answer in 
detail. The white and pink variation 
are present also in broadbill swordfish 
They are probably caused by feed an 
do not represent different species. Vel 
min on large fish are very common. Al! 
species are troubled in the sam 
manner. 
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The broken bills are always of inter- 
est, but the exact cause is a matter of 
conjecture. The feeding habits of Jim- 
mie’s fish would indicate that they had 
been poking around in rocks on the bot- 
tom. The bone construction of the mar- 
lin’s bill is not intended for use against 
solid objects. The bill, in feeding, is used 
merely to slap down small fish by break- 
ing their backs. 

Jimmie is curious like all other young- 
sters. This kind of curiosity is the basis 
of all science. As I wrote last month, 
this scientific turn of mind would be 
useful in the big-fish world. Ichthyology 
is one of the most interesting of modern 
scientific studies and one offering great 
opportunities. 

Give every Jimmie a break.—Thomas 
Aitken. 


Twelve-Hour Battle 


APT. HERMAN P. GRAY, of Palm 
3each, writer, authority on big 


game fish, and companion and 
guide to many prominent anglers in 
various parts of the world, had a va- 


cation himself last summer and took in 
the Nova Scotia tuna fishing. In a re- 
cent letter, he told of a remarkable fight 
with a tuna. 

“T did not break any 
pool as far as pounds go,” he said, “but 
I did fight a 547-lb. tuna for 12 hours 
45 minutes, which is no day off, if you 
ask me. I hooked into it at 6:45 a.m. 
and my boatman took hold of the leader 
at 7 p.m. We tied up to the dock at 
4:30 the following morning. Just how 
many miles that baby towed us I 
will never know. I never let go of the 
rod from the time I hooked the fish until 
it was made fast astern. 

“Lee Crandall once told me that no 
man living could fight one of these fish 
longer than 4 hours without help. Wait 
until I see him.” 

I agree with Crandall. It requires not 
aman but a superman—T. A. 


records at Liver- 


Kinds of Marlin 


APT. HARRY WARNER, veteran 
« Catalina guide, believes there is 

only one species of marlin and that 
there should be only one recognized 
world’s record for the entire family. 

I heartily disagree. 

An Atlantic blue marlin has no closer 
relationship to a Pacific striped marlin 
than a wahoo has to a Florida kingfish. 
White marlin and Pacific black marlin 
are even further apart. 

The mistake was made in the be- 
ginning when we all misunderstood 
things and started calling our great 
game fishes by wrong names. Atlantic 
black marlin are misnamed, as they are 
really old blue marlin, according to both 
Hemingway and the American Museum 
of Natural History. 

While on the subject, 
term marlin swordfish. 


let’s drop the 
There is only 


one true swordfish and that is the 
“broadbill” swordfish (Xiphias gladius). 
Australia, New Zealand and Hawaii are 


the greatest offenders, continually con- 
fusing even their own records. Marlin 
were called “billfish” and “spearfish” by 
commercial fishermen before big game 
fishing was ever heard of and, in Ameri- 
can waters, were never confused with 
the true swordfish. 

The marlin is found around the world 
but it is not always the same species or 
variation. There are distinct and definite 
characteristics in each species unless, of 
course, we are all wrong. 

What do you think?—T. A. 
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FRANK 


GEORGE’S investigations 
have shown that there are more than 
4,000 types and sizes of lures and arti-| 
ficial baits on the market. One lure 
alone, the white feather, catches many | 
millions of fish each year. Some one 
please tell me how many fish the other 
3,999 account for? 

DEVELOP THE SPORT by using in- 
fluence, and even pressure, if necessary, 
to convince the officials of steamship 
companies, railroads, and local com- 
munities that it is to their advantage to 
provide proper facilities for sportsmen 
wherever big fish can be found. 


MIGRATIONS AND CYCLES of big 
game fish should not be confused. Mi- 


gratiors occur annually but a lapse of 
a year or more in any locality creates a 
cycle. An absence of good fishing for 
five or more years is a calamity, never 
being mentioned by any member of the 
better clubs. 

RESEARCH EXPERIMENTATION, 
and untiring experience are the funda- 
mentals of better methods and more fish. 














PUM PING 





——_ 2 
BEFORE AFTER 


PUMPING REQUIRED in fighting 


big fish will quickly reduce expansive 
waist lines. 

BERMUDA ANGLING can be had for 
the asking. If you want it, send me your 
name and address and say you would 
like to see necessary equipment in- 
stalled. 

ERNEST HEMINGWAY says the 
average female marlin of 600 lbs. will 


produce from 40,000,000 to 60,000,000 eggs 
each spawning season. 


BONEFISH RECORD is still held by 


B. F. Peek with a fish of 13% lIbs., 
caught on Bimini flats in 1919. 
RECORD-BREAKING PACE of big 
game fishing clearly indicates that 
yesterday’s charts of largest fish are 
today’s scraps of paper. 
WANTS 1,000-LB. FISH. New York | 
tackle store offers rod and reel, valued | 


at $535 for heaviest tuna, marlin or 
broadbill swordfish exceeding 1,000 Ibs., | 
taken by ethical angling methods on rod 
tip not exceeding 26 oz. and line not 
over 39-thread. The offer expires May 
30, 1936. If you qualify notify this de-| 
partment at once.—T. A. | 


NEW 
1936 


HUNTING SHOE 


Light as a moccasin, with the protection of a 


BEAN’ 


heavy hunting boot. Designed for both bare 
ground and snow hunting. Tan Water Elk 
Leather top guaranteed not to harden, pure gum 
rubber vamp and 
non-slip rubber sole. 
Patented split back- 
stay prevents heel 
chafing. 


Price Postpaid 

























8-inch, $3.90 

10-inch, 4.85 

12-inch, ore 

14-inch, 6.75 

Widths > E, EE 
and FF 


Price includes both 
Men's and Ladies’. 
Sizes 3 to 12. 

loops, 15¢ 


Snowshoe 
extra. 


Send for new catalog. 


L. L. BEAN, Inc. 


141 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 
Mirs. Hunting and 
Camping Specialties 









STAY-SWEET PIPES 
You'd never imagine that one dollar wrt Neo sweciel Biter 
would buy a pipe like this. Its special > / meow oomuers 

ent peper will do. 
y® 
bow! down to the very bottom. No 
special filter is required with this pipe, 
yet you are not bothered with nicotine 
money-back -if-not-satishied 
guarentee, Send currency 
or check, or send C.O.D. 


design gives you cool smoking enjoy- 
ment every minute, from the top of the 
or slugs. Always dry. Always sweet! e 
Sold by mail only on 
if you prefer. 

















With your order for any two pipes, 
we shell send you, sbsolutely free, 


1 of these fine 
4, absolutely 


Pick your pipe sty lesand order direct 
Make excellent Christmas gilts 


DR. WELLER Associates 
P. 0. Box 0344 


NEW!! 


ket Minneapolis, Minn._ 
ALL WAVE cry 62.99, 
its y yy ket easily eighs g g 


tions needed! Nothing to wear Complete 
out or need replacement—only one moving part. 
Separates and receives ALL stations with beau- 
tiful clear tone by simply hooking to any metal 
objectas desks, beds, telephones, etc. Range up 
to 100 miles—much ere’ ater unde er good condi- 
tione—very little static! Can be used by A 
OnE = W HE ark Foo! proof—NOT a cheap CRYSTAL outfit! Abso- 
y th midget phone and directions to use on Bic , 
8, camps, athome, etc. promeansy goekupe! T 
plus postage or 
as “ t =p mney sueee or gift. Guaranteed. 
ers 65¢ antes At Better Dealer 
- OL-12, KEARNEY, NEBR. 
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WHITTLIN’ 


A REAL HOBBY FOR 
OUTDOOR MEN 





Here’s a new idea for 
sportsmen. A new kit 
containing enough mate- 
rial for carving two of 
these quaint wooden Sea 
Captains, with complete 
step-by-step instructions. 
The wood blocks sup- 
plied are already shaped 
to the approximate out- 
line. A special wood 
carving knife, sharpening 
stone, and paints are in- 
cluded. These hand carved 
figures are just the thing 
for your Hunting Lodge, 
Den, or Cabin. Send only 
$1.50 and the complete 
kit will be sent postpaid. 





OUTDOOR LIFE best. 10 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 






















































What's on Your Mind? 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Wanted: Code of Ethics 


EDITOR | WAS brought up 
Outdoor Life: among a bunch of 

New England sports- 
men whose trips afield were guided by 
definite conventions. Pleasures were 
measured by good fellowship, clean 
sportsmanship, and a successful stalk, 
not by the amount of kill. It is not 
enjoyable to go afield with companions 
who hunt and kill as greedy individuals, 
whose behavior borders on that usually 
attributed to savages, and who judge 
the day’s results only by the size of the 
bag. I feel that, if many outdoorsmen 
could only be convinced of. the greater 
pleasure in store for them by learning 
to hunt and fish as a sport, and not go 
afield merely to kill and exterminate, 
conservation of our wild life would be- 
come an inherent part of their pleasures, 
and we and our children would great- 
ly benefit. 

I have been appointed chairman of a 
committee to work up a code of ethics 
for local sportsmen, and now have an 
opportunity to put before every out- 
doorsman in the county I live in, a code 
of ethics to help guide him to greater 
pleasures, and insure him and his com- 
panions safer and better sport. I hope 
your readers will make some sugges- 
tions that will help us frame a code 
that will be generally useful in its ap- 
plication.—R. L. Hungerford, Kenosha, 
Wis. 





Bet She Was Tired 


EDITOR OR the benefit of 
Outdoor Life: the reader who was 

trying to learn how a 
tree duck takes its young from the 
tree: As a lad I had more than one 
chance to see this performance of a 
mother wood (or summer) duck, and I 
especially remember the first time. I 
was sitting on the bank one day still- 
fishing when I heard achattering across 
the creek. Looking up, I saw Mrs. Duck 
go through the performance of carrying 
down out of a hollow sycamore 11 duck- 
lings, one at a time. She held them by 
the nape of the neck, as a cat carries 
her kittens, and they acted as though 
they enjoyed the trip. I watched their 
antics in the water for almost an hour. 
They seemed to be celebrating their 
debut as real ducks.—Dr. W. T. 8S. Vin- 
cent, Houston, Tex. 


Points East 


WILL agree with J. 

H.V., of Nevada, that 
the Western method 
of counting the points on a deer’s ant- 
lers, that is, counting only the points on 
one side is correct, if he will agree that 
the following is true: Because its four 
legs are ranged two on a side, the deer 
is a two-legged animal. 

No, J.H.V., you will have a hard time 
crowding your Western count down our 
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throats. We Easterners feel that our 
bucks worked just as hard to grow the 
points on one horn as those on the 
other, so we're going to give them credit 
for every last point. Don’t you feel a 
little ashamed when you call a nice, big 
buck with six points (count 'em!) a 
three-pointer? 

And don’t forget that white men were 
hunting the Eastern bush scores of 
years before they knew there was a 
West. Your method of counting came 
after ours. We like our way but, if you 
prefer to belittle your bucks by giving 
them credit for only half the points 
they possess, that’s the method for you 
to use. 

Come East sometime and see our 
“measly” six-pointers. You'll have to be 
a good man to pack some of them out. 
Yes, or you might try carrying some of 
the four-pointers!—W,. H. Munson, Tru- 
deau, N. Y. 


He Counts ‘Em All, Too 


EDITOR ESPITE J.H.V., we 
Outdoor Life: are not all mere 

dude writers who 
count both antlers instead of one. I'm 
a hillbilly born and have killed deer 
ever since Ican remember. Inthese New 
Mexico mountains, our custom has al- 
ways been to count all points. Visiting 
dude hunters are the only ones I’ve ever 
known to count those on just one side. 
After all, let me point out that counting 
both sides is the only correct way of 
saying how many points your buck has, 
since mule deer, at least, frequently 
have more on one side than the other. 
How would J.H.V. count the 240-lb. buck 
my brother killed two seasons ago? It 
had two points on one side and five on 
the other. Or what about my prize head 
with a total of 13? Hereabouts we ask 
move often, “How much did your buck 
weigh?” 

And don’t let L. K. Conrad kid any- 
body about the deer’s lack of a sense 
of smell. The bulk of evidence is 
“plumb agin” him, regardless of the one 
incident he recites. Too many hunters 
have jumped too many bucks in deep, 
silent snow, as a result of a slight veer- 
ing of the wind, for Mr. Conrad to 
convince anybody of the validity of his 
theory.—S. Omar Barker, Tecolotenos, 
N. Mex. 


Limit For Angling Writers? 


EDITOR OUR headlines de- 
Outdoor Life: scribed the story in 

your recent issue, 
“Two Tries for a Muskie” as a “thriller 
about the big one that didn’t get away.” 
Implying, I suppose, that the big ones 
usually DO get away. Say, you should 
have read enough miles of manuscript 
by this time to know that the big ones 
NEVER get away—in the articles that 
are written about fishing. The minute I 
start one of these yarns where they tell 
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you about some crafty old sockdolager 
that no one can catch I know at once 
that his number is up. No fish that ever 
lived—or never lived—can get the best 
of one of these author-anglers once he 
gets his dander up and his typewriter 
well oiled. Boy, are these writers pa- 
tient, and clever and deadly! If they 
were all as good when they were actually 
out fishing as they are when they are 
getting their fingers tangled up in the 
typewriter keys, the rest of us anglers 
could all go home because there wouldn't 
be any more big ones to catch. How 
about drawing up a special set of fishing 
laws for writers? I'd like to see them 
lose their fish in the last paragraph oc- 
casionally.—L, F. Perkins, Trenton, N. J. 


Guns for Small Boys 





EDITOR ly A sportsman and 
Outdoor Life: father I was ex- 

tremely interested in 
Allyn H. Tedmon’s informative article 
on the selection of rifles and shotguns 
for small boys. There are many of us 
who have sons coming along, and we are 
thinking of arms and ammunition for 
them. My three-year-old boy is already 
extremely fond of guns, and nothing gives 
him greater pleasure than to play with 
the empty cases I bring home from the 
skeet range. He keeps his little bolt- 
action popgun in my gun case, and is 
rankly insulted at the suggestion that 
it should be kept elsewhere. When I 
give my guns their regular check he 
gets his popgun out also and cleans it 
thoroughly. I’m in hearty agreement 
with Mr. Tedmon that this interest 
should be encouraged, since no boy’s 
morals were ever damaged by associa- 
tion with a brace of setters or a six- 
point buck.—Capt. W. M. Scott, Canal 
Zone. 


Objects to Tampa's Gun Law 


EDITOR HE government of 
Outdoor Life: Tampa, Fla., has just 

furnished us with a 
fine example of how laws are slipped 
over on an unsuspecting public. The 
Tampa Board of Aldermen recently 
pushed through three readings to a final 
passage a bill which prohibits the pos- 
session of “any machine gun, or shot- 
gun, and/or rifle having a barrel of less 
than 20 in. in length or any firearm 
equipped with a silencer, or any other 
firearm, except pistol or revolver, which 
is capable of being concealed on the 
person.” Declaring that an “emergency” 
existed the ordinance was introduced un- 
der a waiver of the rules and with little 
discussion. Alderman Curtis Nixon, the 
only man casting a dissenting vote, pro- 
tested the waiver of the rules since he 
knew of no emergency, but no one un- 
dertook to explain to him what the emer- 
gency was. 

The ordinance was in line with a simi- 
lar law which was passed by Congress 
last winter, which in some respects was 
all right, but I can see no benefit in pass- 
ing such an act where the federal law 
may be applied at any time and I cer- 
tainly object to the methods employed 
To me it has the earmarks of an opening 
wedge for other legislation of a similar 
nature affecting gun owners.—Henry 
Hill, Ft. Myers, Fla. 
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Code of Finer Sport 


(Continued from page 27) 


a hand rather than see his sport go home 
empty-handed. These things, of course, 
violate both the written and the un- 
written codes. 

One old unwritten law seems, however, 
to cling to us, though it is dying fast in 
this age of high-power, repeating guns. 
It is right for any hunter to dispatch 
a badly hurt deer at once, but the hunter, 
who cuts in on a snow trail of blood, kills 
the buck, and then lays claim to the 
quarry when the other hunter comes up, 
is violating one of the oldest items of 
the unwritten code. 

When you hunt or fish, you are dip- 
ping your spoon in the common dish of 
natural resource. What you do concerns 
not yourself alone but every man who 
hunts and fishes. The written laws take 
this fact into consideration; the unwrit- 
ten code makes a religion of it. It’s 
golden rule is: “I shall love the outdoors 
and wisely use the things therein so that 
they may be perpetuated for others who 
follow me.” 

Because hunting and fishing are lone- 
hand, free-for-all sports, civilized man, 
when he takes to the open spaces where 
there is no cop on the corner, has a ten- 
dency to run foot-loose and free, kick 
over the old traces, and behave a bit like 
the bird dog that runs wide and wild on 
opening morning. It is this man, more 
than any other, who should heed the un- 
written code of the outdoors. Unless he 
and every other man, who go afield to 
fish or hunt, do heed this code, the open 
spaces they profess to love will not long 
be the same inspiring playgrounds they 
are today, 


Moonlight and ‘Coon 


(Continued from page 64) 


We dug it up, and threw it in the bot- 
tom of the boat and started back. 

The ’coon may have been shamming, 
for he picked the middle of the river as 
a good place to come to life. Craving 
action, he bit the leg of the heavyweight 
of the party. The bitten one flared up 
like a rocket and sought immediate re- 
venge. Up came the boat paddle and 
down went the butt at the head of the 
‘coon. But the ‘coon side-stepped and 
the paddle butt went through the bot- 
tom of the boat. 

That made trouble and plenty of it. 
The boat was too jammed with human- 
ity to get out of the ’coon’s way and 
everybody had to take his punishment. 
The heavyweight put a large foot over 
the hole, so the boat didn’t go under 
until we were near enough to the shore 
to save a swim. As it was, the water 
was above our waists, and the entire 
party, including ’coon and dogs, sought 
the shore under forced draft. The dogs 
treed the ’coon after a short chase and 
he was killed for a second time. 

That’s ’coon hunting. You cheerfully 
endure cold and wet, back-breaking 
climbs, hours of tramping and running, 
stimulated by the music of the dogs, 
hoping to find at the trail’s end a ring- 
tail up a tree. Something of the mad- 
ness of the moonlight under which the 
sport is at its best gets into your blood. 
What would October, November, and 
December be without this typical Amer- 
ican sport? Then, if ever, come perfect 
nights when you fill your lungs with the 
vigorous air, and down the breeze comes 
the chorus of your dogs like “the horns 
of elfland, faintly blowing”! 
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T MAY be true that there is 
nothing new under the sun, but on 
September 22 of this year occurred a 
sporting event that was absolutely new 
under the Stars and Stripes—and that 
covers considerable territory. This was 
a Jagdgebrauchs. Try that on your 
mouth organ and, if you can pronounce 
it, you'll make radio announcers green 
with envy and qualify for a job as one 
of those mealy-mouthed gents in blue, 
who stick their heads in the doors of 
railway cars and emit strange gurgling 
noises, popularly supposed to be the 
name of the next station. 

Seriously, as you probably have 
guessed, the word is a German noun, 
and, insofar as its definition goes, is 
not new at all, but an old friend, dis- 
guised in false whiskers and trick make- 
up. Translated into the brand of Eng- 
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Get 


Heini Flottenberg, a bench-show cham- 
pion, being sent off on his first field-trial 
hunt by his owner. He took third prize 


lish mother used to make, a Jagdye- 
brauchs is a field trial. But I’m told 
this particular trial was the first of its 
kind to be held on this side of the 
water. This premiere performance was 
staged on the James Cox Brady estate, 
near Lamington, N. J., and the star 
performers were our game, little friends, 
the dachshunds, whose growth in pop- 
ular favor during the last year or two 
has been nothing short of sensational. 

The Dachshund Club of America spon- 
sored the trials, which, according to 
press accounts, were a signal success. 
So much so, in fact, that similar tests 
will probably become a favorite dish on 
the sports menu from now on. 

If you read the article in this depart- 
ment last July, you know the dachshund 
was originally a utility dog. Some of 
you may know, too, that he has been 
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DACHSIES 
Their Day Afield 


featured in various forms of public 
competition abroad. I have an idea, 
though, that most of us are a bit hazy 
as to the character of these tests, just 
what the streamline little fellows do for 
the benefit of the gallery and judges 
and how it is done. A little investigat- 
ing proved interesting to me, and I 
hope it will be to you. So I’m passing 
on a short order of information on the 
subject, gleaned from a report of the 
Field Triai Committee of the Dachs- 
hund Club. 

It seems dachshund trials in Ger- 
many have been of three distinct kinds 
The Schlieffen, or “dig,” required an 
artificial tunnel of wood, with an elabo- 
rate system of movable wire grills, or 
gratings, behind which a badger or fox 
was so placed that the dog, entering the 
tunnel, could reach successive grills, 
bark vociferously at the game, but not 
actually reach it. Finally the dog was 
allowed to come to grips with the 
quarry, but, both being accessible to 
a handler, they were separated before 
any real damage was done to either 
dog or fur. Then the fox or badger was 
“set” again and the process was re- 
peated with another dog. Of course 
this synthetic burrow and, in fact, the 
whole operation, was as artificial as a 
China egg, but that wasn’t the worst 
of it. Abuses crept in. Both dogs and 
game were tampered with by unscrupu- 
lous owners and handlers and the so- 
called trials degenerated into a farce 
Finally, in 1933, Hitler decreed a per- 
manent ban on the sport. 

Another form of test, the Schweiss- 
suchen, is far simpler and requires no 


WORKING 
HARD ON THE 
SCENT 


Three small hunters 
earnestly follow the 
trail. In the center is 
Gauner V. Fleesenee 
which took top place 
in the dog division 
Amsel V. Holzgarten 
at the right, walked 
away with the honors 
in the bitch stakes 
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fancy gadgets. This is, in reality, a 
“drag,” the dachshund following a trail 
of blood drops supposed to simulate the 
blood of a wounded deer. Without going 
into further detail, it is enough to say 
that this scheme, too, was found too 
artificial to be popular with real sports- 
men, and its use is on the wane. 

This brings us to the Jagdgebrauchs, 
which, as already stated, is the test 
adapted and tried out here in America. 
It is conducted almost exactly as we con- 
duct our beagle trials, and on the same 
game—cottontails or hares. In the words 
of the report mentioned above, “The 
dachshund is called upon to put up a rab- 
bit, or, if one is located by the gallery, 
the two competing dachshunds are put on 
the trail and judged upon their ability 
to follow scent. They should, however, 
to approach the ideal, go farther than 
this, and trail the rabbit until it goes to 
earth, and mark the rabbit down to dem- 
onstrate a willingness to go to earth. 

“Should a rabbit lodge in any earth, 
or run through any drain large enough 
for the dachshunds to enter, they would, 
of course, be expected to enter without 
hesitation. The failure to do so should 
automatically render them ineligible for 
first award, even though their perform- 
ance was in all other respects out- 
standing.” 

That’s the story cut right down to the 
bone. So we should be ready for an 
account of the trials at Lamington. 


HE day was ideal from the weather- 

man’s viewpoint, a sizable gallery was 
on hand to watch the fun, the cover 
was ample, and rabbits were numerous 
and frisky. The trials were run off in 
two stakes, one for dogs and one for 
bitches, and thirteen dachsies com- 
peted. Standards and miniatures were 
represented, as well as three types of 
coat, smooth, long-haired and _ wire- 
haired. According to an observer, the 
dogs demonstrated that “they hunt well 
and go to the ground. The officers of 
the parent club in this country can 
claim this breed as one of the best all- 
around dogs to be had. They are healthy 
and alert, have good dispositions, and 
are good watch dogs.” 

As the event was the first of its kind 
in this country, it seems only fair to 
name some of the winning owners and 
their dogs and to congratulate them. 

George McKay Schieffelin, of Glad- 
stone, N. J., walked away with the lion’s 
share of the pot. In the dog division his 
imported Gauner V. Fleesenee, a five- 
year-old, weighing only eight pounds, led 
the field, while Mrs. M. D. Smith of 
tye, N. Y., was second with her im- 
ported Ergo V. Knull of Dachshafen. 

In the bitch stakes, Schieffelin was 
again the winner with his 12-pound 
bench-winning bitch, Imported Amsel 
V. Holzgarten. This little lady, 6 years 
old, proved herself about the classiest 
worker of the day. 

There was, of course, a large per- 
centage of imported dogs in the list of 
winners, for the reason that the game 
is old in Germany and brand-new here. 

The dachshund, with all his comedy 
qualities, is no joke as a field dog. He’s 
going somewhere and he’s going to do 
things worth while. Registrations in 
the breed have been amazingly large 
lately. As a show dog he’s one of the 
favorites right now. With hard work 
and intelligent breeding, his sponsors 
can go far with him as a utility propo- 
sition. With both qualities developed, 
as they undoubtedly will be, the dachsie, 
‘a dog and a half long and half a dog 
high,” will step out into the limelight 
and play his role—and it may be a 
stellar one.- 


-William Cary Duncan. 
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Black Irishman? 





Question: I have a perfect picture 
Irish setter of no pedigree. People tell me he is 
not a red-setter product as his color is black 
and tan. Can a dog be black and still be an 
Irish setter? Also, if I mate this dog to an 


of an] 








Irish setter, will I have both black puppies and | 


red ones? My dog is coal black, tall and an- 
gular, with regular setter coat, ears, etc., 
is about 8 months old.—F. K., New York. 

Answer: The standard adopted by the Irish 
Setter Club of America stipulates that there 
shall be “no trace whatever of black” in the 
coat of an Irish setter. Even a few black hairs 
will disqualify at bench shows. On the other 
hand, a reasonable amount of white is not con- 
sidered a serious blemish. I suspect your dog 
has a good dash of Gordon setter blood, as 
black-and-tan is a correct Gordon color. I’m 
not prophet enough to say what color you'll get 
in pups from a mating of your dog with a red 
Irish setter, but from my own experience I 
would guess you'll get black-and-tans. One of 
my Gordon setter bitches was bred (accidentally 
of course) to an Irish setter dog. Both were 
thoroughbreds, registered, and the Irishman was 


a show champion. The seven pups resulting 
from this mating were all perfectly marked 
Gordons (black-and-tans), the only Irish char- 


acteristic being rather long, lean heads. Not 
one of the pups showed a single hair of the 
typical mahogany red of the Irish setter. It’s 


possible your dog got the black from an English 
setter cross, but I should consider this unlikely 
One thing I believe is sure—your dog is not a 
thoroughbred Irish setter.—W. C. D. 


Training Pointer Pup 


I have a pointer puppy almost 4 
I am an inexperienced hunter with 
dogs, this being my first. How old should the 
dog be before I start to train him? Whenever I 
go to him he wants to play, and when I carry 
him out he will not do as I say, but runs all 
over the place. I live in the city and would like 


Question: 
months old. 


to know how often I should take him out into | 


the fields —H. R. Jr., South Carolina. 

Answer: The earlier you begin to train your 
pup the better, especially in the matter of obe 
dience and control. As to field training, I would 
suggest that you give him plenty of exercise but 
not let him work on game until you have him 
well in hand at home. If possible, take him out 
into the fields every day for a good run 

To gain obedience, I would suggest the fol- 
lowing: When you are mixing his food the 
pan or taking it out to him at the kennel, whistle 
every few seconds, and as you give him his food 
whistle again. When you have him out for a 
run, carry in your pocket a few little titbits 
that when you whistle and he comes to you he 
will get a taste of something good. In a very 
short time you will find that your whistle will 
bring the pup to you almost instantly, and he’s 


in 
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likely to come “in high.” As the pup grows 
older, the habit of coming to the whistle will 
become fixed and he will respond automatically 


When your pup has reached a point where he 
obeys the whistle promptly and unfailingly, yard 
and field training is well on its way, and he can 
be tried out on birds, if you wish. But don’t be 
disappointed if he takes considerable time to 
show real hunting ability —W. C. D. 


Dog For Partridges 


10-month-old setter pup 
Will it hurt him 


Question: I have a 
which I am starting to breed. 


for partridge if I shoot pheasants over him? 
Does it make a trailer out of a bird dog? I 
hunt partridges each year, but they are scarce 
about here for training —M. G. C., Mich 
Answer: Personally, I have never felt that 
pheasants, especially full-grown birds, were 
“good medicine” for a pup that was to be used 


on ruffed grouse later on. They not only have a 
tendency to make a dog a trailer, as you sug- 
gest, but their tendency to run ahead of a work- 
ing dog usually works against steadiness on 
point and good control by the handler. I be- 


lieve young pheasants early in the season are | 


not as troublesome in these ways, but I try to 
keep my young grouse and woodcock dogs away 
from. this game.—W. C. D. 
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Doberman Pinschers 


The dog with the human brain. 


German Shorthaired 
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BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical removal 
of worms in Dogs of all 
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WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 


Large Roundworms and Hook 
Dependable, safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 
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nimal Industry Dept., 
PARKE, DAVIS & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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| DECEMBER PUPPY BARGAINS | 
Pedigreed Stock 


Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxter- 
riers, Miniature Foxterriers, Boston 
Terriers, Scottish Terriers, Orange 
Pomeranians, Pekingese. 
DR. A. A. HERMANN 
Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 
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We pay up to $5.00 per dozen for “‘Nu- 
fond Giants” Breeder lays 10,000 eggs 
yearly. Backyard ponds start you. Any 
climate suitable. Write for FREE FROG 
BOOK today. 
Amestese Frog Canning Co. 
(World's Largest Frog Market) 
Dept. 180-x. New Orleans, La. 


Black Bass and Bass-Craft 


By Sheridan R. Jones 





This fase in iting $3.00 book contains 25 chapters 
ammed with bass lore—all written by one of the 
most popular any gling authorities of today. Here 
ire a few of the headings: Bass of deep waters; 
Shoreline large mouth; Bronze-back of the ledges; 
Breeding habits of black bass; Angling methods on 
blo« ning waters; Local color and artificial baits; 
Playing from the reel; The splash or the silent 
cast; Can bass hear?; Natural lures for bass. 


Pub. 1924, new edition 1927; 

205 p., illus. 834x534x1% in 
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FORMULAS 


A wonderful manual 
of unusual information 
that is hard to find 
when you need it. For 
household, shop, lab- 
oratory. Formulas, rec- 
ipes, methods and 
secret processes. Make 
beverages, glues, cements, 
cleaners, polishes, enamels, paints, cos- 
metics, dyes, inks, toothpastes, soaps, sil- 
ver and nickle plate, metal alloys, photo 
chemicals, oils, lubricants—and scores of 
articles for home use or for founding 
vour own business through making and 
selling. Full cloth bound $1.00. 
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The Health. ct 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. A. A. HERMANN 





Dr. Hermann is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully by | 
a person unable to examine the dog. In | 
such instances, a dependable local vet- | 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. } 








Feeding Fox Terrier Puppies 


Question: I have a fox terrier puppy, 5 
weeks old, and I would like to know if it is all 
right to feed it prepared dog food.—P. R., Fla. 


Answer: Dogs thrive best on the raw nat- 
ural foods their ancestors ate for countless gen- 
erations though a few wholesome left-overs 
from your dining table may be added, such as 
toast crusts, bones, meat trimmings, mon- 
starchy vegetables such as carrots, spinach and 
fruits, fresh or dried. Feed mainly on beef on 
bones, beef liver, eggs, buttermilk, raw oatmeal 
and wheat embryo (wheat germ), ground raw 
carrot, etc. 

Cooking, especially at the extreme heat re- 
quired for safe canning, is apt to render in- 
active the vitamins abundant in raw natural 
foods. The softness of cooked foods and the 
lack of raw bones make it impossible for a dog 
to massage its teeth and gums in a way to keep 
them firm and healthy.—A. A. H. 


Docking Pups’ Tails 
Question: I am expecting some wire-haired 
terrier pups the first of the month and would 
appreciate very much information as to when 
and how to fix their tails —P. G., Kan. 


Answer: Cut off approximately one third of 
the tail, then sear the wound so there will be 
no bleeding. If the skin is pulled back toward 
the body by the person who holds the pup it will 
give enough skin to cover the bone stump com- 
pletely and the wound will heal quickly. Wash 
the tail with alcohol to make it as sterile as pos- 
sible. Cut the tails the day or the next day after 
the pups are born and by the time they are 
ready to sell they are healed.—A. A. H. 


Pup Has Convulsions 


Question: My 5-month-old setter has had a 
number of convulsions. This puppy has been 
wormed three times. Her food has been care- 
fully balanced, she hasn’t had any distemper, 
she hasn't been overexercised, but has been run 
daily in the cool of the evening. She hasn’t 
been overfed or allowed to get constipated. 
Please advise me to how to cure this ailment.— 
E. S. Y., West Virginia. 


Answer: Your dog has hyperkinesia. Feed 
her entirely on raw natural foods, beef on neck 
bones, liver, egg yolk, buttermilk, ground car- 
rots, oatmeal, and wheat germ, also raisins, and 
dates. 

Put 1 teaspoonful of cod-liver oil, 1 teaspoon- 
ful of calcium phosphate, and one quarter cake 
of compressed yeast in each meal. 

Put a 10-grain tablet of triple bromides in 
each pint of drinking water and continue for a 
number of months.—A. A. H. 


Bladder Weakness in Spayed Dogs 


Question: Our dog, a spayed German shep- 
herd, has a bladder weakness. When she lies 
down to sleep the urine seeps out in big puddles. 
At first we thought it might be due to the milk 
she was drinking. When we stopped giving her 
milk she was better for a while, but has re- 
cently begun to have the ailment again.—W. A. 
L., Kan. 


Answer: Spayed female dogs have no men- 
strual drain on the system and are not dragged 
down thin twice a year suckling a big litter of 
puppies. They eat ravenously and surplus food 
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beyond the actual body needs is converted into 
fat. This fat presses upon the nerves controlling 
the sphincter muscle of the bladder and be- 
numbs it. 

Get her painfully thin by feeding one scant 
meal daily, withholding all cooked, starchy, 
sweetened and fatty foods. Feed lean beef, beef- 
neck bones, beef liver, succulent vegetables, 
such as carrots, spinach, lettuce, tomatoes, and 
a generous portion of live-stock bran. Feed 
everything raw. When she is properly thin you 
will notice some improvement.—A. A. H. 


Don't Clip For Fleas 


Question: My springer spaniel has a lot of 
fleas. Do you think it is advisable to clip him? 
What are the best months in which to do this? 
G. B., New York. 


Answer: There will be as many on your dog 
after clipping as before. A better way is to 
bathe him once a week in Derris Compound dip 
or pine-oil emulsion with copper oleate, which 
is sold as Sylvol. Sprinkle the compound on his 
skin once daily if needed. As new fleas arrive, 
give them the same treatment. Clean up the 
bedding or place where he sleeps.—A. A. H. 


Convulsions 


Question: I have a beagle pup about 3 
months old. He seems to eat and sleep well, is 
full of pep and always ready to play. But at 
times he takes spells of frothing at the mouth, 
his back legs get weak, and he is not able to 
stand. His eyes turn glassy and, if any one goes 
near him, he will start to growl. These spells 
last about 30 minutes, and then he is all right 
for 2 or 3 days.—R. S., West Virginia. 


Answer: As the most frequent cause of con- 
vulsions is unnatural artificial diets, follow the 
feeding schedule I give below. Improper foods, 
internal parasites, and distemper cause the 
gastro-intestinal irritation that induces the 
symptoms you have described. 

A veterinarian can make a microscopic fecal 
examination, which will reveal the presence of 
any ova of worms. If present these should be 
removed. The veterinarian could also give a 
dose of distemper virus, followed in 24 hours by 
an injection of homologous serum, to protect the 
dog against distemper. 

Feed for breakfast some raw, rolled oats, 
soaked in buttermilk. At noon, feed some raw 
beef liver, mixed with some ground raw car- 
rots, tomatoes, or spinach, and bread crusts; for 
supper some raw beef or mutton or neck bones 
and some more oatmeal. Every fourth day use 
wheat germ instead of oatmeal. Put 10 grains 
of triple bromide in each quart of his drinking 
water.—A. A. H. 


Alaska Distemper Epidemic 


Question: Recently more than 40 dogs died 
of distemper in Goodnews Bay, leaving few 
teams intact. Both white men and Eskimos lost 
dogs. One white man lost 6 of a fine 7-dog 
team. 

As government teacher among the Eskimos 
here, I am supplied with many drugs and med- 
icines to be dispensed to those who are ill. The 
nearest doctor for persons is 150 miles away; 
the nearest veterinarian (and nearest drug stbdre) 
is more than 400 miles distant. I do not know 
what to give for distemper. Some men here ad- 
minister sulphur if they can catch the disease 
early enough.—P. W. L., Alaska. 


Answer: Distemper is the dog scourge in 
every part of the world. I'll describe the method 
used to protect Byrd’s Antarctic teams: 

Fresh virus is injected under the skin on the 
left side of a healthy dog and is permitted to 
grow unchecked for 24 hours. Then 20 to 40 
milliliters of hyper-immune serum are injected 
in the same way but on the opposite side. This 
promptly and completely checks growth of virus 
and produces a solid immunity. 

For dogs already ill, large injections of serum 
only, repeated daily, will save the majority of 
cases treated early. 

One can also inject intravenously daily 10 to 
30 milliliters of a solution composed of 1 mil- 
liliter hydrochloric acid in 1,000 milliliters of 
sterile distilled water. 

Feed patients yolk of egg, corn syrup or 
honey and milk, well mixed. To check diarrhea 
give the dog 5 grains of bismuth 3 times daily.— 
A. A. H. 
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Colcord with the pelt of a jaguar which he 
took on what he thought to be a lion hunt 


death his nose lost none of its keenness. 

“Keno was the only dog with me on 
that hunt,” Frank told me. “He’d treed 
a cat and had scared it so bad that it 
jumped out of the tree and ran. I guess 
the dog was afraid the cat would get 
away before I could come up for the 
kill, so he pitched in to do the job him- 
self. But he couldn’t do it. The lion 
outweighed him at least five times. He 
hit Keno just once and sent him rolling. 
The dog was bleeding, but he rushed 
right back into the fight. The lion turned 
tail, ran, and jumped over a forty-foot 
cliff. From a distance I saw him dis- 
appear. Then I saw Keno plunge right 
over after him. 

“IT knew that jump-off, and figured the 
dog was dead for sure. I turned my 
horse and rode around to the foot of the 
cliff. There was the lion, sitting on a 
little bowlder. He was scared and spit- 
ting, and old Keno was raring up on 
his hind legs trying to scale the rock 
and attack him again!” 

Frank shot the lion, then investigated 
and found that Keno had landed in the 
sand in a creek bed under the cliff, re- 
ceiving only a bad shaking. Usually a 
lion can make such a great leap in com- 
plete safety, but a forty-foot drop will 
kill most dogs. 

A true sportsman will never break 
faith with his dogs. Frank’s pack once 
treed a fair-sized cougar and were bark- 
ing and impatiently waiting for him to 
catch up and make the kill. When he 
arrived at the tree he discovered ne had 
left his pistol at home! He cussed a lit- 
tle to himself, then picked up two or 
three rocks, heavy enough to handle 
easily. As a boy he had been able to 
throw pretty straight at rabbits and 
Squirrels. He thought he ought not to 
miss so big a target as a lion. 

His first rock hit the cat square in the 
forehead. Stunned, it tumbled from the 
tree. Frank socked him with another 
rock, then another. Soon he had the pelt 
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Ace of the Lion Hunters 


(Continued from page 25) 





skinned off and was on his way home, 
accompanied by a proud crew of dogs. 
If you want perseverance in your lion 
hunter, as well as courage, Frank is 
again your man. His chief in the 
ernment office in Phoenix says: 
“Once that boy took up a lion’s trail 


gxov- 


in the wild Mazatzal Mountains. For a 
day he followed it on horse. Then the 
trail led into places where not even a 
mountain-trained horse could go. Every 


other hunter I ever knew would have 
abandoned the hunt at that point, and 
would have planned on picking up a new 
trail later. That, however, is not Col- 
cord’s way. He just turned the horse to 


graze and went ahead on foot. He 
brought back the pelt, too. He had 
walked probably thirty rocky miles. His 
shoe soles were worn through and his 


feet were bleeding, but he had what he 
had gone after.” 

If Frank doesn’t get the lion he 
thought he was after—he generally gets 
something better. Once he was called 
down into the southern part of the state 
to a ranch near the Mexican border. 
His keen eyes soon picked up tracks that 
weren't those of a mountain lion at all, 
but of a ferocious and beautiful alien 
that sometimes wanders up from South 
and Central America into Northern 
Mexico. This was a spotted jaguar, a 
possible man-eater, and as dangerous a 
beast as the Western hemisphere affords. 
tanchers in the border country had long 
been harassed by this fellow. They said 
it flatly refused to tree, that it defied 
all their hunting skill. Perhaps Frank 
could figure out what to do. He silent- 
ly listened to their stories of the beast 
and then started out on the trail. A 
week later he drove back to Phoenix, 
carrying a rare and lovely spotted tro 
phy, and that winter Mrs. 
sported as swanky a fur coat 
girl in town. 

Frank, however, is in no position to 
rest on his laurels, nor would he wish to 
Whatever his latest kill may have been, 
he must always wait beside his phone 
for the summons to track down another! 
marauder. With his dogs, his horse and 
pistol he is off again on another lonely 
Arizona trail. 


Colcord 


as 


any 


Changes in Shotguns 


O GREAT changes in shotguns have 
taken place during the present cen 


tury. The 8 gauge has given way and 
the 410 has come in. Hammer guns 
have pretty well disappeared. Perhaps 
the Winchester Model 97 will last the 
longest of hammer guns. It is a great 
old shotgun, and people are reluctant to 
see it dropped. A hammer gun is as 


good as any, but it is probably simpler 
to make a hammerless today, and the 
demand is there. 

Little or no improvement has taken 
place in shotgun boring since 1900. Per 
haps the Super Fox and the Ithaca Mag 
num, both overbored, are better adapted 
to heavy charges of shot than standard- 
bored guns. I have a 20 bore Remington 
pump, overbored to .626, where standard 
is .615, that is a splendid shooting gun 
with an ounce of shot. I understand that 
Purdey in England bores to the same di- 
mensions, where the gun is intended for 
1 oz. of shot. To me it is all a question 
of the shot charge, with % oz. of shot I 
use standard bore, and with 1 oz., slight 
over-bore.—C. A. 
















If he is afflicted with Round Worms, 
Tape Worms, Sarcoptic Mange, Di- 
gestive Troubles, Constipation, Fleas 
or Out of C ondition, you can easily give 
him the best treatment at home—tamure 
quick relief with proper Dr. LeGear Dog 
Prescription. Over 40 years’ Veterinary 
Experience are back of Dr. LeGear’s Dog 
Prescriptions, 

Buy from your Druggist or Dealer. 
Ask for free sample of Dr. LeGear’s Flea 
and Ke Dr. LB Let Soap and Dog a or 

wee Dr.L.D. 


DR. Frye EARS 
DOG PRESCRIPTIONS 


N MOST EFFECTIVE 
REDIENTS KNOWN TO 
VETERINARY SCIENCE 
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FRESH MEAT 











I e of professional strippers and show dog dressers, 
Pluck ‘ is made of high-grade cutlery steel: teeth precision cut at 
properly tempe radendgreuse Will remove dead and su- 
with lea Cann ryance tc or a limited time will send 

r irebris tlece yunb-brush outfit $1.50 ppd., or 
y ‘Anti- ‘Bark Bridle steps wanton barkin, ei ppd. 

Norwich, Conn. 


1 or money bac Jealers suppliec 


WARNERS ‘Doc SUPPLIES, Dept. & 


| Ow Doc cents nf) 
fifteen years of recognized quality Wy W 


A rew cents mort — Isw't your pct worts 11? 


ASK US FOR “SUCCESS WITH DOGS" TELLS HOW 
TO FEED AND TRAIN YOUR DOG, TEACH HIM 
TRICKS, CURE DOG DISEASES, ETC 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATEO. MAILED FREE. 


O-W LABORATORIES Inc Dent 


8 BOUND BROOK 


Pe NEw JERSEY 











Separate 
and lures 
Johnson 


~~ Rod for Bass by Cal. Johnson, 
hapters on the reel, line, leader, 
l suited for bass fishing. Cal. 
the best bass streams 


rod, 





has fly-fished 


hundreds of 


of this country, and the facts he states here are 
practical based on experience. Tells you where 
ind how to fly fish for bass, the ‘‘Art of Fly- 
Casting for Black Bass,’’ care of the equipment, 
clothing for the fly caster, and how to cook and 





Everyone has his own ideas 
you can well afford to read John- 
much of an 
88 pages and cover. 25c¢ postpaid. 
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White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Send stamp 
for catalogue 





| 
| Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 


































Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 
15e A WORD PER INSERTION. Count each number and initial 
@s a word. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words 
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B hound ‘Kennel. Paducah, Kentuck ere '- | FOR SPRINGERS THAT will hunt this Pall, reasonable, | STOCK REDUCTION: IRISH, scottish and W , ( 
, ————ee Write, Tarhe Farms, Bucyrus, Ohio. Wire Stud Proven $20 to $35. Altura Kenne I St 
s ‘ COON UNT N ( eason oO oons 7 ——— — ———— | Paso. Texas, Route One onan 
¥ hort aUete = sRENTUCKY veo td male haunt | SPRINGER AND COCKER spaniel pups, older females ee SOS RTT WIS es eae : — 
Fast, true, stead $1 oO. t n ta: ‘trial IN “Ry an Pryor_ & Dosdale, Red Wing Minn = ISTERE oa. i = Fox Terrier puppic Alb r 
z ady. ho t days 3. 2 4 | —__—___—_—_—_ ———— yan 0 , 
= Murray, Ky | REGISTERED TWO LITTERS Cocker Spaniel Puppies . oe P 
" —— = — — ——| Dugger's Kennel, La Junta, Colo. 10-3 | REGISTERED AMERIC BULL Terrier puppie 
FOR SALE: HIGH “clas $ “coon! unds, combination hunters, $15.00. Lakeside > Kennels. Sturgeon Bay. Wi AR 














$30.00 and $40.00. Also young hounds, ely started. | COCKER SPANIEL PU PPIES- blacks and pertiostors | —— = i I 
$15.00 i P. < “layton Fr inger, ‘Tenn. — "il 2 State desires clearly. Dr. Wooden, Waterloo, N. Y. 10-6 z CREAT DANES i Z 
— —$  ___$_____—__ _ — -- ————___ —__ —— | an * 

$15.00 BUYS 2 YEAR OLD coon and opossum hound al CHESAPEAKES ano BRADORS GREAT DANES, WONDERFUL companions, guard | 


hunted last season, treeing good; shipped C.O.D. Coon- | 





Pups reasonable. Kalmar Kennels, 2790 Alstqn Dri 







































































Di = | 
hound Kennel Paduc ah, Kentucky LABRADOR RETRIEVER FOR sale: Female, black. Atlenta, Ga 12-2 DR 
aa ee John Weimer, Seventh Street, Broadmoor, Colorado —— - "ae - D 
| Sean > A.K.C. HARLEQUIN GREAT Dane puppies De L 
a — mE D ENG it. ish Fox, ( wn, fleld penn! puntos, | Springs, Colo - — __._| G’ Kennels, San Lorenzo, New Mexico 
st ¢ ue te cents harles ) - . | 
be 0 » | LABRADORS. STURDY YOUNGSTERS Best blood- | 
bard, Richt ned, 'N Y — -3 lines. L. B. Briggs Bourne lale, _Ma 3 | & MISCELLANEOUS DOCS 
OLD FASHIONED COON hound All kinds of varmint | ————_____.__ —— ————_—_—_—__—____—_ | = ~ REI 
hounds Trial Satisfaction guaranteed. Ozark Moun- | LABRADORS FOR SALE Golden or black. Lynn Kel SPORTSMEN : 200 POINTERS, SETTERS, ~ Straich 
tain | Kennel Springtie le 1 Mis souri | logg, Madison, South Dako ; ( ii \~ ~—-~ — eck Ke "eam i Re x s mn { 
ae 2 See EE eT Pee - — —-— —_— | cheap ist ree amsev Tee ennels amsey ll I 
WORLD'S LARGEST HOU ND Kenne is ‘Offers Quality | LABRADOR RETRIEVER BITCHE Youn ster end | a . 
b Hunting Dogs, Sold Cheap. Trial Allowed; Literature | puppies. G. Bertsch, Glasgow, Montana. mee 11-3 | TRATNE D i eer ate * vers "$10 “pups $4 BA 
Free. Dixie Kennels, Inc., B. S. Herrick Iilinois. er eed Fe , - - ’ = Beagles $15 juns wanted $ “Tt ‘ 
= sREYHOUND. TERE , . a | BEST REGISTERED CHES. AP E. \KES. Real war, Frvite, 1-0. : y 
: GREYHOUNt 1s _ REGISTERED Mptorking. 90 1, ae | _meeaey_ her, Mitchell, South Dakota. 8-6 | PEDIGREED DALMATIAN (COACH), Wirehaired Ter- na 
pin. Minne apolis Minn al SS on “wes. | PEDIGREED CHESAPEAKES RE TRIE VERS, all ages. } oa. and White Collie Pups. Regal Kennels, Nevada, LY 
COON AND OPOSSUM hound, thoroughly trained. Harold Rahrs, Oak Harbor, Ohi — — 
+) ship « r me back rantee — ——_—_—_—_——— . - Ear ’ na 
= mon ett he i ‘Ke, — vases es oe | SEL a _— RED . AB RADORS, Puppies, trained mA e Ga ‘Soe aye — = 
—— ~ —__—____— : logs. lis, boldt, Sask., Canad: 12-2 . ft . : 4 - 
> A FAST SILENT fur gitter, four yr. old wide Ranger, = “ nance — feat — | Junction, Pa 8-6 LY 








good tree Barker. 20 days’ trial B. Miller, Lynn | LABRADOR RETRIEVERS PUPS, | trained dog. Regis- 
Grove. Ky 8-6 tered. Chester Korbal, Nekoosa, Wisconsin 


OZARK MOUNTAIN ~ TRAINED, opossur ), skunk, coon- | - 
hounds, trial Elmer Bath, 016 S. Newton, Springfield, 4 Ddpoc T INING EQUIP ETC 
a - . __ | THE TRAINO DOG collar is essential for training all 
$20.00 WILL BUY 4 OR 5 year old Male or Female breeds of sporting and police dogs Rapid, effective, , i 
coonhound Shipped on trial, worth many times the | non-injurious. Thousands are in daily use. Price $2.00, | 0°25" —_— ae. —. 
price. Gus G liman. Jackson. Tenn mail prepaid from Freeman Lloyd, 578 Madison Avenue, | DACHSHUND PUPPIES. PARENTS winner nano. & 
FOX AND COONHOUND Pups. registered long eared | Sew Yo = 7 | ter. Have also grown stock for sale. Dachshund Kennel! ~ 
black and tan Field and show stock, unsurpassed. Carl | soLID NICKEL SILVER nameplates for dog collars | Versailles, Ohio ; 
' ' — 
Rauch. Florence Mass Ss } plainly stamped, 20c each, six $1 Rivets free. Write | -oLLIr P UPPIES, FINEST breeding. eligib $15.00 
up. Jas. Groenfeldt, Sturgeon Bay, Wis y 


eg oe UNDS, SPRINGER SPANIELS. Scotties, 
$17 BUYS A TRAINED log f Get —— | DOG ¢ ‘OLL AR PLATE yr aved with a“ a 7 and ad- | | Forte SHUN] “emp Brogden, Rush Lake 3 
‘ » cose ag trem me ret in on my dress 25 Satisfactic guaranteed Frank Bojarske, MB LY 
new offer now ache Me Kennel, Grand Chain, I! . | 2007 MeCasland Ave E. St Louis. Ill BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED ST. BERNARD puppie 
» COO s N opossun ) - . - erber han : altro . 
TRAINED | ‘O08, iKUNK Sprinefeld. Mo ds. Trial, ;| DOG HOUSES—MODERN attractive ready built dog Herbert Hoban, Jr —— oe | a, all r 
- = -_ 2. houses for less than you pay for the material. Circular | pENIGREFD ST. RERNARD PUPPIES, : hl} LY 
r A . — he wy °C — — pur s res ~ to se free. Comrade Dog Houses, Galion, Ohio photos free; Royal Kennels, Napierville, Qu 11 ( 
nts $10 to $1 John Marburger over. Ohio..| - a - ~ 
— EEL Stange ES ————= | WORM YOUR DOG with H-B Worm Powder. $1.00 | REAU TIF i L REGISTERED BULL pups, $16 Pu RE) 
GOOD | Tasik Cosme ND, also day dog. Glen postpaid. H-B Mineral Works Hillsboro, Ind. 11-2 dogs Rockwood. Dallas. Texas. Oct. °3 Ty 
SOON hounis ani Varmlur dose Shipper | SINCE YOUR ADVERTISING is only as good as the | COON, POSSUM HOUND, trained bird dog ; 
FOX. ‘DEER, R ste en al, Ark, one esas people it reaches, make sure that you choose the right Vaughn, 1129 So. 4th St., Paducah, Ky 
: . : - magazine. OUTDOOR LIFE is the right one for you | —— - —_—___———_— 
BEAGLES. RABBIT HOUNDS and pups. Ed Leichtle, | because each month it is read by 183,000 sportsmen who | ENGLISH. BULLDOG PUPP IES. j 
Cold Springs, Ky have money to spend. | lenger Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio. 
! | 


ise ee the PR Rye OR EST TR i Ra ETAT IE 


REGISTERABLE PUPPIES. Brindles. Fawns. Reason- 
able Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
5-1 














IRISH SETTERS, ALSO springer pups. Eligible male FLT 
15.00, females $10.00. Harley Everett, Atkinson, Ne- 
ka “Y 
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TWO EXPERIENCED TREI logs Cat. coon, bear your name and address plainly best quality plates guar- | 
Western trained Essex 13007 Victorywa Seattle anteed to please. B. F O' Kelley, Mas ville, Ga. | 
Washingtor 12-3 ————— — | 
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UNCLAIMED MOUNTED DEER HEADS, 4-5-6 points | BRAND 
6.50; Moose Horns medium $1 i 
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retriever a a rfowl; natural pheas- $ { jorn ediu $12, Deer horns $1.9 Ve barrel 12 Gauge, 32 inch $19.50. Model 
unt and grouse } ter wift nt trailing tree-barkers | Hawk, Partridg: ( | $2.95 each Rugs—W Adcat \\ Carbine $20.50 Winchester model 
aC i big ame At h they are perfect guar Is I x. Deer, ¢ es, bodies, shields t | \ Calibre $9.20 Remington Model 
‘ panior for adu 1 children Register l core s, Deer scalps $2.{ u ann, ¥S89 tes Ave ( $ He& R Sportsman Pistol $15.50. Hi 
ned dog ! t e pupl pped on trial. Sports- Bre klyn, N. ¥ ’ R-€ < \ Pistol 22 calibre $17 Mossberg 
me Club Ser e, LaRue, O _ _| TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES— Ql ALITY Anificial 1 ~ $ ed Cut Price Catalog Free. Zinik 
os A : # s ‘ h St enve olo 
REGISTERED AIREDALE, pupnies for hunters, watch- | | I nuine Jonas 1 forms, Tools, materia : ., Denver, Cow. = 
dogs and mpanions. $15.00 to $25.00 each. Satisfac- | I t ‘ ~ NEW! WINCHESTER 54 .257 ROBERTS 20 Swift 
tion, safe delivery guaranteed. Lawrence Gartner, Lexing- ,2 a , I J 1B ve l Hi-Standard Automatics Special Price. 
ton Ohio it a Pes Jan. 36 — a i = B n Pist _ $6.7 Postpaid Remington 20 
YEARS BREEDING AIREDALES, safest. most de- | LEARN TAXIDERMY B complet One Dollar Gaug A $37.54 Winchester 42—410 Gauge 
heehee ode gaelic oar an lle Barker San Glass y Taxidermist Supplies, 1 s. Bird RB $28 \ 1 Doubles, 12 Gauge, Ejectors $46.45. 
Fernar ( git ¥ ; * ©&" | Head Forms and Panels. Catalog Free. Schoepfer Studio, | “ f Warshal & Sons, 1014-JJ First, Seattle, 
F ndo, - SOMES ine West 32nd St., New M 
AIREDALE PUPPIES, OORANG strain, $5,00 and $10.00, | - — - - — | ——— 
Clifford Wilsor w Hampton, Me | MODEKN TAXIDERMIST MAGAZINI Devoted CLOSING Ol OUR GUN BUSINESS. Chance of a 
a ——— - | tirely to Taxidert Published monthly. ‘Tw nt lifeti to pick up a high-grade gun at less than cost. 
+ . | trial subscript 25¢ coin. Modern Taxidermist. G Our Ovr/Unda trap and field, 3-bbl. guns, double rifles 
: QUIPMEN | field Cente N. } and DeLuxe 1 \ fles must be sold. Send stamp for 
SUPRNNG Hage? Diets FA ORT | SANTA SAYS Oh x . | list. Bal & Ki Inc., 278 Broadway, Lynn, =. 
Ly) ’ ; Ss rec Spor y. - —_ fu | ‘ 3 
PRICES. THE GREATEST SLEEPING BAG VALUE me SOR § 08th. Bums GB Spi Pe - ~ - RET rae Eee 
IN AMERICA Northern Waterfowl Eiderdown-filled, veel . oo Phot A } IMPORTED LUGER CARTRIDGES: 30 caliber, 9 m/m 
warm, waterproof, wind-proof Improved Sleeping Bags. | — jaral J. Engene Trefz, 1 . | $ ) 1. Holster i”, $1.00; 6 or ”, $1.50 
Special Features, air-mattress px side wall wind | TAXIDERMISTS’ SUPPLIES, GLASS eye Ma | Ma $2.50 each, ALL NEW! Hudson, L-52 
head flaps on shelter-half, compact, easy to handle. Made f all | Send stamp at once for new 1 | en St New ¥ 
with 100” Talon Zipper can be opened for Robe Made| B s rhree Rivers, Michiga on Fy RENE ag gra 
ree ar roor for RIG "W OReoul: an wa SEQUOIA GUN Bluer—$1—dquickest factory job guaran- 
large and y for BIG MEN. Regular $35.00 valye | PAXIDERMIST’S, FURRIERS SUPPLIES t M joenauer, Walther rifles, pistols 
Special $18.95. Same Bag with Pure Oregon Virgin W Wl | scriptior Cat , 419 Paul Miller ( ar eer 4 vine ot 2 
fi g Regular $15.00 Value, $9.95 Sleep in NA-| 101 italo, 112 iu Miller ldge, | | Sequoia Importing Co., 53 Mar- 
TURE’S OWN COVERING, Write for circular. Shipped : | S50 Amerietn, Seng Seam, Cam 
C.0.D. Alaska Sleeping Bag Co., 1410 8. W. Harrison| SCHUMACHER FURRIERS, TANNING, 1 10-6 
st ination . - Supplic ; , 4% utes i Serene 64 N | : ' - —— aqueapmmens 
St.. Portland, 0 araismaapinaamaases | tek ee oe eee ber GUNSMITHING, 22 CALIBER RELINING, match grade 
A FOLDING CAMP TRAILER FOR $50. degeriptive cir —— es ba ijustable butt plates, palm rests, 
cular 25c, plete pla $29 00. Address C. Knoblock WANTED—-DEER oe hides, eg . 1 scalps H ric Write for prices. Chas. C. 
Care or 11-2 mann, 989 Gat Ay Srooklyn, 8 0 
MODERN BOAT BLUEPRINTS. Illustrated Literature | DEERSKIN TANNING _ glovemaking. C. K. W CLOSING OUT 8 PAIRS slightly imperfect assorted 
l@e. Blueprint ¢ pany, W M in : = ae : ( r Smith & Wesson revolvers. 
—_— - —— » MEA ‘G4 Of ts oO ( ote, $6 complete. Str ! 92 ‘tree 
MAKE lt ROWBOAT.. Blueprin 30c. Weesho-Uco, |! x I ‘ 3, on cee, I : . 1. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, 
B 51-M, Detroit, Michigan — : caer — — 
_— ¥ —— memes me | Ok OUR FREE Cats taxidermy suppli¢ 1 | NEW! REVOLVERS POSTPAID! COLTS Single Action, 
TA ee rers,_Memphis,_‘Tem | f3 4 Cartridge ($31.50. © Latest Colt” Camp 
—— 5 “ . om . ; : i | Se ce Colt 38 Special $29.90. Smith 
—_ — —— — PAPER FORMS, EAR Lit Deer He Bird Be \\ . Police, Call Bead Sight, $34.43 
119 ACRES 7-ROOM HOME §$7060 4 yous vacatior Ss G } Art ( Birch, ¢ l P 1 VV ‘ nana . 5 oq on “sh » 
farm and substantial living f hustle good hunting | "\ YS 1-JJ First, Seattle, Wn 
& fishing, 50 acres clear, fruit tream, cozy home, | BEAUTIFUL SCARES MADE f ur fox sl | PROTECT YOUR HOME. Hand made officers blackjacks, 
2 barr B ifice at $700, 1 20 bie Free FALL lhl ; Herkit ‘. \ e $ Special $1.10. Send dime for New Cat 
WIN TER t Strout Age sw ith Ave., | SCULPTOR TAXIDERMIST LIVE N ised antique and modern firearm Public 
N. Z. ¢ . a . ban Free { | \ J. Seeling. Tax I Co., 13 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, 
$5.00 DOWN, §$ I acres fruit, poultry | w Ml 
locatior r front; $125.00. Hunting, fish- | = ; . om 4 yy 
ing, trappir ubbar 55 G in Bldg., Kansas | CATALOG, FREE, ON eyes and Taxidern ul VINCHESTER MODEL 21, DOUBLE barrel shotguns, 
City. Kanes 7-6 ‘ fer } 1 West nd St., New . t els, cylinder aod modified bore; 
po SE | ee conte . each. HUDSON, L-52 Warren 
—7 i Romeltle @y-uar-e-\engle), }) i | LEARN TAXIDERMY: FIVE courses, su B Q 
| B rT School, Le t, IN] — — 
- _ — —o | - _ LN OM ! RS FIELD GLASSES, Telescopes Micro 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE SEED—Write for special | CLASSIVIED ADVERTISING FORMS for the J ) \ x makes New and used, $1.75 up. 
prices. Pr pt deliver MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitken ‘ "i ! e€ December 15. ¢ N ee 1 Microscope $1.98 Prism glasses 
M 1 12-12 | Plea make re that copy i F the point, 1 > \ t assortment Catalogue free. Du- 
OLT’S FAMOUS DUCK, Cr Hawk Callers. $1.00 each. | ! written. All orders must be accompanied by M Dept. 112-A, Elmira, y _ 
All three $2.50. Philip Olt. Pekin, Illinois 7-6 ‘ I dentally, why not ts age of t i FO ALE. BROWNING Overunder, full and improved 
GUARANTEED—MIDGET CALL Ducks. Mated Canada | to: BE. CORVELL, Classified Adver ay | pad ge O60.’ Dwight W oe ‘ae 
scese. duck calls. Paul Leib, Anna, III OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Av co ol Aes Ba Mie 
= — res == —— 1. = - — : - _ ine 
| — WINCHEST! AUTO. RIFLE-—Model 1907, caliber 351, 
ARCHERY EQUIPME 4 c= TRAPPING 4 phy gy Ran IE oye FS 
ee ——————— - Se _ . —_ — en I al $115.00 as New HUDSON, 
BEST ARCHERY BOWS—fr the art of the Yew! CATCH FUR WITHOUT pensive trap Cor te | I me) New York 
ri wel Ww. I {ing W } r p, 1958 Onyx , I nts for t ' l¢é > ST A. box FACTORY CONDS RECOIL pads, $1.00 postpaid, 
St r A t , ‘ ( plet for attachin You save $2.25. 
——= « = REE gED L | M B \ N butt Satisfaction guaranteed, 
TOOLS FOR FEATHERING Art $1.00 Mill run 0 I M ( Bidg., Youngstown, Ohio 
od _ = its Se per d H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s | wpaps- SNARES: BAITS nts: st , EFEVER GRADE 28” Barrels, Very Good $55.00. 
I ia 1 lich ee 22 bs bask ‘ plete trapping « pment Lowest ft DHI Barrel Excellent $95.00. Rem- 
ARCHERY GOLI HUNTING f t r target tackle t r W tulogue H Fur (¢ I gton, Excellent $34.95 J. Warshal 
Hobson, Salem, Oregon ny, Dept. K, Coopers Mills, Mair 7 Seattle, Wr 
. Act he — + oF ; ; : : a ‘ ANT ) ( CASH Kra Springfiel i rifles; also 
BE BUN ( 1 Coyote rapping § } ; . oS 
4 FISHIN TH H FOX Seal t 7 ious” @ | t 06 Gov't any issue; state price 
¥ =. 4 " =. ‘ l H I 2 Warren Street, Now Yor 
~ = —— - r ind he 1 I I 3 aaa 
DRY-YOUR-LINI most convenient and practically Q. Bu B O, Welch, M t GUNSTOC CHECKERING TOOL Easily made In- 
Dryer mount r t eat, won't rust Ce I t li Midservice, 4854 Reading. 
¢ s C.0.D. $2.00 1 TRAPPER END FOR fre trated | 
D ‘ Dal I Ripple Statior Pe emcee ; } +t i oe Li , lef - 9 COPPFR COATED .22 W. R. F. Lesmoke cartridges, ex- 
napo . —- a ' Hat Pensa, ul oe = , t : rt sand, % million cartridges, 
REDWATER FISHWORMS MORI tive ittractive 3 . s HUDSON, I 2 Warren Strect, New York. 
| ( nger cat é more f KEEP ae — ACTORY ¥ easy at hon Get 50c hottle 
i dl Deals t Sait hy P | Guaranteed, Gunsmiths’ favorite. 
: - : "ERMABLI CO., Dept. 104, Davenport, Iowa 10-6 
\-SPORT TAKE A char Send name of Fisher- NI Proc! EKAVON 40! Kills game Blue 
i i ~ tack ve end u I Illustrated literature for stamp, 
1 be I I Sta ( » Pasa- ( S Box 51-M, Detroft, Mich. 
Calif _ 
= ————————_—— [ARI ACTION Repeater 25/20, 32/20 
MAKER ov rt oe ! el. Brand New! $17.95. HUD- 
ne ' Christ vw. 0 I eet. New Yor! 
Ges D. H valnu ULA LESCOPES,. MICROSCOP! 8, Lowest 
( ‘ ; ! pe Co., 234 Fifth Ave., 
Y TYING AND LEADER pntie } tains 
-_* ( veces oe sia sca as " S New 3 GUNSLING ED GOVERNMENT leather, $2.50 
tive on — = ) K. & C, Company, 221 Ilarrison St. 
SPORTSMAN TAKE b: ff t - 
REE “HOW TO TIE FLIES for new catalog ~ P _ sight line + tool yen gel ‘ ’ : : . — 
of | t eria GREGG’S ARTIFI¢ IAL ing d cup forming die Gun repairs, ren ing ARMY OILED « ide saddle seabbards with straps 
FLIES, Brist , 11-3 | special she ights fitted. Let us know your wants. Yank for ¢ eclal, $2.95 each, postpaid. Hud 
Y TYING MATERIALS— te line of quality | Specialty Company, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa New Yor —aecie 
ter als, moderate price i - A ( POPE WINCHESTER, HEAVY barrel, 8.8 GUNSMITH ECRETS- BLUING. | Cheekerin pn 
: — _ : — — Pa ( " 1 for .22 short 4 i i » #9C, H 1é val Ag A 
Y-TYING COURSE, ¢ plet 100 Illustratior La / 4K ' th f izle: fa S tzen st 7 11-12 
0 Mater Cat Free. Ken Hansell, 3204 Chi Eecent hloc Excellent $55.00 complete HUDSON REMINGTO 9E ACTLON repeater, 25/20 caliber. 
Ave M r a a 1 } \ ‘ Street. New Y RB \ HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, 
= = — ae eee = ; — : ‘ y 
e tiene Maree aE ns tools, Gut. Lead- | TrTRALENS; HIGH POWERED MICROSCOPE . eases 
I te A {. Hubbell ntario hiect f ' t ne tandards of VE RELOAD. GUN rT 1aranteed, Shaffer’s Gun 
——— ompnimiionm=n in 4 t indybook of complete line t R , ‘  Y 
LY-TYERS AND ANGLERS. Finest line fly-tying 1 gt 1 free velty mict pe. Pfleegor Laborator ; RRAND NEW TER c 32/40 
terials and tackle. New FREE cat containing fiy- | Ol Milton, P 8 ONLY! B D NEW WINCHESTER carbine 60 
natenet ios lockland Tackle Shop, Hillburn, N. Y. | — - t $ HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New 
Banton enn A ———_—— | 9 ONLY—BRAND NEW WINCHESTER carbine 2 
LY " TERIAL. instruction, Flies. Leaders, be barre ALSO 4 ONLY, 44/40 « Se grey 
> Sgt baad Pe gy agg Gabriel ¢ alifornia. sii 24 octagon barre takedowr $24 ’ each Gua te -"- GRAD! Ps Age Checkering. Lowest prices. 
_ ——_____ ———$————————— | HUDSON, L > Warren S et, New rk . mL 
RE E |} LY z hg te } . ng fogs catalog. Tack-L- S-1 GOVERNMENT Sling “y Swive ane Shoteu GENUINE 1 ARMY ive leather slings, new 1%", 
Tye 1414 empster, Evans =a un the teatnese | f Discount Sights, Scopes. 1¢ postpaid, & Hudson, L-52 Warren Street, New 
») Gauge A ine Extensions $1.00 Postpa ¥ 


ISHERMEN FLYMAKERS! CATALOG. Flies. Ma- 
terial Harry Darbee, Livingston Manor, N. Y. 





IIGHEST QUALITY FLY Tying Material. Catalogue. 
W. C. Dette, Roscoe, N. Y. 10-3 
aaidealad ae “ips 


f itomatic, Magaz ic 
J. Warshal & Sons, 1014-JJ First, Seat 





RIFLE TELESCOPE SIGHTS: telescope mounts. (List 
3c) Knight, Box 294, Seneca Falls, N. Y. Feb. ‘36 | Arms ¢ 
- - 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT ON guns and sporting goods. Il- 
trated ca l 





alog me Refunded first order. Zeppelin 
Dept. 9, East Akron, Ohio. 
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THIS 1 E Book Free. Contains complete de- 





riptions explanations of all latest devel- 
nts in photography. Cameras, Home Movies, Micro 
pes, Weather Instruments, Barometers, Storm Guides 
T leseop Field Glasses, Binoculars, Compasses, Magni 
fler Reading Glasses, et at sensational Bargain Prices 
Ideal gifts for young and old. Write for this Free Book 
Cer 1 Camera Co, Dept. 600, 230 South Wabash, 
Chica 
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| paid by us. 








FELLOW SPORTSMEN; WE develop and print 

kodak film and make you one 5x7 
best negative for only 25¢ (coin). 
Glossy enlargements 5x7, 
work, prompt service. LaCrosse 
Wi 


Reprints 


Film Service, 


any size 
enlarcement of the 
3e each. 
l0¢ each or three for 25¢. Good 
LaCrosse, 





MAKE MONEY IN photography. Learn quickly 


Spare or full time. Easy plan, Previous experience un- 
ecessary. Common School education sufficient. Interesting 
booklt and requirements free. American School of Pho 
tography, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 128-B, Chicago. 


at home. 





BE AT TIF UL CHRISTMAS CARDS from your 


20 reprints 2%c 


Reprints 3c; over 
West Begins.” 


if come 4 
Davenport, Iowa. “‘Where the 


Studi , 


negative 
zen with envelopes. Rolls developed 2 sets dated 
Jones 





coin. Send best negatives (film) 


YOUR FAVORITE KODAK pictures enlarged. size 5x7. 
] 


fe. Three for quarter, 
toda Address 
Moines, lowa. 


Darmer Photo Lab., 


Dept. 10, Des 





COLORED ENLARGEMENT WITH each film developed— 
painted in oils and eight 
guaranteed not to fade, 
Super Quality-Speedy Service-Satisfaction or money 


a professional enlargement 
Gk ss-tone prints, DeLuxe finish, 





ref unded. LaCrosse Film Company, LaCrosse, Wis. 





ANY size. 25c coin, 
Photo 


FILMS DEVELOPED 
enlargements Century 
Crosse, 


including 2 
Service, Box 829, La 
Wisconsin. Jan. ‘36 





KIGHT GUARANTEED PRINTS and two 
ible weight enlargements. 25c. FI 
LaCrosse, Wis 


professional 
*erfect Film Service, 
5-12 





25e¢ coin 


FILMS DEVELOPED. 
Prints. 


& High Gloss Never Fade 


Two 5x7 Enlargements, 
Club Photo-Service, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 10-6 





TWO PROFESSIONAL DOUBLE 
and eight guaranteed prints. 25c. Mays Photo _ 
1 


LaCrosse, Wis 2 








TWO 5x7 P ROFESSION NAL E ENL ARG E MENTS | with each 


film 25¢. Lightning Film Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


WEIGHT enlargements 
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OLD MONEY WANTED, 
old coins. We pay the 
to buy any dates of Half Cents, Large Cents, 


Workt’s highest prices 


up to $5000.00 each paid for 
Wanted 
Flying Eagle 











Cents, Indian head Cents, 2c pieces, 3c pieces, Half 
Dimes, 20ce pieces, Trade dollars, Gold dollars to $20.00 
id pieces. Quarters dated before 1916, Half dolldrs be 
fore 1929, Silver Dollars before 1905, Old paper Money, 
Foreicn Coins, Encased postage stamps, ete. Send dime 
for lar illustrated list before sending sins. Romano 
coinshop, Dept. 566, Springfield, Mass 
1909 CENT $10.00; BUYING ALL rare and common 
colrs me worth $6000; Foreign Currencies; Dimes 
hefore i895 $4150; Liberty Nickels before 1914 $390; 
neased Postage Stamps $13; Half Cents $275; Indian 
He od Cents $100; Large Cents $2000; Half dimes $175; 
Quarters $300; Silver Dollars $4000; Fractional Cur 
reney $9; Gold Dollars $1500; 1933-50¢ $4.00; Cana- 
dian Coins $165 ete. Send 1l5c for BIG 1936 illustrated 
Catak before sending coins, Nationaleoin Company, 
(OLA) Springfield, Mass 
UNITE D STATES. Large cent, two-cent bronze, three- 
ent nickel and bargain Hst, 25c. Thirteen lates merge 
conte. $1.00. George IP. Coffin ‘Augus ta, Maine. 12-¢ 








TEXAS Commemorative $2 


KENTUCKY; MARYLAND; 
Norman Shultz, Salt Lake. 


$1.50 each; Catalogue lic, 
Utah 





10-6 


FOR SALE: $55 MEN’S fur overcoat for $20. 





| OD-6, 





g MISCELLANEOUS 


BUY YOUR DRUG Sundries, Specialties, Supplies, 

Blades, ete. direct from manufacturer through our Mail- 
| Order Dept. We have everything. All orders mailed post- 
Send for free, illustrated mail-order catalog, 
saving 80%. THE N-R MFG. CO. Dept. S-5, Box 353, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 11-6 


Medium 
Athlete course and 
Beryl Ostrander, 








size. $30 taxidermist course, $16 


apparatus $10. 36 masic course $15. 


Kiedding, lowa. 


NEWLY INVENTED DOG and Skooter Sled. Very use- 

ful and enjoyable for children. Agents Wanted. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. Write—Northland Sporting Goods Co. 
} Blaisdell Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HAVE YOU A SOUND, practical invention for sale, pat 
ented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered Institute of 
American Inventors, Dept. 94, Washington, D. C. 10-12 


WATERWEEDS REMOVED EASILY and effectively from 








any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. Aschert 
Bros., Box 155, La Canada, California. 10-6 
MAKE YOUR OWN skis. Six hickory staves seven feet 
long deliverei east of Rockies for $41.20. Wood for 








archery, homecraft, catalog free. Sportswood, Lronton, Mo. 

COMIC OSPLOMAS FOR fishermen, hunters, golfers— 
l0e each, 3 for 25c, postpaid. C. Valentine, 11775 

Findlay, D. troit, Michijan. 

GENUINE HUDSON'S BAY a Dime or stamps 
brings importation prices. Langguth, Boise, Idaho, 12-6 





WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS, MMM Publishers, 


Studio Bldg.. Portland, Ore. 


3 EMPL YMENT 


GOVERNMENT JOBS. $105-$175 MONTH. Men- 

women, 25 coached FREE. Prepare immediately_for 
coming Postal examinations. Experience unnecessary, Full 
particulars—list positions, PREE. Write today. 


SON gs. 











Instituts, Dept. D53, Rochester, 
MAKE $18.00 WEEKLY AT home acddressing and mail 
ing posteards and letters Experience unnecessary. 


Con#plete par- 


Steady work. Supply furnished. Start now 
Dept. 


ticulars send 16c. National Industries, 17 Locust, 
Sprinefield, Mass 


GET STEADY U.S. GOVERNMENT JOB, start $165- 

$175 month. Men-Women, age 18-53. Are you eligible 
for examination? Get our Free Questionnaire—find out. 
No obligations whatever. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, 
St. Louis, Mo. 2-11 





| Morris, 





& BIRDS AND ANIMA 
POULTRY TRIBUNE—AMERICA’s leading poultry mag- 








azine. Five years $1.00; one year trial 25¢ in U.S 
Agents wanted Poultry Tribune, Desk C-55, Mount 
Illinois. 11-4 





| delive ry 


| FERRETS: MALES $2.50, FEMALES $3.00, pair $5.00, 

yearling females $3. 50. First class stock and safe 
guaranteed. Booklet 15c. Herman  Leich 
senring, South A:nana, Iowa. 





GOLDEN, YOUNG $7.00 PAIR; 


male 


adult $9.00 pair. Ring- 
$3.50 pair; adult $4.50 pair. Reeves adult 
Silver adult $9.00 pair. Amherst adult, 
F. E. Steere, Claremont, Va. 


neck, young 
$8.50 each. 
$15.00 pair. Dr. 








SUPREME DUCK SHOOTING STORIES.—Beautiful 
book 160 pages. Grand pictures. America’s premier 

writers. $1.50. William Hazelton, Pontiac Bldg., Chi- 

eago, lil. 

Ft ERRETS—LARGE, HUSKY youngsters, white or dark, 
$2.50 each. Order from this ad. La Bars Fur Farm, 

Austin, Minn. 





DARK GREY RACCOONS, finest of pets, youngsters and 
‘ one $4.00 to $8.00 each. La Bars Fur Farm, Aus 
tin, inn. 





SILVER FOXES, EASTERN Mink. Finest breeding stoc 
in Can _, We buy Raw Furs. Todd’s Fur Corp., 57 
Washingt: , Boston, Mass, 


kK 





EASTERN sae FROM years selective breeding. In 
structive folder 25 cents. Davis Fur Farms, St. Johns- 


bury, Vt 





delivery 





Can furnish any number 
prices are right. Live 
H. C. Kreie Animal Co., Amorita, Oklahoma. 
“Ri AISE ; FROGS FOR US!" We pay up to $5.00 dozen 
for ‘‘Nufond Giants. Start Backyard. FREE book. 


WILD COTTONTAIL RABBITS. 
in season for restocking. My 














Franklin | 




















Frog Canning Company. (136-W). New Orleans, Louisiana 

FERRETS: FOR RAT or Rabbit hunting. H. Almen 
dinger, Rocky Ridge. O 11-2 

GOOD, HEALTHY FERRETS: $2.00 each, pairs $3.50 
Herman Roesch, Grand Island, Nebr., Route 4. 11-2 

LIVE COTTONTALL RABBITS for restocking. Clifford 
Wilson, New Hampton, Mo. 

es COCKS, $2 EACH, shipping crates 50c each 

ssaman, Ashland, Kansas. 

TERRE BROWN OR white healthy stock. Select 
hunters, Philip Winter, Oak Harbor, Ohio 

FOX SQUIRRELS FOR Sale: Large variety, Edwin 
Kaminski, Elba, Nebraska. 

CHOICE PEN-REARED NORTHERN Bob-Whites and 


ringneck pheasants. Roseville Quail Park, Roseville, Il! 





FOREST JOBS AVAILABLE $125-$175 month. Cabin. 
Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify immediately, Write Rayson 
Service B-17, Denver, Colorado, 


> 


| Oct. 17, 1935 
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Walter H. Lingo 


Sportsmen's Clab Service 
LaRue, Ohio i 


ee 





FOR SALE—RINGNECK Pheasants, year old and Spring 
hatch. Bobwhite quail. E. V. Headlee, Teaxue, Texas 





PET COYOTE—VERY Tame. Seven months old. Best 
offer or trade takes. M. C. Stephenson, Clements, Kan 


INDIAN CURIOS 








5 ARROWHEADS 20c. 30 DIFFERENT CL "oGha 

minerals $1.60. 10 Different foreign coins 15c. 3 flint 
birdpoints 26c. Curio Catalogue 5c. Indian Museum, 
Northbranch, Kansas. 





ARROWHEADS, LANCEHEAD, 
Gempoint, Poison Ar- 
R. Heike, 


15 PREHISTORIC 

Spearhead 99c—Scalping Knife, 
rowhead, Pottery, Scraper 99c—Photolist, lc. 
Rutland, Tlinois 





ce ANTIQUE 


100 GOOD ARROWHEADS, $3.60. Tomahawks, hoes, 
celts, pestles, hammers, grain grinders, 5 0c. Axe $1 25 
List 3c. H. Daniel, Dardanelle, Ark. 





$1.00 doz, List 
Illinois 


> 


PERFECT + ECTED ARROWHEADS, 
for stamp . C. Chambers, Harvard, 


FIREARMS 








—910 Jefferson, 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS: INTERESTING hobby and 
profitable investment. Free list to collectors. DEXTER 
Topeka, Kansas. 11-6 





KENTUCKY RIFLES 





FLINTLOCK 





swords, 
Nagy, 68 


PISTOLS, 
for stamp. 


powderhorns, 
daggers. Catalogue South 18th, 


Philadelphia, Pa 





BLUNDERBUSSES 
Rutland, Illinoi 


MATCHLOCKS. 
tolist 10c, Kt. Heike. 


Sword Ihe 


Avoiding Damage by Waterfowl 


ATERFOWL have decreased so 

rapidly in the past decade that 

the subject of curbing damage 
done by them to crops may seem some- 
what out of place at this time. Yet nu- 
merous complaints from farmers and re- 
quests for special permits to shoot wild 
fowl have prompted the publication of a 
special bulletin by the Bureau of Biolog- 
ical Survey. Its title is “Protecting Grain 
Crops from Damage by Wild Fowl’— 


Wildlife Research and Management 
Leaflet BS-13. 
During periods of extreme drought, 


when grain production was severely re- 
duced, farmers in some sections have 
found that ducks, deprived of their nor- 
mal homes and aquatic food, have turned 
to farm crops for food. This has resulted 
in a wild-fowl concentration in those sec- 
tions where a limited crop production 
was still possible. Geese have been ac- 
cused of damaging fields of sprouting 
wheat and barley; ducks of depredations 
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upon ripened or shocked grain such as 
rice, barley, wheat, corn, and milo. 
Ducks will also feed upon fields of fresh- 
ly seeded barley, young stands of alfalfa, 
and some truck crops. 

Biological Survey investigators, the 
bulletin says, have observed that grazing 
by geese not only will not reduce the ul- 
timate crop, but through the process of 
stooling may make the individual wheat 
plants even more thrifty. The retarding 
of grain growth, it has been said, en- 
courages the growth of weeds but this 
has not been substantiated. 

Destruction by wild fowl, though it 
may be serious locally, is only one of the 
minor factors adversely affecting crops. 
As a rule, only crops that are exposed 
late in the season are attacked by wild 
fowl. While in some cases this exposure 
cannot be prevented, it is possible in 
most instances to get the crops out of 
the fields, into stacks, and under cover. 
Where hog-cropping is practiced, it is 


impossible for the individual farmer or 
group of farmers to kill or frighten away 
all the ducks that may visit the fields at 
night. Avoidance of damage by change 
of practice is recommended. 

Permits to kill migratory game birds 
destructive to crops are granted only 
after a careful investigation has been 
made. Before any person or group of 
persons may act upon such a permit is- 
sued by the Secretary of Agriculture, a 
similar permit must also be granted by 
the proper State conservation officials. 

The bulletin suggests certain methods 
of preventing damage, among them the 
firing of shotguns with blank cartridges, 
“riding herd” on geese, using scarecrows, 
fireworks, lights, and flash guns. 

These means are suggested not only as 
practical but as the logical way of pre- 
venting damage to crops. To shoot the 
offending birds would undo to a great 
extent the efforts being made in many 
directions to help wildfowl increase. 
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to a full stop. With gathering momen- 
tum, the bear slithered on down the ice 
chute, disappeared over the end and 
sank into the roaring mountain stream, 
never to be seen again. 

When I looked up after what seemed 
a week (though in reality not more than 
five seconds had elapsed) I saw my flight 
had ended only a scant hundred feet from 
the precipice. Meanwhile, unmindful of 
his possible fate, Leo started chopping 
his way one step at a time down to me. 
Each time I moved even slightly I slid 
down another foot toward that terri- 
fying brink. 

I never saw an Indian as frightened 
as Leo when at last he reached my side, 
nor have I ever experienced any feel- 
ing so comforting as his steely grip on 
my cruiser’s coat. 

“Not much good,” he exclaimed. That 
was all. No long commiserating phrases, 
no reference later to my icy flight as the 
reward for a hasty shot in the Canadian 
fastness. It might have been an every- 
day occurrence as far as the Indian 
was concerned. The entire episode ended 
within ten minutes, but I lived pretty 
fast during that mad flight, face down 
on the narrow ice field. 

Leo helped me to my feet. I saw then 
the reason for my good fortune. The bear 
had carried with him several pieces of 
shale, broken from a ledge when he fell. 
Carrying them ahead of his body, his 
weight ground them to dust against the 
ice. When we separated, leaving me 
slightly behind, the shale had the same 
effect as ashes on an icy sidewalk, pro- 
viding enough traction to bring my body 
to a full stop. 

No doubt I would have lost my rifle 
in the mad flight had I not looped my 
right arm through the sling before fir- 
ing. Fate kindly intervened, however, 
and saved both me and my weapon 
from destruction. 

For two weeks thereafter we moved 
slowly down the river, drifting, fishing, 
camping, and hunting. In midafternoon 
of the fourteenth day, as we were slid- 
ing silently around a turn approaching 
Big Bend, Leo grunted and pointed 


Shooting the Chutes With a'Gnizzly 


(Continued from page 15) 


downstream toward the near shore. Some 
400 yards distant, as a squawfish might 
swim the Columbia, I saw a fine silver- 
tip swimming with powerful strokes to- 
ward a long, narrow island which di- 
vides the stream into two channels at 
that point. 

Leo, with the uncanny seventh sense 
acquired during many bear hunts, 
pointed toward the opposite shore at a 
spot about 200 yards above the grizzly. 
The two guides manned the oars and 
pulled the canoe across the river where, 
with some difficulty because of the swift- 
ness of the current in the narrows, we 
landed. 

Without a word, Leo started walking 
slowly down the river bank. The rest 
of us followed. After breaking brush 
some fifty yards the Indian held out 
his hand, in a gesture motioning us to 
halt. 

“You wait here,” he whispered in gut- 
teral English. “He come across pretty 
soon. You see him.” 

Seconds ticked on. Three minutes 
passed, four—five. Leo pointed. Not 
more than 300 feet down, and across the 
200-yard west branch, I saw the mag- 
nificent animal break through the bushes 
and amble unconcernedly down to the 
water. Without so much as glancing in 
our direction (for his natural enemy, 
man, seldom intrudes here) he plunged 
into the icy stream and started swim- 
ming with awkward but powerful 
strokes for the distant shore. 

I held my fire for a time. Then, as I 
watched the water rushing along at near- 
ly seven miles an hour, I lowered the 
Sedgley and turned to Leo. 

“Tf I do shoot,” I asked, “will we find 
him?” 

“No chance,” was all Leo said. No ex- 
planation. No warning against firing. I 
was the hunter and he the guide. He had 
taken me to the bear. If I tossed away 
my chance to recover him, that was my 
affair. 

I took the next best course. Raising 
the rifle to my left shoulder, I dropped 
a bullet three or four feet in front of 
this unusual prow, a grizzly bear’s bob- 
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"Well, wise guy, do you still insis 
that tenderfoot couldn't shoot? 


“il 


bing and weaving nose. At the sound 
of the first explosion and the ensuing 
splash, he stopped. With a second, which 
followed a second later, he swept the 
river with his eyes, in apparent confu- 
sion. When the third shot splashed spray 
in his face, he turned and swam as fast 
as his powerful furred legs could drive 
him back to the island. 

We paid the animal—and our good 
judgment—the respect of silence as he 
returned islandward. When he landed 
and started to climb up on the narrow 
beach, I fired what I thought to be a 
fatal shot through the front quarters at 
the base of the neck. Leo watched him 
closely through the glasses. Since the 
bear acted as though he was fatally hit, 
I was so sure I had killed him that I 
let him disappear in the undergrowth 
back of the beach. 

“Leo,” I exclaimed, “I must have 
missed.” 

“No,” he grunted, “you got him. I 
watch. We go look.” 


UICKLY we raced to the canoe and 

I piled in. Again the two guides 
manned the oars and swept us into the 
stream. With the motor popping and the 
oars pulling, we managed to make the 
island after drifting more than 300 yards 
in a 200-yard crossing. We jumped 
ashore and plunged into the dense 
growth. I moved cautiously, not know- 
ing whether I might come suddenly upon 
a wounded bear. 

For the first hundred yards along the 
fresh trail, nothing appeared to indi- 
cate a wound. Then we saw blood in 
great quantities. Alert, we pounded on 
a short distance more. Then we found 
him, stretched out on his belly as though 
asleep in the sun. I had sent home a 
fatal shot. The brave fellow had walked 
150 yards with a shot through his lungs, 
not more than an inch from his heart. 

Before quitting the Columbia, however, 
I was to see even more surprising evi- 
dence of vitality, this time in a black 
bear. Four days after leaving the is- 
land, I saw a big black, standing on the 
edge of a dense wood near the river. He 
scented something strange, but, though 
he looked carefully in all directions, he 
could not spot us. We headed down the 
opposite shore to get closer to him and 
when we came opposite to him I jumped 
ashore, took careful aim and fired. Even 
though the distance was 200 yards I 
thought the shot would drop him. To 
my surprise he jumped and disappeared 
among the trees. 

We lost no time in taking to the ca- 
noe. With sturdy strokes, the two guides 
pulled us as rapidly as possible across 
the stream, and I stepped ashore confi- 
dent I would work my way back through 
the thick, matted undergrowth to find 
his tracks on the shore where we had 
last seen him. I had progressed no more 
than a third of the distance when, in 
stepping over a log, I came upon the 
stout-hearted brute. Another second and 
I would have felt his hot breath in my 
face. If I thought about anything, I 
can’t remember it. I do know, however, 
that I lost no time dispatching the bear 
with a quick shot. I realized a moment 
later that he was so badly hurt he could 
not have put up a fight. 

3ecause of his great size, it took the 
combined efforts of all four of us to drag 
him to the river bank where we skinned 
him out. He was a magnificent reward 
for the grueling, seven-week hunt in 
the mountain wilderness. 
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Handle Your Ax Like an Expert 


(Coniinued from page 39) 





= 


.. 


to enable you to have 
one squared edge for the 
box cut is merely half a 
flying cut and half a 
straight up-and-down 
cut. You will use it when 
you are squaring the 
ends of logs for a log 
cabin and when cutting 
down a standing tree. 
To make a box cut, 
start exactly as you 
would for a flying cut, 
with a series of forward 
swings. When you start 
your backhand strokes, 
however, do not drive 
the ax head diagonally 
into the wood, but strike 
a series of blows straight 
into the log. Now go to 
the forward swing, then 
to the backhand, keep- 
ing as even and straight 
a surface as you can. 
Armed with these few 














In chopping firewood, the experienced axman always cuts at 
an angle, pinning down the wood with his ax so it can't fly 


two things about chopping, first, that it 
is mighty hard and tiring work, and, sec- 
ond, that the most annoying part of it is 
the way the ax head sticks in the wood. 

If you encounter these two difficulties, 
it is a sign that you are not chopping in 
the right way, for they never trouble an 
expert. Chopping is hard work only when 
you make it hard. The expert does not. 
His one cardinal rule is to take it easy. 
He puts his body into the stroke, puts 
rhythm into it, and relaxes. Rarely does 
he grip the handle so hard the knuckles 
turn white. 

And he is not troubled by the way the 
ax sticks in the wood, because, if an ax 
is used properly, it does not stick. The 
secret is never to strike with the full face 
of the ax. Always allow at least one third 
of the blade to protrude either above or 
below the chip. By leaving this fraction 
of the blade free, you can always pull the 
ax from the wood without having to 
fight it. When you make the top stroke 
on the log, of course, the upper third is 
free. When you make the bottom stroke, 
it is the bottom third that you leave out 
out the wood. On the center stroke, it 
can be either top or bottom. 


OR nine tenths of your chopping, the 

two strokes you have just learned will 
suffice. The triangular-shaped wedge you 
cut from the log with these two strokes 
is known as the flying cut. It is the most 
useful cut in axmanship. But there are 
times when you need a special cut to 
meet a special situation. 

When you run into an especially big 
log, for instance, the flying cut may not 
be sufficient. For this situation there is 
a cut known as the broken chip. First 
you make a flying cut, then you go to 
one of the edges and make a single cut, 
chipping out the wood in between. This 
enlarges the cut, and makes it easy to 
cut through a big log. 

The double break is similar to the 
broken chip, except that, in place of 
chipping one side only, you chip out 
from both, making a very wide segment. 
Like the, broken chip, the double is a cut 
for large logs. 

The next cut is known as the box cut. 
Next to the flying cut it is the most com- 
mon of all cuts. It has many uses. One is 
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fundamental cuts, you 
can tackle almost any 
chopping situation on 
fallen logs. When it 
comes to standing trees, however, there is 
a little more to learn. 

The chief knack in felling a tree lies in 
making it fall where you want it to. This 
is not so difficult as it would seem. If 
possible, drop the tree in the direction of 
the natural lean. Stand off fifty feet or 
so and, using the ax handle as a plumb, 
determine which way the tree leans. 
Dropping it in this direction is the eas- 
iest way to fell any tree. 

But there may be fences or other haz- 
ards in that direction and you may want 
to drop the tree in exactly the opposite 
direction. You can. All you have to do 
after you decide which way you want 
your tree to fall is to chop on the side 
which faces that direction. Use the 
box cut you have just learned. Cut 
halfway through the tree. Now go 
around on the opposite side and 
make a box cut. Keep this a little 
higher than the first cut. Soon the 
tree will totter, weave, fall, crash. 
There is satisfaction in hearing the 
crash of a tree you have cut your- 
self. 

But you must be on your guard 
against one danger. Never stand di- 
rectly in back of a tree as it is fall- 
ing. Some trees “ride” their stumps 
and, if you are directly behind, se- 
rious injury can result. 

When you trim the small branches 
off a fallen tree, cut with the branch, 
never into the crotch. 


T IS a curious fact that several 

times as many accidents occur in 
cutting firewood as in serious chop- 
ping of large logs or standing trees. 
Yet there is no reason why they 
should. You can avoid them by ob- 
serving two simple rules. 

Always chop on a solid surface, 
preferably a large log. Never chop 
straight into the log, but always at 
an angle. By chopping thus, you pin 
the stick down, so that neither end 
can fly into the air and hit you. 

This is about all you need to know 
about the art of axmanship to qual- 
ify as a good chopper. Practice will 
make you an expert. But there is 
one more phase of the art you should 
understand—the care of your ax. 


Keep it sharp at all times by honing it 
after using it. Make it a habit to spend 
two or three minutes honing the ax be- 
fore you put it aside, just as you clean 
your gun before placing it in the rack. 
A sharp ax is a joy; a dull ax is an abom- 
ination. 

With an oil hone, go over the blade in 
circular strokes, first with the coarse 
side, then finishing up with the fine 
stone. Give it an edge that is almost 
razorlike. If you have to chop all day, 
carry a pocket hone and, every hour or 
so, take a few seconds off from your 
labors to whet the ax. 


a= ALREADY noted, an exception to 
this razorlike sharpness can be 
made in the case of one blade of the 
double-bitted ax. For rough work, such 
as lopping the limbs off fallen trees, ex- 
perienced woodsmen like to have this 
one blade just a trifle short of perfec- 
tion. Otherwise, they would have to re- 
sharpen their ax every time they cut 
into anything harder than the general 
run of wood. 

Some woodsmen like also to have the 
two blades of a double-bitted ax of dif- 
ferent thicknesses. A broad edge will 
work well on soft wood, a thinner edge 
better on hard wood. 

Whatever edge or ax you use, how- 
ever, make certain that you keep it in 
the best possible shape. Taking the 
right kind of care of his tools comes 
almost naturally to the man gifted in 
using them. Those who must learn to 
use them well must likewise learn how 
to care for them. But once the lesson 
is learned, it is never regretted. 

The ax is a very interesting tool and it 
holds interesting possibilities for exer- 
cise and wilderness craftsmanship. 
Learn to use it well. Keep it always in 
good condition. It is an outdoorsman’s 
friend—in some situations his best. 





Cutting limbs from a tree. The expert cuts 
with the branch and never into the crotch 
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LOOK OUT FOR TH 


One day the thermom- 
eter may climb as high 
as 60°... and orZinary 
anti-freezes boiloff, 
evaporate. You lose your 
freeze-up protection. 





FIND YOUR CAR ON THIS CHART 


MPORTANT! The price per gallon of an anti-freeze means nothing unless you know 
how many gallons you will need during the entire winter. You can’t get that information on 
a boil-away anti-freeze. But you can get it for Eveready Prestone...and here it is. See how 
reasonably you can get two-way protection all winter long against both freeze-up and rust 
with one shot of Eveready Prestone—one shot because it won't boil off, no matter how warm 
the weather gets between the cold snaps. If your car isn’t on this chart, your dealer has a 
chart showing all cars; and amounts needed for temperatures to 62° below zero 

Find your car and read from left to right. The first figure shows the protection you 


get with one gallon of Eveready Prestone in the cooling system; the second with one 
"—" means below zero. 


If your car has a hot water heater, add ‘4 gallon to the quantity called for. 


and a half gallons—and so on. 


Auburn 


6-52, '34; 6-53, 35 
8-100, '32; 8-101, 8-105, '33 
8-95, '30; 850, '34; 851,'35 
Ruick 
40,'34,'35; 
60,32; 50,'33,'34,'35 
80, 90, '32; 60, °33, °34,'35 
80, 90, '33; 90, '34,'35 +19 + 
Cadillac 
+14 
+16 
+19 
370. A, "1; ; 385- B,'32; 355-C,'33 +21 
Chevrolet 


Stand ;'33,'34,'35 
M 


6-,'32,'33,'34,"3S 

&-,'31,'32, AF, IMP, '35 

Roy 8, Imp 8, '33; Air 8, "35 

Imp, '30, 77, '30, 70, °31 
De Sete 

6,°31,°325'33;8,°31 

6," 

Airflow; Airstream, '35 
Doe, 


6,'32,'33, "34 


Sen 6, '30; New Six, 35 
2,°33 


A 31; B,'32,'33 
V-8, "32, '33, "34 
v-8 5 
® 
pl 6; 72-8, 3S 
;6, 8, '34; 75, "3S 
32,'33;6,°35 
18,"): Cent, 8, "32; 321, "33 


417, 421,34; S24, "3S 
a 


"+" means above zero. 


Hupmobile (con't) 
322, °33; 422, '34; 518, "35 
326, '33; 426, '34; 527,'35 
La Fayette 
1934; 3510, "35 
le 
350, '34; 35-50, '35 
345-B, '32; 345-C, "33 
Lincoln 
136, '33,'34,'35; 145,'34,'35 
Nash 
60, '31; 960, '32, 70, °31; 970, '32 
1130, 1070, 1170, '33; 1220, '34 


1280, '34; 3580, '35; 1080, 1180,'33 + 


Oldamobile 
F-30, '30; F-31,'31; F-35,'35 
F-32, L-32, '32; F-33,'33,L ‘35 
L-33, '33; L-34,'34 
Packard 
120-'35 
Sup. 8, '33,'34; 8,'33,'34,'35 
Sup. 8,35 
745, °30; 845, '31; DeL ‘32 
Pierce Arrow 
41, 42, 43, '31; 54, '32; 836-A, "34 
840-A, '34; 845, '35 
Plymouth 
30, '30; PF, PG, '34 
PA, '31; PB, '32; PE, 
PC, PD, '33 
Pontiac 
"30, '31 ; 6-'32,'35 
8-'33, '34,"35 
Reo 
6-21, 6-25, '32; FC "3S; Roy. '35 
8-25. S-2,'33; S-6,'34 
Stude er 


"34; PJ, "35 


Com 8, '31, "32, '33; Dict 6,'34,'35 + 
Dict '31, Com 8,'34, Pres 8,'33,'34 + 


Pres 8, '31,'32,'35; Com 8, '35 


PRICE REDUCED AGAIN 


+17 +6 











Nextday, the thermom- 
eter may drop below 
freezing. If you depend 
on an ordinary anti- 
freeze, your protection 
may be gone, It’s “buy 
again or freeze-up,”’ 


PLAY SAFE...PUT IN 


Eveready F 4 E STO N E 


the GUARANTEED* ANTI-FREEZE 


One shot, put in now, will guard your car against freeze-up and 


Specifically guaranteed. 


rust all winter. Eveready Prestone won’t boil off no matter how 
warm the weather gets between the cold snaps. Has no odor. 


ASK YOUR DEALER THIS ONE QUESTION 


Of more than 100 brands of anti-freeze on the market, most are 


9-28 
+10 Zero —15 
+2 -16 —42 


16 ~—42 
+3 <9 


based on alcohol—but many are not plainly labeled as such. So ask 
your dealer this question about any anti-freeze you consider buy- 
ing: ‘How much of this product is alcohol?” That is important, 
for alcohol, no matter how disguised or what it is called, is subject 
to evaporation, leaving you without adequate protection, 


Your dealer will tell you that Eveready Prestone contains no 
glycerine, no alcohol ... and that it will not boil off or evaporate. 
Back of every drop of Eveready Prestone is the following guaran- 


tee.. 


* A DEFINITE 
GUARANTEE 


VEREADY 
PRESTON E 


ect ANTI-FREETE 


THE PERF 
D Not Boil Off 


a 


ag \G 


> 


+14 Zero. ~21 —SO 


your definite assurance of all-winter protection. 


“National Carbon Company, Inc., specifi- 
cally guarantees that Eveready Prestone, 
if used according to printed directions, 
in normal water cooling systems, will pro- 
tect the cooling system of yourcaragainst 
freezing and clogging from rust forma- 
tions for a full winter, also that it will 
not boil away, will not cause damage to 
car finish, or to the metal or rubber parts 
of the cooling system, and that it will not 
leak out of a cooling system tight enough 
to hold water.”’ 

SPECIAL OFFER...A “Weather Wheel” 
which will help you to forecast the weath- 
er. Also “‘Weather as a Hobby’’—a 48- 
page illustrated book, prepared by weath- 
er experts. Full of fascinating weather 
facts. Send 10c (stamps or coin) to 
National Carbon Co., Inc., Box 600, Grand 
Central Station, New York, N. Y. 


Name 


Address 


(0. L. 12) 





Evercady Prestone was used by a million more motorists 
las nter than the winter before. Thanks to by far the 
ig2-st volume in its history, the price has been reduced 
8g2:" to only $2.70 a gallon. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
A GALLON 
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f B uy Gifts that WILL | 


it the spot...! 


EE the new and fascinatingly fine Winchester gift sug- 

gestions your gun dealer has on display NOW. . . . Get 
the jump on Santa Claus, with gifts that will hit the spot, 
bearing the name that stands for world leadership in fire- 
arms— WINCHESTER. 

Plenty of choice. Rifles, Shotguns, Ammunition, Gun 
Accessories, Flashlights and Batteries, Roller Skates, 
Pocket Cutlery. Every item, costing from less than a dollar 
up to hundreds for a finely ornamented Winchester cus- 
tom built presentation gun or rifle, in its class the highest 
value obtainable. 

Shotguns in four unequalled models—three the holders 
of this year’s three highest National honors in skeet; three 
famous winners in trap shooting. The sensational new 
Winchester Model 54 .220 Swift Rifle, with 4,140 feet per 
second velocity! Big game rifles in a dozen models—one 
model used by 17 out of 25 winners of National awards 
for 1934 big-game trophies. Target rifles—by far the prin- 
cipal winners in leading tournaments; interesting new big 
bore models. Eleven different small game rifles, priced for 
everybody—some remarkable new values. 

Visit your dealer TODAY. For general catalog or fold- 
ers on individual guns, please write to Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Co., Dept. 10-C, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


WINCHESTER 


TRAGE MARA 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 











Finest modern double-barrel shotgun, unexcelled through- 
out the world—Winchester Model 21. Shown above, a Custom 
Built 20 gauge. Three grades and custom built, with wide 
range of specifications, 12, 16 and 20 gauges, 6'/, to 8 Ibs. 














